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PREFACE. 



IXTEEN years hare elapaed mnce "The Highlaiid Brigade" 
was first published. Thestoryof the doings of the Highland 
regiments then ended at the Soudan campaign of 1884. It 
was the intention of the author of the work to bring this history 
down to the end of the Boer war, but his death in March, 1901, left 
undone what would have been to him a labour of love. With 
the materials which he had collected, and with other matter 
personally gathered, I have attempted,— with but scant success, 
I admit,— to detail the doings of the Highland regiments during 
the past eighteen years. This period covers much that is 
glorious, as well as one of the greatest disasters in the history of 
our kilted soldiers, and the task of recounting their doings has 
been one of mixed joy and sorrow. The story of the EUghland 
regiments in the Soudan has been supplemented considerably in 
the present volume, in order to give that campaign the prominence 
it deserves. The Majuba chapter, which has been re-written, 
has been revised by General Macdonald ; and as Sir Hector took 
part in the ill-fated expedition, this account can be taken as 
authoritative. The volume is not to be regarded as a com- 
plete history of the services of the Highland regiments during 
the period with which it deals. Outstanding events only 
have been dealt with, and while these are, I trust, accurate, 
so flGir as they go, they do not by any means exhaust the 
subject. With regard to the later stages of the Boer 
War, it has been almost impossible, as my readers must be 
aware, to secure accurate information. The magnitude of the 
field of operations, the stringency of the Press censor, and the 
diminished number of newspaper correspondents have all tended 
to keep us in the dark as to the doings of our soldiers. The 
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history of the Highland regiments in South Africa has been com- 
piled from official and best informed sources, and erery effort has 
been made to make it authoritative. As guerilla warfare is 
outside the province of this work, the last stage of the campaign 
has been but briefly dealt with. To all those who have kindly 
helped in the production of this edition, and to those historians 
whose works have been drawn upon for materials, I hereby 
offer a grateful acknowledgment. 

D. L. OROMB. 

People's Journal," Dundee. 
June, 1902. 
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INTEODUCTION. 



fCOTSMEN all the world over take a patriotic inteiest in 
the achievements of the Highland Brigade. They look 
upon the tartan- clad warriors with peculiar pride, regard- 
ing them as approaching more nearly to their ideal of the 
invincible than any others of the gallant corps of which the 
British Army is composed. In the opinion of the Scot the 
honours of the Highlanders shed lustre upon himself ; with their 
prowess he regards himself as in some remote way identified ; 
and he carries his head more proudly as the oft-told story of 
their victories is spoken in his hearing. 

This pride with which the Highlanders are regarded is 
justifiable. Without disparagement to any of the other brave 
corps which go to swell the strength of His Majesty's Army, and 
whose nobly won honours form an imperishable record, we affirm 
that each Highland Regiment is entitled to claim the distinction 
of being a " crack corps." Since the first encounter of the 42nd 
with the French at St Antoine, the Highlanders have had a 
heavy share of the fighting in nearly all the campaigns in which 
the British have been engaged, and have so distinguished them- 
selves that a Highland Brigade is now looked upon as an indis- 
pensable part of the composition of every considerable fighting 
force sent from Britain. They have won the confidence of every 
General under whom they have served, and have ever been equal 
to the most trying tasks. 

The Regiments at the time of their formation were drawn ^ v 
fh>m a warlike race— much occupied, and highly accomplished,} \ 
in the art of fighting. The Scottish Highlanders were, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, to a man trained to the use 
of arms, and it was a wise judgment which suggested the 
Highlands as a recruiting ground. In all the Sovereign's wide 
realms could be found no such chiva}rouQ» tnif -hearted, brave- 
souled men ; nor could they be equalled iv those physical 
qualities which were so much demanded in the jiarassing system 
under which war was at the time conducted. / Those were the 
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days in which ^he lithe limb and strong arm were of more 
importance than they are in the campaigning of to-day, when, 
with certain powers of endurance understood, science has reduced 
warfare almost to the dead level of a problem in mathematics. 
It waa in these qualities of limb that the Highlanders excelled. 
They were strong and muscular, accustomed to violent exercises 
and fatiguing marches. Their country, with its darksome passes 
and rugged heights, its treacherous moors and plunging torrents, 
was to a stranger wild and forbidding. But to them it was a 
rough training-ground, calculated to bring forth all that was 
robust and manly in their frame. That such a recruiting field 
should ever have been exhausted— as practically exhausted it has 
become — is a thought which almost tempts the pen into a channel 
of bitter reflection. It was of such men that the first Highland 
Regiments were composed— true Highlanders every officer and 
man. At Fontenoy not a soldier in the 42nd had been bom 
south of the Grampians. At first they were watched with coldly 
critical eyes ; they were regarded as semi-barbarians, who could 
never be subjected to the discipline imposed upon ordinary 
troops, as men whose presence might indeed have a prejudicisd 
effect upon those with whom they were associated. But they 
r quickly disarmed all such ignorant doubts. In the barrack-room 
I their conduct was irreproachable ; in the field their heroism was 
\a theme of wonder. Whatever their post, that post waa secure ; 
whatever their duty, that duty was performed. The greater the 
danger opposed to them'the^gfMler the honour achieved. Their 
charging cheer was the shout of victory— or, if victory was 
impossible, it was still the triumphant cry of men who elected to 
die— their face to the foe, and their latest effort a death grapple. 

Since those days the composition of the Highland Regiments 
haa changed— and changed, it is alleged, to an extent which 
threatens to utterly destroy their distinctive character and 
serviceableness in the field. The allegation, coming fi^)m men 
who are equally acquainted with the genuine soldierly qualities 
I of true Highlanders and with the rather different qualities of the 
\ Oockney recruits who are sometimes drafted into the Highland 
\ Regiments, must, we fear, be accepted with less doubt than is 
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agreeable. Yet there is a mighty strength-giying power in the 
traditions of a crack regiment, and in the associations which ^ 
dnster round the old flag, which must never be dishonoured. 
Sentiment will not alone gain victories; bnt sentiment will 
sometimes sustain the faltering heart, and give vigour to the 
nerveless £rame. On every recruit who joins a Highland 
Regiment is thrown the honour of the corps — ^a charge so predous 
that none but the veriest poltroon could prove unfiEdthful to the 
duty. And yet no sign of the Highlanders losing their prestige 
or proving unworthy of their traditions has been exhibited. In 
the long-drawn-out South AMcan War they again and again 
proved themselves worthy successors of the men who fought at 
Fuentes d' Onor and Quatre Bras. They have won the esteem 
of every Brigadier who has had the honour to c(»nmand them ; 
and Sir Archibald Alison, who led them to victory at 
Tel-el-£ebir ; M%jor-General Andrew Wauchope, who fdl at 
their head at I^Iagersfontein ; and Sir Hector Macdonald have all 
certified to the pride with which they have led the Highlanders. 

The history of the Highland Regiments naturally divides itself 
into two periods— that preceding and that following Waterloo. 
Preceding Waterloo, the composition of the Regiments was 
chiefly Highland, although latterly with a strong strain of 
Lowland blood. After Waterloo the Lowlanders may be said to 
have preponderated— although the preference for a Highland 
Regiment of Highlandmen joining the army for long secured a 
strong Highland element in the whole of the corps. Which of 
the periods is the more interesting depends much upon the point 
of view from which the subject is regarded. For ourselves, much 
as we admire the glorious record of the American, the Southern 
Indian, the Egyptian, and the Peninsular campaigns, we dwell 
with equal love on a period which is still well within the 
memory of men who are living. We have, therefore, selected as 
the principal subject matter of this volume three campaigns in 
which Highlanders bore a heavy share of the "storm and stress" 
of wai^first, in the Crimea ; secondly, in India ; and thirdly, 
the Boer War, 1899-1902. We also include briefly the story of 
Highland valour in Afghanistan, Afiica, Egypt, and the Soudan. 
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These wars were more desultory in their nature, but the High- 
landers' services, with such incidents as Dargai and Atbara, 
could not be overlooked. The two first-named campaigns cover 
the whole period during which the Highland Brigade served 
under that most popular of leaders, Sir Oolin Oampbell, after- 
wards Lord Olyde, who led the Highlanders, first as Brigadier in 
the Crimea^ and afterwards as Oommander-in-Chief of the Forces 
employed to quell the Indian Mutiny. Following this, the 
Highlanders were brigaded twice under Sir Archibald Alison, also 
a Scotsman, and, like Sir Oolin, a native of St Mungo. Sir 
Archibald, a personal Mend of Lord Olyde, and the proud 
inheritorof his sword of honour, led the Black Watch through 
the dark African jungle to Ooomaaaie ; and scaled with the 
tartan-clad heroes the trenches of Tel-el-Eebir. Li South Africa 
the Highland Brigade was commanded first by General 
Wauchope, a brave soldier and accomplished gentleman, whose 
death at the head of his brave Highlanders on a fateful December 
morning sent a pang of sorrow throughout Scotland. General 
Macdonald, who succeeded brave Andy Wauchope," was 
a man after their own hearts. Risen from a private in the 
Gordons, he owes everything to his own eneigy and military 
ability ; and under him the Highlanders, if they did not see 
much severe fighting after Paardeberg, did at least as much hard 
marching as any brigade in South Africa. Under Lord Olyde, 
the lads of feather bonnets won a degree of fame which stiU 
survives in the cities, glens, and homesteads of Scotland ; under 
Sir Archibald Alison, Andrew Wauchope, and Hector Macdonald, 
the traditions of the glorious past have been well maintained ; 
for the trying night march and the desperate daybreak assault at 
Tel-el-Eebir ; the Gordons' charge at Daigai and Elandslaagte ; 
the splendid bearing and dauntless courage of the Highland 
Brigade at Modder Eiver, Ms^ersfontein, and Paardeberg ; and 
last, but not least, the defence of Oaesar's Oamp, Ladysmith, by 
the Gk)rdons, are as fine examples of soldiering as anything in the 
history of Highland military achievement. By the publishing 
of the present volume it is hoped to paraphrase Sir Oolin 
Oampbell's famous address, that it may be made easier for our 
readers, '*for their children, and for their children's children to 
repeat the tale to other generations." For our native land will 
never forget the name of the Highland Brigade." 

D. L. 0. 

DUNDBE, 1902. 
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^hi&ftzt I. 

THE CRIMEA— THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 

^^FTEE Waterloo the fiist eerions war in which the 
British Army engaged was the Crimean, in 1854. 
In various parts of the world there had been in the 
interval fighting more or less severe; but the peace of 
Europe had been practically unbroken, and no engagements 
had occurred lu which forces of equal magnitude were 
employed. Britain, France, and Turkey were allied in the 
operations against Bussia. Lord Baglan — the Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset who had served the Great Duke as Military 
Secretary in the Peninsular days — was in command of the 
British force, which included as a Highland Brigade the 
42nd, 79th, and 93rd Regiments. The allied force landed 
at Old Fort^ Kalamita Bay, on the Black Sea, and marched 
on the 19th of September to the Bulganak river, in which 
direction the Bussian Army was expected to be found in 
force. The march was hot and toilsome, and was a severe 
strain upon the large numbers of unhardened men in the 
ranks. Many, too^ were weak bom sickness, for the voyage 
had proved trying to the health of the troops. Ever and 
again as they moved forward men were compelled to fall out, 
unaUe to go on, and the first sense of danger was realised. 
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as there appeared imminent risk of these unfortunate fellows 
falling into the hands of the alert Cossack horsemen, who 
oould be seen hovering on the distant flank. In all the 
divisions of the army the sufifering from thirst and fatigue 
was very great, and when the men came in sight of the fresh, 
gladdening waters of the Bulganak they broke from theix 
ranks and rushed forward, as Kinglake says, to '^plunge 
their lips deep in the cool, turbid, grateful stream." 

Here the Highlanders, for the first time, discovered that 
they were in the hands of a stricter disciplinarian than were 
most of the other brigades. Their Brigadier was Sir Colin 
Campbell, who had just assumed the command. As an 
experienced soldier, he knew the high character of the 
men under his control ; and they knew him as an officer who 
had made his way by sheer ability to his present position* 
But they had never campaigned together till now, and 
dreamed nothing of the deathless fame which they should 
together win ere to-morrow's sun had set. With stem 
decision, while others revelled in the cool flood, he kept them 
to their ranks, and when near the stream halted them in 
perfect order — determined that not even " the rage of thirst 
should loosen the discipline of his grand old Highland 
Regiments." But he had a keen eye to their interests, and 
when the men saw he had arranged that they should drink 
and bathe in order and comfort, they felt and said they had 
been the gainers. And so between commander and men was 
forged the first link of mutual esteem and admiration. 

In the morning it was found that the Russians occupied a 
strong position on the left bank of the river Alma, a narrow 
fordable stream a few miles forward. They were strong in 
numbers and well supported by horse and artillery, counting 
in all 40,000 men and 106 guns. It was agreed to drive 
them from the position. The order of battle placed *ha 
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French on the light, next the seashore, along which the 
French fleet and one English vessel slowly crept, reconnoitring, 
and preparing to shell what could be reached of the enemy's 
lines. The British force was on the left, marching towards 
the Alma iu a line parallel with it On the extreme left 
were the Highland Kegiments. In this form the armies 
advanced slowly in the hot sun. The river ran through 
some vineyards, the opposite bank on which the Bussians 
were posted was sheer and steep, and earthworks and a 
redoubt had been thrown up. The attack was not one to be 
undertaken lightly, or without careful preparation. Defeat 
to the Allies meant irretrievable disaster, and defeat to the 
Muscovites was expected to be equally fatal. In truth, this 
fbrst meeting of the Eastern and Western Powers of Europe 
was felt by both sides to be a momentous occasion; and 
although the Eussians fully expected to drive the invaders 
into the sea, they hesitated about engaging in the dire 
attempt. At length the opposing forces were practically face 
to face; a brief lull occurred, during which Sir Colin 
observed it would be a good time for the men to get loose 
half their cartridges." " When," says Kinglake, " the com- 
mand travelled on along the ranks of the Highlanders it lit 
up the faces of the men one after another, assuring them that 
now at length, and after long expectance, they would indeed 
go into action. They began obeying the order, and with i 
beaming joy, for they came of a warlike race; yet not } 
without emotions of a graver kind ; they were young soldiers, 
new to battle." 

Yet there was an interval of trial to endure. The whole t 
force had descended into the valley in all the pomp of its i 
'vadiko splendour, and, while the left halted and stood still, 
the sound of heavy firing far away on the right proclaimed 
that the battle had opened. 

B 
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The conflict had been begun by the French far awaj on 
the right advancing against the Bassian position, which, 
howeyer, they greatly overlapped, and were really, with all 
their din and fory, firing at nothing. Further to the lef t^ 
and immediately in front of the Light British Division, was a 

gigantic gorge,** in which, to quote from a letter of Sir Colin 
Campbell, the enemy had made a large circular redoubt^ 
protected on each side by artillery on the heights above and 
on either side, covered on its flanks and its front by a direct 
as well as an enfilading fire. The artillery was supported by 
large masses of troops near their guns, and also by other large 
masses in rear on the inward slopes of the heights on which 
they were posted." This formidable redoubt, armed with 14 
heavy guns, was the central point of the engagement It had 
been gallantly taken and as gallantly held ; but there had 
been bungling somewhere, and the British supports had not 
advanced in time. The consequence was that the half- 
discomfited Bussians, taking heart again, had returned in 
renewed strength, and were closely engaged with the far too 
slender British force. They poured a literal hail of death 
into the British ranks, and the Fusiliers were suffering 
terribly — officers being slain in scores, and the men in 
hiuxdreds. And still the Bussian horde poured on in thdr 
dense columns — ^including the famous Vladimir column — ^the 
battery behind belched forth its fire, and the holding of the 
redoubt had become a literal life and death struggle. The 
combat was being waged by twenty men against one, but the 
gallant British troops, in this their first contact with the 
enemy, were loth to go back. Shot was ploughing through 
them, making ugly gaps; shells were shrieking, whistling, 
and carrying with them death and destruction; and musket 
buUets were finding their billets in many a brave fellow's 
heart 
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It was a critical time. Officeis were shoatiiig and 
encouraging their men, and on all sides resounded such cries 
as — On lads ; 111 show you the way." Close up, dose 
up." Stand firm, boys; now then, steady men, steady." 

Forward, forward." But it was of no use. The redoubt 
had to be abandoned, and at length the soldiery were in 
confusion, here straggling and there huddled together, 
dispersed along the lower dope, and rapidly falling back. 
The &te of the battle hung in the balance. One weak officer 
had indeed shouted — 

The brigade of Guards will be destroyed ; ought it not 
tofaUbackr 

^ It is better, sir, that every man of Her Majesty's Guards 
should lie dead on the field than that they should turn their 
backs upon the enemy." 

It was Sir Colin Campbell who made the reply, and his 
words thrilled all by whom they were heard. For the moment 
all eyes in the little group of officers, among whom was the 
Duke of Cambridge, were turned upon him, and everyone read 
in his calm, stem demeanour the confidence he felt This old 
Brigadier was no novice in the art of war. He carried the 
lines of over sixty years on his strongly marked face. While 
but a boy of sixteen he had in 1806 been under fire at 
Yimiera. There his battalion was formed in open column of 
companies, and his captain took young Campbell (then an 
ensign) by the hand, and led him in front of the first 
company, along which he slowly walked with him for several 
minutes under fire. The object was to give the youth con- 
fidence, and Campbell, writing of it long years afterwards, 
said — It was the greatest kindness that could have been 
shown me at such a time." Subsequently he had shared the 
hardships of the retreat to Corunna, he had led a forlorn 
hope and been wounded at St Sebastian, and had received 
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honourable mention in despatches. Besides these services 
under the Great Duke, he had been to the West Indies, had 
served with distinction in China in 1842, and in India in 
1848, achieving a great victory at Chillianwallah. He had 
approved himself as brave and capable a leader in his mature 




years as he had been full of dash and courage in his youth ; 
and although subjected to many disappointments, and often 
held back from promotion, when others less fitting but more 
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inflaential had been placed over his head, hie high qoalitiefl 
as a soldier had at length been recognised, his services in 
India had been rewarded with a knighthood, and he had now 
been appointed to the command of a Brigade. 

And sach a Brigade t His heart swelled with pride as he 
glanced along the stately ranks of the braye Highland Begi-' 
ments he was now abont to lead into action. Their manly 
bearing, their picturesque dress, their perfect discipline^ their 
massiTe, firmly-knit, yet lithe fignres, and their apparent 
eagerness to be led forward, had in them the promise of 
victory. A Scotsman himself, Sir Colin felt proud of the 
men under his command. He was, in &ct, known to be 
so proud of them that, says Kinglake, "already, like the 
Guards, they had a kind of prominence in the army, which 
was sure to make their bearing in action a broad mark for 
praise or blame." Sir (Tolin knew the race from which these 
men had sprung — ^knew the glory they had won in the 
bygone days when their country had rung with their fsme. 
At his side stood the famous Black Watch, eager for the 
fray, its flag fluttering in the breeze, and bearing the silent but 
eloquent record— " Egypt," "Cerunna," "Fuentes lyOnor," 
"Pyrenees," "NiveUe," "ITire," "Orthes," "Toulouse," 
"Peninsula," "Waterloo." Beyond them was the 93rd, 
which had seen less service than either of its companions; 
but the glistening, eager eyes of the men conveyed to the 
old Brigadier that, lead where he might, they would follow. 
Then on the left— the extreme left of the British line — ^were 
the brave Camerons — ^the 79th — ^with a record as great^ and 
a history as glorious, as that of the Black Watch itself ; and 
to-day side by side with the premier Begiment they would 
share the honours and hazards of the conflict 

The Coldstreams, on the Highlanders' right, had advanced, 
engaged the enemy, then halted, unable to go forward ; and 
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one fellow, seeing all going wrong, cried out bitterly — " Let 
the Scotsmen go on ; thefll do the work P' 

Now came the turning point of the battle. Sir Colin, 
with hia whole being eloquent of action, turned to the 
« plumed array*' waiting to be led forward, and in stirring 
tones addressed them : — 

^ Now, men, you are going into action. Bemember this, 
whoeyer is wounded — don't care what his rank is — ^who- 
eyer is wounded, must lie where he falls till the bandsmen 
come to attend to him. No soldiers must go carrying off 
wounded men. If any soldier does such a thing, his name 
will be stuck up in his parish church. Don't be in a huiry 
about firing. Be steady. Keep silence. Fire low. Now, 
men, the army will watch us. Make me proud of my High- 
land Brigade 1" 

Then followed the command, sharp and clear as a trumpet 
tone, Forward, 42nd," and as the shrill war notes of the 
bagpipes rose oyer the Kourgane Hill the yeteran rode— 
alone— into the strife — ^through the riyer, and up the slope, 
where he could see the true nature of the work before him. 
In a moment his skilled eye had taken in the situation. His 
three regiments were adyancing against twelye — six or seyen 
of them, like his own men, fresh and untouched, and fuU of 
the fire and excitement generated by the conflict which had 
been raging. Standing alone, the Greneral became a mark for 
the enemy's bullets, and his horse was twice struck ; but he 
quickly measured the enemy's power, and as quickly made 
his resolye. Already the " superb 42nd" were beside him. 
Mfgestically and swiftly they had crossed the riyer and 
ascended the height^ forming quietly and steadily on the 
crest, while the 93rd and 79th were also adyancing in 
echelon — a most fortunate disposition, as the result proyed. 
Four battalions, close and compact, faced the Black Watch i 
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but Sir Colin knew his men, and knew Duncan Cameron, 
their commander, a man with thirty years of service in the 
i^ment^ and to whom the heart of every soldier was 




GEN. sot DUNGAK ALBXANDES CAMESON, K.aB. 



devoted. He came of the best warrior-blood of the High- 
lands, and was the son of a father who had fought as a 
veteran in the battles of Colin Campbell's youth. 

The 42nd were in line, but as Sir Colin wrote immediately 
after — " Too much blown to think of charging." A momentary 
pause to adjust their dressing — during which, to the men's 
exultation, they saw the two Kazan battalions advancing to 
meet them, supported by the Vladimir columns, which had 
retired a good deal battered from the redoubt — then forward 
went the Highlanders to battle. The order was given to 
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advance, firing," a manoBuvre which Colonel Cameron had 
dezived from his father, Sir John Cameron, and one in which 
the 42nd had been mnch practised. It had also the recom- 
mendation of being held in high approval by Sir Colin, who 
had, with the Gist, made it tell with terrible effect on the 
enemy at Chillianwallah. The soldiers, though young, were 
cool and steady, and their fire poured close and deadly into 
the massive Bussian ranks. Onward they went, the slender 
line of picturesquely dressed Scots against the heavy moving 
battalions opposed to them. The feelings of the enemy were 
divided between rage and wonder. They had fired volley 
after volley, but still the bare-kneed line, steady and un- 
wavering, came on. Now and again, after the discharges, 
the dense smoke rolling between the combatants hid them 
from one another; then quickly looming out of the cloud 
appeared again and again the waving plumes nearer and 
neaier stilL But the enemy had the weight of numbers, 
and moved on to crush the presumptuous invaders. As yet, 
remember, it was this solitary Highland regiment against 
the field. And a new danger arose. Heavy enough was 
the work of the 42nd with the oncoming Kazan columns; 
but^ looking round, Sir Colin saw the left Sousdal battalions 
on the move, boldly marching to attack his regiment in 
flank. Instantly perceiving how serious was the situation, 
he was about to shorten the advancing line of the 42nd by 
five companies, which he proposed to throw back to meet the 
new danger ; but ere he had given the command his quick 
eye had seen a better course. The 9drd had reached the 
crest of the hill, and, " wild and raging," were preparing to 
dash forward anywhere, at anything, with reckless im- 
petuosity. 

"The 93rd in the Crimea,*' says E^inglake, ''was never 
quite like other regiments, for it chanced that it had received 
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into its ranks a large proportion of those men of eager spirit 
who had petitioned to be exchanged from regiments left a^ 
home to regiments engaged at the war. The exceeding 
fixe and vehemence and the ever ready energies of the 
battalion made it an instrument of great weight if only it 
conld be dnly held in, but gave it a tendency to be headlong 
in its desire to hurl itself upon the enemy.'' 

It added to the vehemence of the men's desire to see 
straight before them an enemy's column, and that column 
the one threatening the flank of the i2r^d. But Sir Colin 
once more showed his firm hand. They would have roshed 
on headlong as they were, dashing themselves in spray-like 
particles against the solid rock of the enemy's formation ; but 
he ordered them to halt, then to dress — ^impressing them in 
the midst of their fury with the advantages of cool discipline. 
During this exercise the Brigadier's horse was shot dead 
under him, for the Bussian column had already precipitated 
matters by opening fire on the 93rd. The regiment having 
at length been properly steadied, it got the word to go for- 
ward, and then, led by Colonel Ainslie, it^ too^ dashed into 
the conflict^ and from that moment the flank of the 42nd 
was safe from any attack by the Sousdal column. On — in 
silence, save the discharges of their rifles — ^the two regiments 
went straight at the columns before them. On, yet on, with 
dauntless courage, closing on the enemy at every step, while 
death worked havoc on both sides — ^the loss of the High- 
knders-^ght) indeed, compared with that in the closely- 
massed columns of the enemy — ^making no difference to the 
ardour of the men. (3aps in the ranks were closed up on the 
instant^ and the lines went swinging forward. And now, as 
the din of the fierce fight grew louder, a strange fear filled 
the hearts of the Bussians. Such men as these— giants in 
itatore and wonderfully apparelled — they had never met 
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the lower regione. With the stolidness of their nature they 
for a time etood huddled in their ranks ; then they shook, 
then wavered ; then looked aronnd for help — to save them 
from destmction. 

At this juncture they became nerved with fresh conragCi 
for away to their right, and closing on the left flank of the 
93rdy appeared the right Sousdal columns — 1,500 strong. 
Could they but dose in time, they would double up the 
slender two4eep ranks of the 93rd like a roll of paper, and 
then the tide of battle would be turned. Again a critical 
moment had come, and those watching the straggle from 
both sides waited, with painful anxiety, the issue of the next 
few minutes. 
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)^^NOTHEB Burprifle was in store for the distressed 
Bussians. As the right Sousdal legiments adyanoed 
exultingly towards the flank of the 93id, threatening 
it with destruction, another line of Highlanders appeared 
suddenly on the top of the hill ahoTO the river. <*8ome 
witchcraft," writes Mr Eanglake, ^ the doomed men mi^^t 
fancy, was causing the earth to bear giants. Above the crest 
or swell of the ground on the left rear of the 93rd yet another 
array of the tall bending plumes b^gan to rise in a long 
ceaseless line, stretching far into the east ; and presently, in 
all the grace and beauty that marks a Highland regiment 
when it springs up the side of a hill, the 79th came bounding 
forward without a halt, or with only the halt that was needed 
for dressing the ranks, it advanced upon the flank of the 
right Sousdal column and caught the mass in its sin— caught 
it daring to march across the face of a Highland battalion 
— a battalion already near and swiftly advancing in line. 
Wrapped in the fire thus poured upon its flank the hapless 
column could not march— could not live.** 

It reeled under the hail of bullets, then broke, and began 
to fall back. From it the flank of the 9drd was now safe, 
and the spectacle immediately presented to onlookers was the 
unbroken Highland regiments, now united, extending in 
grand array for nearly a mile in length, swiftly dosing on 
the disordered Bussian columns, which were rapidly giving 
way. Tenor^ricken by this terrible advancing line, and 
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demoialised by the havoc which was every moment being 
made in their ranks, the Russians finally broke down in sheer 
despair. From column to column spread the contagion of 
fear, and a moaning, sorrowful wail burst from their lips. 
They were undone, and they turned and fled ere the advanc- 
ing fiends should be at their very throats. The four Ouglitz 




CoUma qf ths 7P(A, and LieuUnant-CoUma commanding thB Befftmsnt at thd i 
BattUof the Alma, 

battalions standing behind were witnesses of the disaster, 
and also saw the numerical proportions of the contending 
parties. As the fleeing masses of their defeated com- 
rades drove towards them, they made a demonstration of 
advancing to check the Highlanders' onslaught; but in a 
moment they, too, came within sweep of the murderous fire 
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from the EEighland line, united, compact, and moving steadily 
as ever, and, like the others, they turned and heat a hasty 
retreat. 

The crisis was past ; the victory was won ; and the High- 
land Brigade halted — ^the proud victors who had brought 
triumph to the allied arms. As the men," says Eanglakoi 
"looked upon ground where the grey remains of the enemy's 
broken strength were mournfully rolling away, they could 
not but see that this, the revoir of the Highlanders, had 
chanced in a moment of glory." Already the cavalry was 
after the fugitives, and the guns, which had been dragged up 
the slope, sent shot after shot among the fleeing and shattered 
columns. And now the brave old Brigadier rode up to his 
victorious troops, and, raising his hand, gave the signal to 
cheer. It was responded to by a thrice-repeated " Hurrah !" 
which, coming from the throats of lusty, triumphant men, 
rose above the din of battle, and spread along the slopes of 
the Alma till the thrill of jubilation was felt from left to 
right of the allied line. Even the fleeing Bussians heard the 
cry with an amazement which lent wings to their speed. 

The battle of the Alma was at an end. Another triumph 
had been added to the British record of military glory, and 
to the Highland Brigade and its brave old chief was the 
triumph due. Most satisfactory of all, the loss of the High- 
landers had been comparatively slight — ^the 42nd, who were 
longest under fire, lost only 37 in killed and wounded, and 
the 79th came out of the battle with 2 killed and 7 wounded. 
The 93rd suffered most severely, having 1 officer (Lieutenant 
Abercromby), 1 sergeant, and 4 rank and file killed, and 2 
sergeants and 40 rank and file wounded. It would be difficult 
to say which was the more proud — Sir Colin, or his men. 
Two days after the battle the (xeneral wrote from Balaclava 
an account of the engagement to his friend. General Eyre, in 
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which occurred the following interesting passage : — It was 
a fight of the Highland Brigade. Lord Bagkn came up after- 
wards, and sent for me. When I approached him I observed 
his eyes to fill and his lips and countenance to quiver. He 
gave me a cordial shake of the hand. The men cheered very 
much. I told them I was going to ask the Commander-in- 
Chief a great favour — that he would permit me to have the 
honour of wearing the Highland bonnet during the rest of 
the campaign, which pleased them very much ; and so ended 
my part in the fight of the 20th inst. My men behaved 
nobly. I never saw troops march to battle with greater sang 
froid and order than those three Highland regiments. Their 
conduct was much admired by all who witnessed their 
behaviour. I write on the ground. I have neither stool to 
sit on nor bed to lie on. I have not had off my clothes since 
we landed on the 14th/' The hardy old soldier did not 
eigoy the luxury of undressing and going to bed for more 
than six weeks afterwards. 

We need scarcely say that Lord Baglan readily granted his 
old comrade's request. He felt that Sir Colin had worthily 
earned a much higher reward than he asked, but he also 
knew that nothing would so much gratify his heart. It was 
not — as Sir Colin is said to have remarked on the field — ^the 
first victory they had won together, and they felt towards 
each other that deep friendship which valuable co-operation 
between men in time of trial and difficulty rarely fails to 
establish or maiutain. The presentation of Sir Colin's bonnet 
was one of the episodes of the campaign. The making of 
the bonnet^" writes Mr Keltic, in his History of the Highland 
Begiments, "was entrusted secretly to Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Drysdale, of the 42nd. There was a difficulty next 
morning as to the description of heckle to combine the three 
regiments of the Brigade. It was at last decided to have 
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one-thiid of it red to represent the 42nd, and the remaining 
two-thirds white at the bottom for the 79th and 93rd« Not 
more than half a dozen knew about the preparation of the 
bonnet, and these were confined to the 42nd. A brigade 
parade was ordered on the morning of the 22nd December on 
the field of Alma, * as the General was desirous of thanking 
them for their conduct on the 20th.' The square was formed 
in readiness for his arrival, and he rode into it with the 
bonnet on. No order or signal was given for it ; but he was 
greeted with such a succession of cheers, agaia and again, 
that both the French and English armies were startled into 
a perfect state of wonder as to what had taken place.'' 

The brave Highlanders already felt that Sir Colin was one 
of themselves, and they had given him the love of their 
warm hearts. Three years afterwards, under a broiling Indian 
sun, the same regiments marched past him, and Dr W. H. 
Bussell, the celebrated Times^ war correspondent^ who was 
standing by, wrote in his diary — " They look on him as if he 
belonged to them, like their bagpipes — a property useful in 
war." Tn this sharp and fierce contest with the Bussians 
they had tested each other's value, and had found on both 
sides that it exceeded the highest expectations. And now 
that the gallant General had conferred upon his brigade 
this mark of conspicuous distinction, their enthusiasm for 
him knew no bounds. 

The Bussians, when they fled before the fury of the High- 
land Brigade, crossed the Belbek river, and held to their rear 
in the direction of Sebastopol, a strongly-fortified town some 
miles beyond the Alma, at a jutting promontory of the Black 
Sea coast. Had the French commander agreed to the desire 
of Lord Baglan to follow them at once the war might have 
been ended at one fell blow, and many thousands of 
valuable lives saved. As it was, such a delay occurred in the 
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advance of the Allies that the Bussians were allowed to enter 
Bebastopol in safety. By an extremely trying and hazardous, 
but well-conceiyed and brilliantly executed, flank march, the 
Allies, however, succeeded in striking across the peninsula to 
Balaclava. Then they narrowed their circle around Sebas- 
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topol — ^the object of their expedition, and the prize they had 
come to take — and, aided by the sea forces, laid close and 
determined siege to the town. 
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THE CRIMEA—THE BATTLE OF BALACLATA. 

ITH the engagement on the Ahna practically ended 
the combined action in battle of the Highland 
Brigade during the Crimean campaign. In the 
dreary work of the siege, extending over two long and 
severe winters, the regiments had to endure sufferings 
of a terrible kind, but their hardships were varied, if not 
lessened, by the expeditions to Eertch and Yenikale, and 
Kamara. When the British army touched the shores of the 
Crimea, disease was already busy in its ranks. Cold, 
exposure, wet, want of food, severe fatigue duty, and kindred 
privations accelerated its ravages. Cholera, dysentery, and 
other maladies played more havoc than the enemy's bullets. 
It was a constant, watchful, wearing, haraming toil, without 
the excitement which strong action suppUes. Their share of 
all this the Highland Brigade, now augmented, bore with 
unflinching patience. The 71st Highlanders had been sent 
out. The 72nd also took part in the work in the trenches, 
and had at that time as acfjutant the now disttoguished 
Lieut-Cleneral Sir Archibald Alison, who was commander of 
the Highland Brigade at Tel-el-Kebir. 

But if to the Brigade as a whole there was plenty of 
risk without a corresponding amount of gloiy, one of the 
regiments had another opportunity of obtaining distinction. 
Sir Colin Campbell, with the rank of Major-Oeneral, was 
appointed Governor of Balaclava, which was the base 
of the British operations, and the extreme left of the 
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Ailies' poBition — Colonel CameTon, of the 42nd, having 
meanwhile succeeded to the command of the Highland 
Brigade. The 42nd and 79th were drafted to fatigue duty, 
and to occupy places ux the trenches — ^the 93rd alone of the 
Highlanders being left in front of Balaclaya with Sir CoUil 

The position was one of great importance and corresponding 
defects. Some points of the defence Sir C!olin found to he 
so extremely weak that he regarded them with great anxiety. 
He set to work, however, with all his energy to repair what 
was faulty. " The first to rise," says General Shadwell, his 
biographer, who was at the time a member of his etafiP, he 
was the last to lie down, though engaged on his legs or on 
horseback every hour of the day in the superintendence of 
the different working parties, encouraging the diligent^ 
rebuking the indolent^ besides visiting at early dawn and 
nightfall, not only his own posts, but those of the cavalry.** 

By the 21st of October the defences had been so far 
completed that Sir C!olin expressed his belief that^ defective 
as they were, he could hold them against any but an over- 
whehning force. The outer line of works was from 2,000 to 
2,500 yards in front of the inner line, and was garrisoned by 
nearly 5,000 Turks, under Bustem Pacha. On the Balaclava 
plain, and maintaining communication between the outer and 
inner line of works, was Lord Lucan's command of cavalry, 
1,500 strong. The 93rd,8trengthenedbysome other troops, was 
posted in front of the village of Kadikoi, and nearer Balaclava 
was a somewhat scattered force of marines. The defences 
were not completed a day too soon* From the 18th to the 
21st the Russian field army lying in front had been seen to 
make several reconnaissances in force. So strong indeed had 
they appeared on the latter day that Sir Colin believed an 
attack on Balaclava imminent, and reinforcements were 
actuaUy sent to his assistance. The enemy retired, however, 
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for the time, and the leinf oicements went hack to their poets ; 
hut Sir Colin was certain he would not he allowed to remain 
long at peace. It was an anxious time, and the strain upon 
the commander with his slender force was very great. He 
knew the importance of Balaclava to the British — ^it was their 
only channel of communication with the outer world, and 
the way hy which they ohtained their stores and supplies — 
and he divined that the Bussians would some day make a 
desperate effort to cut that communication. 

He was right. The event occurred sooner even than he 
expected. On the evening of the 24th the Turkish com- 
mander communicated to Sir Colin information from a spy 
that an attack would he made next day. The night passed 
quietly, Sir Colin on the alert, as usual, and his men anxious 
and wary at their posts. Before dayhreak the troops were 
under arms— and not a moment too soon. Breathless and 
excited riders arrived at headquarters with the intelligence that 
the enemy, in strong force, were on the move. Immediately 
all was stir in the British ranks. " Boot and Saddle" hlared 
the trumpets of Lucan's squadron, and immediately the 
horsemen were riding, " pistols and carhines" loaded, towards 
the point where they expected to be required. 

On Sir Colin, who had heen in the saddle since long before 
daylight, devolved the responsibility of checking the enemy, 
and as soon as he realised the real nature and magnitude of 
the attack, he decided on his course of action. He imme- 
diately rode up to, and placed himself by the side of, the 
gallant 9drd, who impatiently awaited his orders. The scene 
presented to him in the dim morning was of the most exciting 
kind, and one calculated to try even the strongest nerves. 
Debouching from the hills in front were great bodies of the 
enemy. They were of all arms — ^infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery — and were moving rapidly in the direction of the 
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Tarkiah redoubts. As compaied with the dender forces 
holding Baladava, the nximbers were indeed oyerwhelming — 
25 battalions of infantry, 34 squadrons of cavaliy, and 78 
guns — the whole amounting to about 24,000 men. Lucan's 
cavalry had gone to assist the Turks in the redoubts, against 
whom it was now dear the attack was primarily directed; 
and Sir Colin and the 93rd stood calmly at their post to watch- 
the course of events. On came the Bussians with irresistible 
force— covering their attack with 30 guns — and soon it was 
seen that the Turks in No. 1 Redoubt^ subjected to a terrible 
fire, were giving way. In a few minutes more the redoubt 
was caiiied, and its defenders were in flight. With this in 
possession of the enemy, it was impossible for the others to 
hold out^ and in a short time they were carried in detail, and 
the Turks were seen fleeing from their posts, and making, in 
a straggling mass, for Balaclava, between which and them- 
sdves iJie 93rd was drawn up. Seeing the steady array of 
the Highlanders, the fugitives ran towards the line, and were 
hastily formed on either flank. 

And now the victorious Bussians, being in full possession 
of the redoubts, advanced in force into the gentle valley 
which lay between themselves and the Highlanders, who occu- 
pied a piece of slightly rising ground. In their thousands 
they moved forward, and their artillery coming within range, 
opened fire so successfully that one or two of the Highlanders 
and some of the Turks were wounded. Sedng this. Sir 
Colin retired his men behind the crest of the hill, and as 
they lay down he watched the devdopment of the Bussian 
movement. It was quickly revealed to him, for, as he 
watched, four squadrons of the enemy's cavalry, suddenly 
detaching themsdves from the main body and heading 
straight for the 93rd, galloped forward at the charge. 

A critical moment was at hand, and one in which the 
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chances were entiiely in fayonr of the adyancing hozsemexL 
The force in Campbell's hand was slender indeed when 
the task before it is considered. Formed in line, only two 
deep, were 550 of the 93rd, and about 100 invalids whom 
Colonel Daveney had drawn up on the Highlanders' left. 
In addition were the Turks already mentioned, on whom, 
however, no reliance could be placed. But the General had 
confidence in his Highlanders, and to show it he rode down 
the line and said — 

''Now, men, remember there is no retreat from here. 
Tou must die where you stand." 
The response was decided and cheerful — 
"Ay, ay. Sir Colin ; an' need be, we'll do that." 
It was J<5hn Scott, the right-hand man of No. 6 Company, 
who spoke, and others took up and shouted forth the reply. 

Sir Colin immediately ordered the Highlanders forward to 
the crest of the hill, and the men obeyed with an impetuosity 
which suggested a desire to rush on and charge the advancing 
enemy. But this would have ruined all, and as they sprang 
forward Sir Colin, with his temper at fever heat, was heard 
fiercely shouting — 

"JSTinety-thirdl Ninety-third 1 D ^n all that eagerness 1" 

"The angry voice of the old man," says Kinglake^ 
quickly steadied the hne." And now came an exhibition 
of quiet resolute courage such as soldieis have seldom dis- 
played on the field of battle. Discarding the usual method 
adopted by infantry of receiving cavalry in square— not 
even troubling himself to throw his men into fours — Sir 
Colin awaited the onslaught with his " thin red line" of two 
deep. As the thunder of the furiously galloping horse and 
the cries of the riders fell upon the ears of the Turks, 
huddled on the flanks of the 93rd, they quickly broke, and 
once more ran to the rear in uttM afi&ight, holding out their 
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handfl to the aihipe in the roadstead, and crying out^ Ship, 
ship.** Bat the 93id atood finn as the unshaken rooL 
Nearer and nearer came the cavaliy, their swords, lanceheadsi 
and bright hehnets glittering in the now clear morning light. 
Their pace was furious — General Wolseley calculates it at 
three hundred and fifty yards a minute— the ground seeming 
literally to fly beneath their feet^ and the manner in ^ bich 
they brandished their weapons showed the fierceness of their 
desire for the combat But combat was hardly to be 
expected, for '*that thin red streak, tipped with sted,** 
might have been regarded as no greater an obstacle than a 
fence of furze. And coming on behind the leaders were 
squadron after squadron, like, says James Grant, <Hhe 
succeesiYe wayes of a human sea." 

It was a terrible trial for men to stand unmoved and watch 
this raging avalanche hurling itself against them. In other 
parts of the field," says Dr Sussell, of the Time$, who saw 
the action, with breathless suspense every one waited the 
bursting of the wave upon the line of Gaelic rock." But the 
time for action had come. Suddenly a word of command 
rang out sharp and clear, and the rifles of the 93rd were 
leveUed at the advancing foe. The plumed heads drooped as 
the regulation three seconds wero spent in taking careful 
aiBL Then flashed out from flank to flank a withering 
ToUey, which sent dismay into the enemy's ranks, caused 
them to reel, stagger, stumble, and recoil Their headlong 
eoorse was checked, and as they tried to extricate themselves 
from the wild confusion into which they had been thrown, 
the cool Highlanders, calmly as if on parade, brought their 
butts to the ground and reloaded. A detachment headed off 
from the main body of the enemy, and moving to the left^ 
attempted to outflank the 93rd. ''That man knows his 
business, Shadwell," said Sir Colin to a staff officer beiside 
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him ; and also knowing his business, Sir Colin wheeled a 
portion of his men to the nghi to meet the emergency. The 
movement was succeesfuL One more volley, and the dis- 
comfited horsemen were galloping back in full retreat. 
"Well done, brave Highlanders,** shouted the spectators, 
as they for a moment breathed again. A great end had been 
achieved, a marvellous feat in warfare accomplished. The 
weakest point in the defence of Balaclava had been maintained, 
and the Bussian opportunity was lost. General Bunoughs, 
who was at the time Lieutenant of JSTo. 6 Company, states in 

The Becords of the 93rd Begiment^" that a party of British 
officers were afterwards informed by Bussian officers who were 
in the engagement that few of us were killed, but nearly every 
man and horse was wounded." Many horses were killed. 

"The advance of the Bussian squadrons," writes Mr 
Kinglake, " marked what might well seem at the moment to 
be an ugly if not desperate crisis in the defence of the 
English seaport Few or none at the time could have had 
safe grounds for believing that^ before the arrival of succours, 
Liprandi (the Bussian commander) would be at all once 
stayed in his career of victory, and in the judgment of those, 
if any there were, who suffered themselves to grow thought- 
ful, the whole power of our people in the plain and the port 
of Balaclava must have seemed to be in jeopardy ; for not 
only had the enemy overmastered the outer line of defence, 
and triumphantly broken in through it^ but also having a 
weight of numbers, which for the moment stood as that of 
an army to a regiment^ he already had made bold to be 
driving his cavalry at the very heart of the English resources. 
If, in such a condition of things, some few hundreds of 
infantry men stood shoulder to Moulder in line confronting 
the victor upon open ground, and maintaining from first to last 
their composure, their cheerfulness, nay, even their soldierly 
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mirih — they proved themBelves braye men by a test which 
was other than that of eharp combat^ but hardly less trying. 
And the Highlanders," the historian continues, "whilst 
in this joyous mood, were not without a subject of merriment ; 
for they saw how the Turks in their flight met a new and 
terrible foe. There came out from the camp of the TTigliUTii^ 
r^ment a stalwart and angry Scotch wife, with an uplifted 
stick in her hand; and then, if ever in history, the fortunes 
of Islam waned low beneath the manifest ascendant of the 
Cross ; for the blows of this Christian woman fell thick on 
the backs of the EaithfiiL She believed, it seems, that^ 
besides being guilty of running away, the Turks meant to 
pillage her camp, and the blows she delivered were not mere 
expressions of scorn, but actual and fierce punishment. In 
one instance she laid hold of a strong-looking, burly Turk 
and held him f aat until she had beaten him for some time, 
and seemingly with great fury. She also applied much in- 
vective. Kotwithstanding graver claims upon their attention, 
the men of the 93rd were able to witness this incident. It 
mightily pleased and amused them." 

A few days later Sir Colin and his man hM the gratifica- 
tion of receiving the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief for 
their heroic deed. It was in the form of a general order, 
and was in the following terms : — " The Commander of the 
Forces feels deeply indebted to Migor^neral Sir Colin 
Campbell for his able and persevering exertions in the action 
in front of Balaclava on the 25th inst., and he has much 
pleasore in publishing to the army the brilliant manner in 
which the 93rd Highlanders, under his able directions^ re- 
pulsed the enemy's cavahy. The Migor-General (Sir Colin) 
had soeh confidence in this distinguished regiment that he 
was satisfied that it should receive the charge in line, and 
the result proved that his confidence was not misplaced*'^ 
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The phases of the hattle which followed the lepuhe of the 
Bussian cavaLy by the 93rd do not come within the scope 
of our task. Tet we may mention that deeds of heioism, 
furnishing an imperishable page of British history, were im- 
mediately after performed by the light and Heavy Brigadea, 
who made the famous charges through* the Valley of Death. 
Many, very many, lives were lost ; but the survivors earned 
undying glory, and the &llen were stricken down in a 
combat which, on their side, for fierceness and hopeXeameu 
has no parallel in modem history. 
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THE CRIMEA-LIFE Df THE TRENCHES. 

X^^TITH the engagement at Baladava the duties of the 
^^^^ Highland Brigade in the Crimea did not end, hat 
the men had no farther chance of displaying con- 
spicaoas heroism in hattle. A great opportanity was loet 
<m the 9th of Septemher 1855. On the previoas day the 
Brigade had been detailed as supports in the grand assault 
on the Bedan, but had not engaged in the fight. Next day 
the assault was to have been renewed, with the Highland 
Brigade as the storming party; but the enemy evacuated 
the position, and the hazardous service — ^in which the men 
were eager to engage — was not required. 

An incident connected with the evacuation of Sebastopol 
is recorded in Fullarton's ''Highland Regiments" by Mr 
Keltic, and its importance makes it worth repeating: — 
'' About midnight on the 8th, the Bussian fire having pre- 
viously ceased, and everything appearing unusually quiet, 
Lieutenant W. M'Bean, the Adjutant of the 93rd, left the 
advanced trench, and, approaching the Bedan, was struck 
with the idea that it was deserted by the Bussians. He 
accordingly gallantly volunteered to enter it, which he did 
with a party of ten volunteers of the light Company, under 
lieutenant Fenwick, and a like number of the 72nd under 
Captain Bice. They found no one in the Bedan but the 
dead and wounded left after the assault. The party, how- 
ever, had a narrow escape, as an explosion took place in the 
Bedan shortly after." 

On the first anniversary of the battle of the Alma, Sir 
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Colin Campbell had an opporfconitj of ezpteanng his ad* 
miiation for the Highland Brigade. On that day the first 
presentation of Crimean medals was made, and Sir Colin 
issued a stirring address to the troops, in which he said : — 

''Highland Bbigadb, 

"On the first anniversary of the glorious battle of the 
Alma oar gracious Sovereign has commanded the Crimean 
medal to be presented to her gallant soldiers who were the 
first to meet the Bussians and defeat them on their own 
territory. The fatigues and hardships of that year are well 
known, and have greatly thinned our ranks since the day we 
scaled the Alma heights together. To that day Scotchmen 
can look with pride. For your deeds upon that day you 
received the marked encomiums of Lord Baglan, the thanks 
of the Queen, and the admiration of alL Scotchmen are 
proud of you. I, too, am a Scotchman, and proud of the 
honour of commanding so distinguished a Brigade ; and still 
prouder that through all the trying severities of the winter, its 
incessant labours and decimating disease, you have still main- 
tained the same unflinching courage and energy with which 
your discipline, obedience, and steadiness, in whatever cir- 
cumstances you are placed, make you so unrivalled (and none 
more so than the oldest regiment of the Brigade), and your 
Commander confident of success, however numerous and 
determined your foe. 

« I cannot conclude without bringing to your minds that 
the eyes of your countrymen are upon you. I know you 
think of it, and will endeavour by every effort to mm'Titftin 
your famed and admirable discipline ; also that your conduct 
in private equals your prowess in the field ; and when the 
day arrives that you are no longer required in the field, 
welcome arms will be ready to meet you with pride, and give 
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jou the blessings joui deeds have so materially aided to 
bring to yonr countiy. And in after years, when recalling 
the scenes of the Crimea by your ingleside, your greatest 
pride will be that you, too, were there, and proved yourself 
a worthy son of sires who, in bygone days, on many a field 
added lustre to their country's fame. . . . 

Bemember never to lose sight of the circumstance that 
you are natives of Scotland ; that your country admires you 
for your bravery ; that it still expects much from you ; in 
flihort^ let every one consider himself an hero of Scotland. It 
is my pride, and shall also be my boast amongst the few 
friends which Providence has left me, and those which I 
have acquired, that this decoration of the Order of the Bath 
which I now wear has been conferred upon me on account of 
the distinguished gallantry you have displayed." 

The old man's love for his Highlanders is revealed in 
every line of the above. It is painful to think that so gallant 
a soldier and so noble a man should have so often been pushed 
aside in the struggle for plAce. In the Crimea he had 
reason — and perhaps good reason — ^to think that his services 
were not regarded in certain influential quarters with the 
favour they deserved ; and he found himself more than once 
left out in the cold, when his experience and his courage 
entitled him to a leading voice in deliberation, and a foremost 
place in action. This treatment was so painful to him that 
he determined to retire from the army ; and obtaining leave 
of absence, quitted the Crimea for England early in November 
1855. After firmly demanding and obtaining explanations 
from Ministers, and assurance of the consideration to which 
his services and talents entitled him, his love for soldiering 
prevailed over his pride, and he returned two months later to 
his post at the seat of war. 

Before leaving the subject of the Crimea, one or two inci- 
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dents illofitrating the vicissitades of the men in the trenches 
may be given. As a rule, it was exhausting, miserable work 
Tet the British soldier is very slow to grumble at the round 
of duty, whatever the hardships of that duty may be ; and 
during the siege of Sebastopol, which proved so disastrous to 
the health and lives of the besiegers, the troops bore up with 
a patient heroism that won for them the respect even of their 
enemies. For the most part, life in the trenches was an 
arduous thing ; but it was not without its brighter side. If 
risks had to be run and accidents deplored, there were also 
dangers to be escaped and congratulations bestowed* If the 
messeuger of death was often in their midst, the guardian 
angel was also present ever and anon snatching one and 
another brave fellow from the line of the bullet or the radius 
of the bursting shell. There was an irrepressible spirit of 
good humour pervading the ranks, conquering the disposition 
to be melancholy over the sufferings and death of their 
comrades and the constant danger to themselves. There was 
likewise the steadfast hope of getting once more, as at the 
Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman, to close quarters with the 
enemy, and giving them another proof of true British mettle. 

As an example of the stoical fortitude displayed by our 
soldiers, Mr Keltie gives what he truly terms "a striking 
and intensely pathetic reminiscence of the campaign." It 
was furnished him by lieutenant-Olonel Clephane, and is 
of so affecting a nature that we quote the statement entire. 
Our only regret is that we cannot furmsh our readers with 
the brave fellow's name : — 

" Shortly after the opening of the bombardment of Sebas- 
topol, the 79th Highlanders furnished a party for trench 
duty, consisting of about 150 men under the command of a 
field officer, and accompanied by a similar number detailed 
from the brigade of Guards. Thej marched for the post of 
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dxitj shortly after daybreak, taking the well-known route 
through the 'Valley of Death/ as it was called. At that 
time a foe, more dreaded than the Bnssians, had persistently 
dogged the footsteps of the army, never attacking it in force, 
but picking out a victim here and there with such unerring 
certainty, that to be sensible of his approach was to feel 
doomed* The glimmering light was insufficient for making 
out more than the dark body of men that moved silently 
along the above gloomy locality in columns of march four 
deep ; but as the sun approached nearer the horizon, and the 
eye became accustomed to the glimmer, it was seen that one 
man was suffering under pain of no ordinary natuie, and was 
far from fit to go on duty that morning. Indeed, on being 
closely inspected, it became evident that the destroyer had 
set his seal on the unf ortonate f elloVs brow, and how he had 
mustered determination to equip himself and march out with 
the rest was almost inconceivable. Upon being questioned, 
however, he persisted that there was not much the matter, 
though he owned to spasms in his inside and cramps in his 
legs, and he steadily refused to return to camp without 
positive orders to that effect^ maintaining that he would be 
better as soon as he could get time to ' lie down a Hi.* All 
this time the colour of the poor fellow's face was positively 
and intensely blue, and the damps of death were standing 
unmistakably on his forehead. He staggered a» he walked, 
groaning with clenched teeth, but keeping step and shifting 
his lifle with the rest^ in obedience to every word of com- 
mand. He ought probably to have been at once despatched 
to the rear, but the party was now close to the scene of 
action (Gordon's Battery), the firing would immediately 
oommence, and somehow he was for the moment forgotten. 
The men took their places lining the breastwork, the troops 
whom they relieved marched ofi^ and the firing began and 
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was kept up with great fury on both sides. All at once a 
figure staggered out from the hollow beneath the earthen 
lampart where the men were lying, and fell groaning upon 
the earth a few paces to the rear. It was the unfortunate 
man whose case we hare just noticed. He was now in the 
last extremity, and there was not the ghost of a chance for 
him in this world; but three or four of his comrades 
instantly left their place of comparatiye safety, and surroimded 
him with a view of doing what they could to alleviate his 
sufferings. It was not much ; they raised him up and rubbed 
his legs, which were knotted with cramps, and brandy from 
an officer's flask was administered without stint. All in vain, 
of course ; but curiously enough, even then the dying man 
did not lose heart or show any weakness under sufferings 
which must have been frightful He was grateful to the 
men who were busy rubbing his agonised limbs, and expressed 
satisfaction with their efforts, after a fashion that had even 
some show of piteous humour about it ' Aye,' groaned he, 
as they came upon a knot of sinews as large as a pigeon's 
egg, ' that's the vaygahone! It became evident now that the 
best thing that could be done would be to get home to camp, 
so that he might at least die beyond the reach of shot and 
shelL The open ground to the rear of the battery was swept 
by a perfect storm of these missiles ; but volunteers at once 
came forward and placed upon one of the blood-stained 
litters the dying man, who, now nearly insensible, was 
carried back to his tent. This was effected without casualty 
to the bearers, who forthwith returned to their post, leaving 
their unfortunate comrade on the point of breathing his last.** 
Examples such as the above attest the grit of the men who 
laid siege to the Bussian stronghold, and so many of whom 
yielded up their lives in the struggle. The task had also its 
lighter side, and this is partially exhibited in the following 
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notes of experiences of life in the trenches, kindly famished 
by an old 72nd Highlander, who passed through the ordeal, 
and who is at the present moment Sergt.-M^jor of one of the 
Dundee Rifle Corps : — " I rememher," he says, " a glorious 
Sunday afternoon in the camp hefore Sehastopol. Along 
with a number of others, I had been ordered to parade for 
duty in the trenches, and after the usual preliminaries, we 
were marched to relieve the men who had been on duty 
during the previous twenty-four hours. A halt was made in 
the vaUey, known after the glorious charges of the Light and 
Heavy Brigades as the ' Yalley of Death,' and the men were 
permitted to fall out for a time till the arrangements for 
entering on trench duty had been completed. During the 
halt the men grouped together, and some of us got to chatting 
about home, and the old folks there. We speculated as to 
what they would be doing, and what they would be thinking 
of us. An old schoolfellow and myself by-and-by got 
together, and looking on the scene around us, we were both 
forcibly struck with its resemblance to a nook at the bottom 
of the Lomond Hills. This kept our minds for the time 
rather firmly fixed on home, and as both my comrade and 
myself had abandoned fairly good prospects in life to join 
the army and meet the hazjEmlous chances now before us, Qur 
thoughts took a sad rather than a cheerful turn. This was a 
frequent experience during the dreaiy, monotonous months 
of siege duty. But immediately we got within range of the 
enemy's fire all such thoughts were driven out of our heads. 
An indescribable feeling often took possession of me, and I 
believe all young soldiers are subject to it — that is, when 
aware they are in danger the desire seizes them to rush 
forward nearer to its source, as if to grapple with it. There 
was a good deal of excitement in getting both in and out of 
the trenches, and we had to be careful how we exposed our* 

D 
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selves to the enemy. We had to dodge their shot and shell, 
and, to vary the excitement a little, some of our own gunners 
in the batteries behind us, while firing on the enemy over 
our heads to cover our movements, would sometimes lose 
their range and send a round shot into a group, or cause a 
shell, intended for the enemy, to burst over our heads. It 
was, indeed, a very stirring two hours before we got fiaarly 
settled in our places for the night. 

On the night to which I am alluding we had rather a 
startling experience. We happened to be dose to a place 
called the Quarries, and in the Quarries was a working party 
of the 42nd. I was outside with my own corps ; but an old 
comrade of mine, who had volunteered and joined the 42nd at 
the commencement of the war, was engaged with the working 
party. Hearing him talk, I called him by name, and, after a 
few minutes, he came out to me. We were chatting together 
when we observed a 13-inch shell, that had been fired from 
a mortar about Sebastopol, attain its elevation almost over 
where we were standing. ' It will fall here,' I remarked. 

*No,' said D ; *it is meant for the working party 

inside ; let us stand still, and we'll be all right' Down came 
the shell, the fuse hissing fearfully, and struck on the top of 
the embankment whcM the working party were busy, rested 
a moment^ then rolled fizzing down the embankment to our 
very feet. D— ^ ran round the comer of the embankment, 
which was but a few steps off, calling on me to follow. 
But I was petrified, and could not move, so out he came, 
caught me by the sash, and was dragging me in when we 
both fell and rolled over together. At the same moment the 
shell bursty and in an instant we were covered with dirt and 
sand. But not a word was spoken — ^for an age, as it seemed. 

At length said D ^ *Are you hurtt' * I don't know,* 

I answered solemnly. 'Get up at once, then,' was his 
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tmceremonious reply. 'If yon don't know whether yon 
are hnrt or not, there's not much the matter with yon.' He 
was quite correct. We had just had a most providential 
escape. But all had not been so fortunate. A nice young 
lad, a piper in the regiment, who had been only a few yards 
from us, was literally blown to atoms, and two other poor 

fellows were wounded. D ^ it is worthy of mention, has 

since had his name enrolled on the record of true British 
heroes, having received the Victoria Gross for valour during 
the Indian Mutiny. 

" Some very ludicrous incidents also took place. When a 
man paraded for duty in the trenches, he took his rations for 
twenty-four hours along with him. These consisted of salt 
beef or pork, biscuits, coffee, sugar, &c. In the trenches 
they had to be cooked in the best way we could manage. 
On arriving at our destination, we were formed in single 
line, with slight intervals between the men, and then ordered 
to number by threes, when all the Nos. 1 were considered on 
duty for two hours, then the Nos. 2, and then the Nos. 3. 
This gave the off numbers an opportunity of getting a sleep, 
for, strange as it may appear, we used to sleep soundly, even 
in the trenches, with the shot and shell whizong and hissing 
about our ears. To cook ova food we required a fire, and to 
make a fire we required fuel, and the latter we had to look 
about for. One ^vourite way of securing fuel was to obtain 
the wooden case of a Moorsom shell, which was sufficient to 
cook all the food one was likely to have. When a fellow got 
hold of one of these he considered himself fortunate, and 
generally took special care that he did not lose or get it 
stolen. One night one of my squad had got hold of a case, 
and had laid it on the gabion beside him. Much as the 
poor fellow prized his treasure, and anxious as he was to 
keep it secure, he had succumbed to the demands of nature 
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and fallen sound asleep. He was lying thus at the bottom of 
the gabion when a round shot from Sebastopol struck the 
outside of the trench, and down fell the empty case on 
Sandy's head. Startled and stunned he roared out that he 
was done for, and a number of his comrades gathering round, 
he was anxiously asked where he had been hurt. His face 
was bespattered with blood, and he was blinded with dirt ; 
but though he felt he had been seriously wounded, he could 
not tell where the worst part was. A stretcher was procured, 
and Sandy was laid upon it He was then carefully carried 
back half a mile to where the doctors had improvised a field 
hospital He was taken in, laid on the rude table, and his 
face carefully sponged. The doctor, glancing at the wounded 
man, appeared to clearly understand the case. * Are you in 
much pain, my man V he asked Sandy only groaned out, 
' Oh 1' * Gome, come,' says the doctor, ' keep quiet ; try and 
sit up.' ' Oh ! ' again groaned Sandy. The doctor then 
called on the orderly to bring in a little brandy, which he 
gave to Sandy, and asked him to tiy and drink it, a request 
with which Sandy most readily complied. Seeing this, the 
doctor cried out, ' Oh I' in imitation of Sandy, adding, ' Get 
down off the table ; there is nothing the matter with you I* 
Poor Sandy did look crestfallen to find that he had not been 
wounded. He was loth to believe that his face had only been 
scratched by the precious case falling on his head. On his 
return to camp he was accompanied by the men who had 
carried him to the hospital, and their good-natured chaff at 
his expense was rather trying to his temper— one of them 
asserting that it was rather a cheeky joke to have them carry 
him half a mile to get a glass of brandy. As soon as Sandy 
reached his post the unlucky box caught his eye, and seizing 
it, he flung it from him, declaring he would rather starve 
than have a fire of it 
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''On another occasion a jolly little fellow, nicknamed 
' Fuchsia' Eraser, was boiling his coffee in his mess tin on 
his little fire. When he tried to remove the tin he found it 
too hot for him to lift He stepped to where his rifle was 
lying, and was in the act of drawing his ramrod to put 
through the handle of the tin, when a round shot fell smash 
right into the fire, playing hay oc with both it and the mess tin. 
For a moment ' Fuchsia' stood speechless, regarding his ruined 
mess, then burst out — ' Confound the thing ; if I had only 
been a little sooner.' At the moment he entirely forgot that 
he had just saved his life by being away from the fire." 

The Seigt-Major also furnishes a narrative of a narrow 
escape made by himself and a squad of the 72nd, who lost 
their way in the trenches, and almost landed within the 
enemy's lines. He describes the cannonade on the. morning 
of the 18th June — ^the day of the grand assault on the 
Malakoff and Bedan — as most terrific ; it seemed as if the 
iron hail was coming horn heaven itself. The day, he says, 
he has always considered the longest of his life — one that he 
thought would never come to an end. Before mid-day he 
had consumed all his rations, and it was almost midnight 
before the men got back to their tents. He was, however, 
fortunate in gettingin amongst a lot administered to by ' Jocky 
Garden,' who gave them stewed pork and biscuits. Jocky 
-WBB a favourite with the men ; if not on trench duty, he was 
always thinking of and preparing for his comrades who were 
on duty; and when it was Jocky's turn to go on duty his 
comrades, says the Seigt.-Migor, did not forget him. 

In 1857, a handsome monument was erected in the Dean 
Cemetery, Edinburgh, ''To the memory of Colonel the 
Honourable Lauderdale Maule, lieut-Colonel E. J. Elliot, 
lieut-Colonel James Ferguson, Captain Adam Maitknd, 
Lieut F. A. Grant Lieut F. J. Harrison, and Dr B. J. 
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Mackenzie ; also, 369 non-commissioned officers and men of 
the 79th Highlanders who died in Bulgaria and the Crimea, 
and who fell in action during the campaign of 1854-55." 




This long death-roll illustrates the havoc played by disease 
in the British ranks. 
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At tlie conclusion of onr last Chapter we mentioned that 
Sir Colin Camphell retomed to the Crimea after his visit to 
England. He had been so kindly received, and had been so 
mollified by the high esteem in which he found himself 
held in influential circles, that he returned to the Crimea 
prepared to place himself " under a corporal" if Her 
Migesty's service required it. But he reached the seat of 
war too late. Sebastopol had already fallen, and peace had 
been secured. 

As Sir Colin then viewed it, war with him was at an end, 
and he would henceforth follow the paths of peace. He 
determined to return home. But the love for his Highland 
Brigade burned more stron^y than ever in his heart. Ere 
he departed he assembled the 42nd, the 79th, and the 93rd 
together, and took leave of them in the following address, 
which Ib perhaps the most pathetic and affecting ever offered 
by a commander to his men : — 

Soldiers of the 42nd, 79th, and 93rd! old Highland 
Brigade, with whom I passed the early and perilous part of 
this war, I have now to take leave of you. In a few hours 
I shall be on board ship, never to see you again as a body. 
A long farewell 1 I am now old, and shall not be called to 
serve any more, and nothing wiU remain to me but the 
memoiy of my campaigns, and of the enduring, hardy, 
generous soldiers with whom I have been associated, whose 
name and gloiy will long be kept alive in the hearts of our 
coxmtrymen. When you go home, as you gradually fulfil 
your term of service, each to his family and his cottage, you 
will tell the story of your immortal advance in that victorious 
echelon up the heights of Alma, and of the old Brigadier 
who led you and loved you so welL Your children and your 
children's children will repeat the tale to other generations 
when only a few lines of history will remain to record all 
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the enthTudasm and discipline which have borne you so stoutly 
to the end of this war. Our native land will never forget 
the name of the Highland Brigade, and in some future war 
that nation wiU call for another pne to equal this, which it 
can never surpass. Though I shall be gone, the thought of 
you will go with me wherever I may be, and cheer my old 
age with a glorious recollection of dangers confronted and 
hardships endured. A pipe will never sound near me 
without carrying me back to the bright days when I was 
at your head, and wore the bonnet which you gained for me, 
and the honourable decorations on my breast, many of which 
I owe to your conduct. Biave soldiers, kind comrades, 
farewell!" 

The men were deeply moved by the eloquence of their 
brave old leader. Like him, they regarded the separation as 
final, and they freely showed their affection and regret. 

But the end of their glory had not come yet The future 
was pregnant with a great trial for Britain. In another and 
more distant land her strong arm was called into action, and 
a mighty struggle had to be waged to preserve her power. 
In that struggle Sir Colin and the Highland Brigade were 
called upon to take an arduous, and, as it proved, an honour^ 
able part. 
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BEFORE THE INDIAN MUTINT— THE 78ih IN PERSIA. 



tHE Peisiaii Campaign of 1856-57 was compaiaiiyely of 
80 little importance that we might have dismiased 
it in a paiagraph, but from the circamatance that 
engaged in it were a regiment of Highlanden and two British 
Generals — Outiam and Havelock — ^who in the Indian Mutiny 
gained a glory which shall never fade. Persian aggressions in 
the direction of Afghanistan cansed the (Jovemor-Oeneral of 
India, on November 1, 1856, to declare war against the Shah. 
Troops nnder Gkneral Stalker were immediately despatched 
from Bombay to Boshiro, where a landing was effected. That 
town quickly surrendered, and the BritiBh force pitched its 
camp there, to wait until the arrival of reinforcements should 
permit an advance in strength to strike a blow that would be 
felt 

Among the reinforcements was the 78th Highlanders— or 
''Bosfrshire Bu£b" — a regiment that had already gained 
great distinction in warfare, and one which was known to be 
composed of a large proportion of genuine Highlanders — 
men with good bone, muscle, and sinew, and with brave, 
undaunted hearts. The regiment had seen many vicissitudes, 
and had always acquitted itself with honour. Its flag bore 
the inscriptions Assays," **Maida,'' ''Java," and its record 
told how gallantly in many other engagements^ and under many 
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other climates, it had Bostained the brunt of battle. It was 
over 800 strong, and commanded by Colonel Stisted, a brave 
and capable officer, who was ably seconded by Msgor Mlntyre. 

To the command of the division which comprised the 78th 
was subsequently appointed an officer who, like Sir Colin 
Campbell, had great confidence in the Highlanders, and one in 
whom all who knew him or had served with him could place 
unbounded reliance. In all the long list of Britain's warrior 
heroes there is no more honoured name than that of Sir 
Henry Havelock, and no braver man ever drew the sword for 
Sovereign and country. Originally intended for the Law, he 
had received a liberal education, and was a cultured man, 
whose strong piety governed all his actions. He was now 
over sixty, and his military experience of more than thirty 
years had been gained in India during many hazardous and 
trying wars. Besides possessing all a true soldier's aspira- 
tions for honour and distinction, his circumstanoes were such 
that the emoluments of a responsible command had a strong 
attraction, and he had eagerly accepted the post when it was 
offered. He quickly recognised the high qualities of the 
78th, and when the opportunity came placed them at the 
point of danger, which is always to a soldier the point of 
honour. 

In supreme command of the expedition was another 
man of outstanding qualities — one of the most dia- 
tingmshed military administrators of his time — General 
Outram. He, too, had gained his laurels in India — and a 
singular incident in connection with the appointments of 
himself and Havelock may be mentioned. Havelock, who 
had been consulted by the military authorities in India at 
the outbreak of the war, as to the fittest man to act as Com« 
mander-in-Chief, instantly named Outram. Outram, on the 
other hand, who was in England at the time, and knew 
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noihing of this, instantlj on receiving his appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief, advised that General Havelock should 




From engraving in " CMdimi^t Life «/ Outram," 



receive the command of the second division. Outram, although 
of rather insignificant presence, was possessed of indomit- 
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able courage and an iron wilL In addition, his administra- 
tive and diplomatic abilities were of the very highest order — 
and so utterly unselfish was ha that he had already earned 
the title of " the Bayard of India" — ^the single line which, at 
the suggestion of Dean Stanley, serves as the inscription on 
the slab which marks his grave in Westminster Abbey. 
When but a boy Outram had displayed many of the qualities 
which marked him as a man. He had stood on the seashore, 
when his hand had been caught by a crab, and the blood 
was streaming from it, and, holding the creature al<^ 
watched with set teeth, but without cry or grimace, until its 
own weight compelled the creature to relax its hold and f sll 
to the ground. I thought he'd get tired at last^'' he coolly 
remarked, as he quietly wiped lus bleeding fingers. At 
Aberdeen, where he was educated, he became a favourite 
with the soldiers, and an eqiial favourite with the sailors. 
One day, however, the sailors having mutinied, the soldieia 
were sent against them with muskets loaded, and bloodshed 
was expected. All Aberdeen was excited, and one of the 
incidents long remembered was that when the soldiers came 
close to the sailors, who were drawn up in a body on the 
quay, little Jamie Outram— only thirteen — ^was seen pacing 
about ^'like a tiger in his den," between the expected com- 
batants, protecting his sailor friends from the threatening 
muskets, and resolved to receive the fire firsts if firing there 
was to be." Matters, however, ended peacefully, and Outram 
was not called on to make any further display of his boyish 
heroism. There had been some thought of traimng him for 
the Church ; but Outram revolted. " You see that window," 
he said to his sister; ''rather than be a parson, Pm out of it, 
and 111 list for a common soldier." And into the army 
he had gone at seventeen, as a cadet in the Indian service. 
Then had come the opportunity of proving that " he had the 
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heart and courage of a giaat in the body of a pigmy." Yet; 
diminutiye-looking as he was, he was no weakling. His con- 
stitaiion was of iron. He had determined to conquer climate 
and disease, and had been saccessfuL Cholera, fever, and 
dysentery had attacked him again and again, and he had 
emerged from the illness to labours and duties more fatiguing 
and arduous than before. His military and diplomatic 
services had been of the most brilliant kind. He had pur- 
sued Dost Mahomed through the almost inaccessible wilds of 
Afghanistan with a daring and rapidity which had won for 
him the admiration alike of India and of Britain. In the 
campaign which terminated with the annexation of Scinde he 
had distinguished himself by conspicuous valour, and had 
divided the amount of his prize-money among the benevolent 
institutions of India. Outram had the further advantage of 
being quickly able, by his chivalrous bearing and generous 
appreciation of honest service, to popularise himself with all 
ranks under him. 

Thus ably commanded, the expedition moved forward to 
success. The first operation was a march against the enemy's 
position, forty-six miles from Bushire, which, upon being 
reached, was found partially abandoned. After destroying 
everything that could be found, Outram ordered a return to 
Bushire. The march back was' commenced early in the 
evening of February 7th. For a few hours everything went 
well ; but at midnight the troops were startled by the rattle 
of musketry, and the booming of heavy guns in the rear. 
The enemy had formed an ambuscade on the line of march, 
and attacked the British column. Soon the whole force was 
engaged in a fierce skirmishing battle. Captain Hunt^ of the 
78th, the historian of the campaign, thus describes the 
afihir : — Horsemen galloped round on all sides, yelling and 
screaming like fiends, and with trumpets and bugles making 
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as much noise as possible. One of their bngleis had the 
audacity to go close to a skirmishing body of the 78thy and 
sound first the * cease fire,' and afterwards * incline to the left^' 
escaping in the dark. Seyeral English officers having, but a few 
years since, being employed in organising the Persian troops, 
accounted for the knowledge of our bugle calls, now artfully 
used to create confusion. The steadiness of the men was 
most admirable. .... The horsemen of the enemy 
were at first very bold, dashing close up to the line, and on 
one occasion especially, dose to the front of the 78th High- 
landers ; but, finding that they could occasion no disorder, 
this desultory system of attack gradually ceased, and the 
arrangement of the troops for the night was effected under 
nothing moro serious than a distant skirmishing fire." 

During the night the enemy opened a heavy firo with the 
big guns on the camp, but fortunately did little harm. In 
the morning their punishment came. They were found 
strongly posted at the village of Kooshab. The British force 
at once moved against them, the 78th being in the leading 
line. In front of the enemy's centro were two mounds, 
which were used as redoubts, behind which cannon were 
placed. These had to be taken, and the Highlanders advanced 
in splendid style — at a rapid pace getting over the rising 
ground covered by the enemy's guns, and closing with the 
astonished Persians before they could get out of the way. 
The slaughter of the enemy was terrific, more than 700 dead 
being left on the field, while the loss of the British was com- 
paratively trifling. For this affair the word Kooshab" was 
ordered to be inscribed on the colours of the 78th, and 
Colonel Stisted, their commander, was mentioned with honour 
in Outram's despatches. 

The march was afterwards resumed. It was a haasardous 
and painful one — through swamps and mire, and under a 
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pelting rain — ^yet at the end of fifty hours from its oommence- 
ment, the troops had marched forty-four miles, and fought 
and defeated the enemy twice— a very creditahle accomplish- 
ment indeed. 

The concluding general engagement of this brief campaign 
took place in March. The enemy had strongly entrenched 
themselves at the Tillage of Mohumrah, on the banks of the 
riyer Euphrates, and an expedition was despatched to drive 
them out. Among the troops detailed was the 78th, which 
mustered its full strength for the service. For months the 
Persians had been strengthening the position. They had 
erected strong batteries and earthworks, mounted with heavy 
ordnance, which were so skilfully placed that the whole course 
of the river was swept by their fire. Nothing had been left 
undone to render the position safe from attack, and the 
enemy deemed it impossible that any craft could pass up the 
river through their .fire. They mustered 13,000 men of all 
arms, had 30 guns, and were commanded by £hander Meersa 
— ^the Shah-Zada, a prince of the blood, and a man of some 
military repute. The plan of the British operations was 
this — ^To attack the enemy's batteries with steamers and ships 
of war, and when the fire was nearly silenced, to pass up the 
river rapidly with the troops in small steamers and towing 
boats, land the force above the northern forts, and immediately 
advance upon the entrenched camp. 

The British expedition, consisting of 4886 men, of which 
nearly two-thirds were Indian troops, sailed up the river in 
fine order, Havelock commanding and accompanying the 
leading division. On arriving within three miles of the 
enemy's southern battery the vessels were anchored, and at 
daybreak on the 26th March a heavy fire was opened on the 
position from mortar rafts and the war vessels. By nine o'clock 
the batteiies were almost silenced. An incessant shower of 
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shot and shell had been thrown into the enemy's entrenchmenta 
— ^the 68 pounder shots were seen to cut down large date 
trees, 18 inches in diameter, as if they had been mere twigs— 
and it was a matter of surprise, says Havelock's biographer, 
that the Persians were able to stand the awful fire for so long 
a period. The signal was now hoisted for the steamers with 
the troops to move up to the point of debarkation. The 
Berenice, carrying the 78th, with whom was Havelock him- 
self, led the way. The deck of the steamer was crowded, and 
the General, glass in hand, took his position on the paddle-box. 
He stationed himself there that he might the better watch 
the movements of the enemy, and keep control of the men, 
who were now passing entirely defenceless within a hundred 
yards of the Persian guns. A single round shot striking that 
crowded deck would have played terrible hayoc in the dense 
mass of men who stood packed together. As it was, the 
guns were once or twice discharged at them, and the hull 
and rigging of the ^'Berenice" were struck by several shots^ 
but not a life was lost. The troops were landed under 
the protection of the ships of war — Sir James Outram 
arriving on the scene as the debarkation of the 78th was 
being completed. 

By half-past one the men were ready to advance. Intervening 
between them and the enemy's entrenched camp were a date 
grove and a level plain, and through the grove and over the 
plain went the force in splendid style, marching in contiguous 
columns at quarter distance. The position was formidable, 
but the troops were on their mettle, and were determined to 
carry it with a rush. The enemy, however, gave them no 
opportunity of displaying their fighting qualities. The sight 
of the armed force marching across the plain towards them 
was too much for the poor Persians, who, frightened for their 
safety, exploded their largest magazine, threw away their 
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weaponfl) and fled for their lives, leaving their baggage and 
other apoil to fall into the hands of the conquerors. 

The Persians retreated to the town of Ahwaz, about 100 
miles distant, on the river Karon ; and Outram immediately 
decided to send an armed force of 300 men, with small 
steamers, gunboats, and cutters to effect a reconnaisance. 
The command was given to Captain Hunt, of the 78th, who 
took with him two companies of that regiment. On the Ist 
of April they came upon the enemy, but instead of merely 
making a reconnaisance, as instructed, the gallant Hunt 
determined to engage the Persians. It was an adventurous 
enterprise, as the enemy had 6000 infantry, 5 guns, and about 
2000 cavalry. But so plnckily did the Highlanders and the 
Grenadiers of the 64th, by whom they were accompanied, 
advance to the attack, so well were they disposed by Captain 
Hunt, and so courageously did they engage the Persians, that 
in an hour and a half the latter were in full retreat, leaving 
a large quantity of arms and stores, which was taken 
possession of by the plucky little expedition. 

The Persians had now discovered that they were unable to 
meet British troops in battle with any chance of success, and 
peace was sued for and obtained. Fighting was thus at an 
end, and the force left the country. 

- Although there had been little opportunity of displaying 
their valour, the conduct of the 78th Bjghlanders had strongly 
impressed General Havelock, who was a close observer of 
men. In his confidential report on that corps, before leaving 
Persia, a copy of which, says Mr J. Clark Marsham, was 
found among his papers, the following passage occurred 

There is a fine spirit in the ranks of this regiment. I am 
given to understand that it behaved remarkably well in the 
affair at Kooshab, which took place before I reached the 
army ; and during the naval action on the Euphrates, and its 

£ 
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landing heie, ite steadiness, zeal, and activity under my own 
observation, were conspicuooa The men have been subjected 
in this service to a good deal of exposure, to extremes of 
climate, and have had heavy work to execute with their 
entrenching tools, in constructing redoubts, and making roads. 
They have been, while I have had the opportunity of 
watching them, most cheerful ; and have never seemed to 
regret or complain of anything but that they had no further 
chance of meeting the enemy. I am convinced the regiment 
would be second to none in the service if its high military 
qualities were drawn forth. It is proud of its colours, its 
tartan, and its former achievements." 

Nearer than any of them knew was the time when the 
military qualities of the 78th were to be drawn out When 
Havelock reached Bombay, on his return from Persia, the 
first thing he heard was the " astounding intelligence " that 
the native army of India was in revolt " This," he wrote, 
** is the most tremendous convulsion I have ever witnessed ; 
the crisis is eventful." 

Eventful, indeed, it was for England and for India ; and, 
as the sequel proved, especially eventful for Henry Havelock 
and the gallant 78fh, the heroic Saviours of India." 
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tHE annals of war have no darker page than that 
furnished by what General Havelock described as the 
*^ eventful crisis" which in May 1857 arose in India. 
It is the blackest chapter in British militaiy history. India 
and Britain alike were startled and stunned by the sadden- 
ness of the rising. It came like a bolt from the blue, yet 
with the disastrous consequences of a mighty convulsion. In 
one day the work of Clive and Hastings, the Metcalf es and 
Lawrences seemed practically undone. Horror followed sur^ 
prise, as the story of the mutineers' excesses was flashed 
from East to West, accompanied by the despairing cry for 
help of the sufferers in their extremity. It was a terrible 
time. The mutineers seemed suddenly transformed from men 
to fiends. They became possessed by a mad craving for 
vengeance, which the perpetration of no atrocity could satisfy. 
The more they revelled in bloodshed the more revolting became 
the forms of their fiendish cruelty — their hellish delights 
putting the direst acts of Nero himself to the blush. It was 
a revolution of the most overwhelming nature, and its details 
sent a thrill of indignation through the civilised world. 

We shall endeavouTi very briefly, to let the reader under- 
stand the situation. The administration of Indian afibirs was 
then in the hands of the East India Company, which main- 
tained at the time a large army, amounting to almost 250,000 
men, in the main officered by Europeans. Of this army 
about 20,000 were Europeans — Queen's troops — but paid and 
maintained by the Company ; the rest were native soldiers 
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or Sepoys. The Biitifih regiments were spread through 
the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombaj, and were, 
compared with the numbers of the Natives, a comparatively 
slender force. Among the natives an idea had b^gon to 
prevail that in the hundredth year after Lord Olive's great 
victory at Plassey the British power in India would cease. 
For a time a growing discontent had beeii visible among the 
Mohammedans — ^no doubt smarting under the memory and 
oppression of the bitter wrongs which characterised our early 
rule in India — and this was increased by certain acts of the 
British authorities, which were considered to cast indignities 
and humiliation upon one or two of the great Native Princes, 
The signs of discontent were unheeded — ^the European force 
was indeed reduced, which gave the natives hope of deliver- 
ance—and the wave of disaffection spread from caste to caste, 
gaining in strength as it went. **The real motive of 
mutiny, " says G. 0. Tievelyan, writing, perhaps, a trifle too 
much from an Anglo-Indian point of view, " was the ambition 
of the soldiery. Spoilt^ flattered, and idle, in the indolence of 
its presumed strength, that pampered army thought nothing 
too good for itself and nothing too formidable. High caste 
Brahmins all, proud as Lucifer, they deemed that to them 
of right belonged the treasures and the Empire of India. 
Hampered with debt, they looked for the day of a general 
spoliation. Chafing under restraint^ they panted to indulge 
themselves in unbridled rapine and license." An emblem of 
agreement was secretly passed from station to station, and 
from hand to hand, by which each native regiment pledged 
itself to stand by its neighbour, each Sepoy to stand by his 
comrade, come what might Experienced men saw the signs, 
and feared something was to happen ; but of its nature they 
knew and dreamed nothing. And so Anglo-Indian society 
remained quite confident and careless — dipping in pleasure 
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and gaiety, attending balls and conveisauones, manying and 
giving in marriage, scheming and aspiring to place and power, 
and making engagements which would never be kept 

At length the spark was applied to the well-laid mine. It 
had been determined to issue the Enfield rifle to the Native 
troops. The cartridges of the Enfield were lubricated with 
grease, and those for the rifles now being issued were made 
in the great factory or laboratory at Dumdum, a few miles 
from Calcutta. One day a mechanic employed at the work 
asked a half-caste Brahmin for a draught of water out of his 
lotah — a small brass drinking-vessel. This the Brahmin 
refused, on the ground that he did not know to what caste 
the mechanic belonged— caste being to the Brahmin more 
precious than life itself. 

Tou are very particular about your caste now," sneered 
the workman in retort ; but you will soon have no caste 
left ; for you will be required to bite cartridges smeared with 
the fat of pigs and cows." 

To the Brahmin this intelligence was simply astounding. 
Against the idea his whole soul rose in horror and loathing. 
The Brahmin, whatever he may be in character or religious 
belief, is inexorable on the subject of caste. He must abide 
by his meal of milk, rice, or vegetables ; to permit beef ox 
pork to touch his lips would be a disgrace in this world and 
destruction in the world to come. The man, stricken frantic 
by what he had been told, flew from room to room, telling 
his comrades of the design the Feringhees had formed against 
their race. Hindoo and Mohammedan joined in the belief, 
and the stoiy spread from station to station with the utmost 
rapidity. 

Immediately the flame burst forth. At several stations 
the soldiers objected to the cartridges. They were dealt with 
in various ways ; but still the disaffection spread. At length 
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at Meerut the 3rd Native Cavaliy refased to take the cart* 
ridges on parade, and next day nearly 90 of the men were 
tried by court-martial, then stripped of their uniform, 
ironed, and marched to prison* As they went they vowed 
vengeance against the Government and white-faced Faring- 
hees. Two days later, Sunday evening, as the church bells 
were ringing, incendiary fires were seen to burst forth in 
various directions. Then the men rushed to the prison, 
burst open the doors, struck the chains from the prisoners^ 
and let all within the walls go free. On the parade ground 
they shot dead Colonel Finnis and other officers, who en- 
deavoured to appease them ; then, joined by an infuriated 
mob, they rushed to the houses of the European residents, 
and, without discrimination as to age or sex, butchered all they 
could seize, "aggravating murder by outrages still more 
horrible." 

This was the opening of the flood of mutiny and blood- 
shed, and the Sepoys instantly let loose all the worst passions 
which savage and fanatical men possess. The cartridges 
they refused to take from the British officers they now freely 
used against them. From Meerut the mutineers went to 
Delhi, the ancient seat of the Mogul dynasty. It was 
attempted to shut the gates against them, but too late. They 
dashed into the city, and were joined by the troops there 
Mr Fraser, the British Commissioner, was met and hewed 
down by their swords — ^his head being cut off and borne 
through the streets in triumph. At the palace gate they 
asked for Captain Douglas, the commander of the guard, 
who went and met them, but was shot dead before he could 
speak. The chaplain of the station they seized, and before 
the eyes of his daughter — an amiable and engaging young 
woman, about to be married — ^butchered him in cold blood, 
subsequently subjecting the poor girl to shocking indignitiea» 
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then cuttixig her body to pieces. Sir Theophilns Metcalfe, 
the Govemoi of Delhi, saved his life by secreting himself in 
the city for three days, after which he concealed himself for 
ten in the jungle. Others were not so fortunate. A fell 
daughter of Christian inhabitants took place. The insur- 
gents plundered the Bank, and murdered Mr Beresford, the 
banker, his wife, and five children, by slowly sawing their 
throats with pieces of broken glass. In pillaging the pre- 
mises of the Delhi Gazette^ they hacked the printers to pieces. 
The British militaiy authorities in the cantonments outside 
the dty made an effort to quell the disturbance, but in vain. 
The Delhi men, by a preconcerted arrangement, suddenly 
rushed to one side of the road, leaving the officers on the 
other. Then they closed on the officers, so suddenly taken 
by surprise, and cut or shot them down. Colonel Sipley 
made a gallant fight, and shot two of the miscreants before 
hefelL 

This was but the beginning of their atrocities. It soon 
became apparent to the British officers in the garrison that 
not a man among the Sepojrs was to be depended on, and 
they made arrangements each to shift for himself. The 
bugle sounded the retire, and all who could made to flee 
fiom the city. A laige party of officers and ladies were 
gathered near the Cashmere (Jate, when the Sepoys suddenly 
appeared, and opened a tremendous fire on the helpless group. 
Shrieking and terrornstricken, all who were able of the poor 
women, some of them wounded and streaming with blood, 
fled and made their escape, most of them to die in the jungle, 
or to meet outrage, violence, and death at the hands of the 
surrounding villagers. In the city the inhuman monsters 
took, according to an officer, forty-eight females — most of 
them girls from ten to fourteen, many delicately nurtured 
ladies, and kept them for the base purposes of the heads of 
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the iiunmection for a whole week. At the end of that time 
they made them strip themselves, and gave them up to the 
lowest of the people to ahuse in hroad daylight in the streets 
of Delhi Then they commenced the work of torturing them 
to death, catting off their hreasts, fingers, and noses. One 
lady was three days in dying. They flayed the face of 
another lady, and made her walk naked through the streets." 

In a mosque some Europeans had taken refuge, and after 
days of confinement^ were almost heaide themselves with the 
torture of thirst 

" Give us water," they cried to some Sepoys, " and we will 
yield ourselves to be taken before the King." 

Lay down your arms, and you will then get water," was 
the reply. 

Their arms yielded up, the work of butchery began. 
Every one was put to death — eight officers, eight ladies, and 
eleven children-HSome of the latter being hung by the heels, 
and brained before their parents' eyes. At length the dty 
was completely in the hands of the mutineers, the deposed 
King of Delhi was placed on his throne, and took the lead 
of the movement^ being supported by native Princes in 
offices of responsibility and trust. 

Still spreading, the revolt took the same form eveiywhere 
—white officers being shot down or bayoneted, and their 
wives and children tortured to death — all Europeans who 
could be seized subsequently suffering in the same way. At 
Lucknow, through the vigilance of Sir Henry Lawrence, one 
of the ablest and most clear-headed and politic of the Anglo- 
Indian military administrators, the mutiny was long delayed; 
but at length the men broke their allegiance, and, after some 
desultory fighting, left the city to join a general gathering of 
the mutineers at Nawabgunge, about eighteen miles distant. 
With the European garrison Sir Henry went forth to disperse 
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the rebels, and although he did all that valour and good 
example could, he was overpowered by numbers, and, fight- 
ing every inch of the way, had to retire into the Besidency, 
to the very entrance of which he was chased. British 
authority was at an end, and all that Sir Henry could do was 
to place the Besidency in the best state of defence he could. 
Besides the soldiers — ^a small force — ^many helpless civilians, 
women, and children, and some professedly loyal Natives were 
hemmed in. They sustained a long and exhausting si^e, 
enduring terrible sufferings. Provisions ran short, and Sir 
Henry again sallied forth, attacked the mutineers with 200 
men, beat them back, and secured what he required. He was 
returning comparatively victorious, when the "friendly" 
Natives treacherously turned the guns they were using upon 
his party, and poured rounds of grape shot into their unsus- 
pecting ranks. Unfortunately, Sir Henry Lawrence was 
hinuself wounded, and three days after died, leaving a band 
of devoted men and women to deeply mourn the loss of his 
heroic example and wise counsel. 

At Bareilly the usual butchery took place ; but most of the 
women and children, and some of the officers, escaped, many 
of the latter exhibiting great courage in combating large 
numbers of the mutineers. At a place about fifty miles from 
Bareilly, the mutineers broke out while the officers were at 
church. They shot the clergyman as he ascended the pulpit. 
Lieutenant Spens was sabred as he knelt at prayer; the 
Doctor was shot as he drove up to church ; the Magistrate 
of the village was butchered in cold blood. The officers, with 
their families, escaped, to fall into the hands of treacherous 
guides, who had promised the fugitives every protection. On 
seeing Spens, who had not been killed, with his wounds 
bound up, they said it was no use taking with them a wounded 
man. Better shoot him at once, and shot he was directly. 
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Then they ordered the ladies to quit the carriage in which 
thej were seated, and walk under the scorching sun. The 
officers remonstrated without effect— out the ladies had to go. 
On alighting they were shot one by one; some of the 
children were bayoneted, some dashed on the ground. The 
miscreants then killed all the officers, and subsequently the 
corpses were buried in a large hole dug in the ground. At 
jSTeemuch a Native officer persuaded the European officers to 
take refuge in an outhouse, when he turned a cannon upon 
them, and would have blown them to atoms, had not a 
Native, *Hrue to his salt^*' secured their escape — all but a 
surgeon's wife, who, along with three children clinging to 
her skirts and shrieking for mercy, were cruelly butchered. 
At Benares a terrible struggle took place between the Native 
and British Forces, the Sepoys finally being repulsed. At 
Allahabad the duplicity of the 6th Eegiment of the Native 
Bengal Army was conspicwous, even in that reeking hotbed 
of Sepoy treachery. Hie men had gone with tears in their 
eyes to the officers, beseeching them to trust in their fidelity, 
and so lulled suspicion. Some might have been in earnest ; 
all were not so, and soon the effect of insidious lies and 
fanatical hatred became manifest. On the same nighty at 
nine o'clock, the officers heard the bugles sound the alarm. 
As they hurried forth to ascertain what was wrong, fourteen 
of them were brutally massacred. Other officers met their 
death at different points. One poor fellow, who fell alive 
into their hands, was pinned to the earth by bayonets, and 
had a fire kindled on his body before death ended his 
sufferings. Then, joined by 3000 ruffians let loose from 
prison, the mutineers began their work of butchery. For the 
unfortunate Europeans in the town it was an awful night. 
Scores were killed in the streets, and many were subjected to 
the most fearful tortures. Their noses, ears, lipa* and fingers 
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were cut off; then theii limbs were hacked, and death came 
as a welcome deliverer. Nor were the children spared — ^the 
poor little things being often dashed to pieces before their 
dying parents' eyes. At Jhansi the British officers had, 
suspecting danger, secured themselves and a number of 
women and children in a fort, which the mutineers attacked 
with cannon and musketry. After a heroic defence, during 
which the responsible officers were killed, the little garrison 
lost heart, and offered to lay down their arms if safety was 
promised. The promise was made, and kept as the others had 
been. Once outside the fort» the fugitives were surrounded, 
seized, and tied — the women being placed in one row, the 
men in the other. Then the massacre proceeded — ^the men 
being first killed, and the women and children afterwards. 
At Futteghur, where there were but thirty-three able-bodied 
Europeans, although with women and children the whites 
numbered a full hundred, a heroic defence was made, but at 
length the fugitives had to take to the river in boats, where 
they were pursued by Sepoys in immense numbers, and most 
of them put to the slaughter, others being taken captive to 
meet a still more horrible death in the charnel-house at 
Cawnpore* 

It was at Cawnpore that ferocity and treachery revealed 
themselves in their most malignant form. Here the leader 
was the arch-fiend Nana Sahib— or Dhoondoo Funth, to give 
him his own name — a wretch filled with the most bitter 
hatred towards the Government and the British people. 
Cruel, crafty, self-willed, wealthy, and ambitious, this cap- 
ricious son of indolence was accustomed to have his every 
wish gratified ; and he hailed the mutiny as the means of 
enabling him to slip into much-coveted power. Early in 
June the tide of insurrection swept over the city; but the 
British, under Migor-General Sir Hugh Wheeler, K.C.B. 
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together with civilians, women, and children, had entrenched 
themselyes to the best of their ability, turning an hospital 
barracks and the soldiers' church into temporary and feeble 
forts. What they suffered no pen can describe. They had 
to sustain for weeks a siege of the most determined kind. 
They could get no rest, no sleep, and food was scarce. Sub- 
jected to incessant attacks under the burning Indian sun, 
their strength was exhausted and their numbers reduced. 
Around them and among them fell a constant hail of shot, 
shrapnel, and bullets, and finally red-hot shot, fired on the 
buildings they were so heroically defending, set their poor 
shelter on fire. Nearly fifty of the weak and wounded 
perished in the flames. And all the while no word of hope 
from the outer world could reach the beleaguered brave. 
They knew not that succour was approaching, and when the 
treacherous Nana offered them, if they would lay down their 
arms, free, unmolested passage to Allahabad, Sir Hugh, so 
old and infirm that he should not have held so responsible a 
post, consented, and the garrison came forth — 300 women 
and children, 150 soldiers, and an equal number of non- 
combatants. For all the hideous details of the sequel we 
refer the reader to Trevelyan's " Cawnpore." It is sufficient 
for us to say that it had been no part of the plan that man, 
woman, or child should escape. The mock arrangement was 
that they should sail from Cawnpore in boats, and they 
were escorted to the water by the rebel army, whose 
demeanour to the wretched fugitives was anything but 
encouraging. When they had embarked, a pre-arranged 
signal was given, and the work of massacre commenced. 
The surface of the water was swept by bullets, and heavy 
guns threw their shot into the crowded boats. Bravely the 
British strug^^ed, but to no purpose; soon the flowing 
Gauges was red with blood, and filled with the dead and 
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the dying. Boats stuck on the banks, and the helpless 
occupants, moaning and shrieking, were butchered where thej 
lay. One large boat, containing Greneral Wheeler and party, got 
down the river a bit, but was recaptured, and all on board — 
60 men, 25 ladies, and 4 children — ^taken prisoners, and 
reserved for the Nana's private slaughte>room. There the 
white-haired (general, and all with him, were brutally shot — 
the brave women clinging to their husbands, from whom 
they refused to be separated. Miss Wheeler, the Qenoral's 
daughter, unhappily, was reserved for a worse fate. Still, 
after this butchery, there remained one hundred and twenty- 
two women and children, who were removed to the Assembly 
Booma A fortnight after, when Havelock and his avengers 
were at hand, under the immediate direction of the Begum — a 
creature of the Nana — a number of troopers entered the rooms 
where the prisoners lay huddled together, and the work of 
death commenced. Tins took place late in the evening ; in 
the morning sixteen poor wretches who had escaped the 
general carnage were hewn to pieces, and all the bodies 
were dragged forth and flung into outside well, to rot and 
pollute the already foetid air» 

We have but glanced at the outstanding incidents of the 
mutiny ; of its myriads of details we have not spoken. Tet 
enough has been written to show the nature of the rising, 
and the atrocities by which it was accompanied. India 
was ablaze. In garrisons here and there over the country 
little bands of brave men, hampered by helpless women and 
children, held the hordes of the enemy at bay. Over their 
brave deeds we cannot linger ; yet it is but just to say that, 
terrible as the convulsion was, and near as appeared the over- 
throw of British power, those gallant little garrisons, however 
closely beleaguered, fought like masters and conquerors, not 
like men beaten and despairing. Often the British officers. 
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taking action into their own hands, attacked and shol down 
theii rebellious men, hy sheer force of their courage and bear- 




ing cowing the disaffected Sepoys into submission. And if 
the men were brave, the women rivalled them in the quiet 
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courage they displayed, and in the readiness with which they 
did their utmost to aid those on whose strong arms and 
unwearied Tigilance the safety and lives of all depended. 

This was the crisis, then, in which General Havelock 
was so suddenly called upon to act He was, as we have 
seen, at Bombay when he received the intelligence. To 
him its gravity was dearly apparent, and he immediately 
sailed for Calcutta. There he had been preceded by the 
78th Highlanders, who were about to enter with aU their 
strength into the terrible straggle. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY— ADVANCE OF HAVELOCK'S COLUMN 
TO CAWNPORE. 

X^^THEN Havelock, after enduring shipwreck and its 
n^^^ attendant anxieties and dangers, reached Calcutta^ 
it was to learn that British authority was extinct 
in the North-West Provinces, and practically so throughout 
the greater part of Bengal. He was called upon to take im« 
mediate action — ^to collect a force of British troops, and such 
Natives as could he thoroughly depended on, and advance 
immediately into the disaffected country. He was definitely 
instructed that, "after quieting all disturbances at Allaha- 
bad, he should not lose a moment in supporting Sir Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow, and Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore ; 
and that he should take prompt measures for dispersing and 
utterly destroying all mutineers and insurgents." 

The task before Havelock was no light one ; it was indeed 
one of the most arduous and trying in which military com- 
mander ever engaged. He had to march and fight, now 
under the sweltering Indian sun, and anon under drenching 
rains, with few men, without Cavalry, and with but an insignifi- 
cant force of ArtiUery, all the guns being drawn by cattle. 
He could muster only 1,400 British bayonets — some of the 
men being armed with the old musket — and against bim^ 
barrii^; every mile of the way, were the well-armed insur- 
gents in their thousands. Besides, every man, woman, and 
child in town and village were enemies, and would do all in 
their power to liarass his troops. Yet he entered upon his 
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duty with the enthusiastic aidoui of youth, rather than the 
halting hesitation of age. He had now attained the summit 
of his ambition. For the first time in his career he had 
placed under him a force of which he took supreme com- 
mand — ^for the first time he entered upon a campaign the 
details of which were left to liis own judgment, and the 
wielding of his materials to his own skilL He was proud 
of his position, and devoutly prayed for success. *'May 
God," he wrote to his wife, " give me wisdom to fulfil the 
expectations of the Government." 




The General went forward at once to Allahabad, which had 
already been practically subjugated by Colonel Neill, and 
there concentrated his Force. The column consisted "of 

F 
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about a thousand bayonets, from four European regiments — 
the 64th, the 78th Highlanders, the 84th Foot, and the Ist 
Madras Fusiliers — with 130 of Lieut. Brajser's Sikhs, about 
18 Volunteer Cavalry, and 6 guns." The 78th were, 
as we know, fresh from the banks of the Euphrates, where 
they had displayed the good promise which was now to bear 
fruit in heroic performance. They were, however, badly clad 
for the work before them. They had arrived at Calcutta, 
says Mr John Clark Marshman, Havelock's biographer, with 
the woollen clothing in which they had gone through the 
Persian campaign, and no other, and no arrangements had 
been made to furnish them with clothing suited to the month 
of July. Havelock himself made every effort to supply them 
with a lighter dress — ^fitted to a march with the thermometer 
above 100 ; but in spite of every exertion, the army contractors 
were not ready in time, and the 78th fought every battle of 
the campaign in their heavy woollen kilted dress. 

On the 7th of July — ^in the afternoon—the gallant little 
band marched out of Allahabad, glared and scowled at by the 
Natives as it defiled through the streets. Its destination was 
Cawnpore, and its first experience was a drenching rain. 
This compelled the men to halt for the night, after they had 
marched for three or four hours, and got but a very little way 
from Allahabad. Already the (General had heard of the 
murder of Sir Hugh Wheeler and his garrison, but he hoped 
to find many Europeans still safe — if in extremity — ^and he 
was anxious to get forward with all possible speed. Yet he 
could not advance so quickly as his eager spirit desired. The 
64th and 78th had been cooped up in steamers for weeks, 
and although strong and robust men, were soft-footed and in 

bad form" for marching. The Madras Fusiliers were worse 
— they had among them nearly 360 recruits, and the first 
march found the road lined with fallen-out men. The end 
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of three days saw the column not much oyer twenty miles on 
its way. Yet there was nigent necessity to hurry on. The 
General learned that a small advance column which had hee\ 
thrown forward, under Major Benand, towards Cawnpore, 
was in danger of destruction from a large force of Nana 
Sahih's men which was moving against it. He therefore 
made forced marches to succour Benaud, and was successful 
in overtaking that officer before the enemy came up. It was 
at midnight on the 11th of July, in clear moonlight, that the 
Forces joined, and they continued to advance together till 
seven in the morning, when they reached the village of 
Belinda, about four miles short of Futtehpore. 

After the severe exertions made by his troops, Havelock 
would gladly have given them rest on the 12th, but the 
(jeneral suddenly discovered that the mutineers were before 
him. They were moving hurriedly forward, to attack, as 
they supposed, Benaud's weak force. As the footsore and 
worn-out soldiers were beginning to cook something for 
breakfast, a couple of roimd shot suddenly ploughed up the 
ground in their midst; and as the men, leaving all thoughts 
of breakfast and cooking behind, sprang to their arms and 
formed up, the rebel horsemen, in frantic haste shouting and 
cheering, came dashing over the plain towards where they 
stood. 

But they quickly reined up. Instead of the handful they 
had expected, they found a miniature army in perfect order 
waiting their approach. For a moment their hearts swelled 
with exultation as they gazed on the kilted Highlanders, and 
persuaded themselves that, the Feringhee men being all slain, 
their wives had now come to offer feeble fight. But the 
strange, self-reli ant calm an d order pervading the ranks soon 
-^Hed-tEe mutineerTlSfKK^forebodings. They would have 
retired as they came— overwhelming as their numbers were — ^ 
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but the blood of the ayengeis was on fire, and through 
. the British ranks coursed a wild desire for battle. It was 
I shared by all — ^from the grey-haired Greneral himself to the 
/ smallest drummer-boy ; and nowhere did the spirit of retalia- 
tion bum deeper than in the breasts of the brave 78th 
I Highlanders. Before the British column at length were the 
miscreants who had dyed their hands in the blood of the 
helpless and innocent — ^the cowardly butchers who had spared 
neither mother nor child. Sometimes soldiers fight mechani- 
cally, as automata move, having no interest in, and no 
knowledge of, the cause of quarreL But in Havelock's 
column each man made the quarrel his own, and in his 
breast was a feeling of bitter, vengeful indignation against 
the foe. To-day it was neither crouching civilians, helpless 
women, nor clinging, crying babes that the Sepoys had before 
them to hack and maim ; but armed men, strong in faith and 
hope, and eager for battle. They had insulted my camp," 
wrote Havelock afterwards, " and their fate led them on to 
the retribution which awaited them." They would have run, 
but there was no escape. The General thought it best for 
the morale of his troops to let them go forward. It was with 
a grim feeling of pleasure that he saw in a portion of the 
enemy before him the 56th Kative regiment — ^the very 
men he had commanded at Maharajpore — and through his 
mind passed the challenge — There's some of you that have 
beheld me fighting; now try upon yourselves what you have 
seen in me." 

And then the fight began. Strongly were the enemy 
posted, and splendidly were they armed ; but they were 
unable to withstand the cool, steady advance of the resolute 
Europeans. Maude's Artillery was pushed forward, and the 
iofantiy supported them at long distance with the new 
Enfield rifies. The Sepoys could not stand the hot fire in 
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which they were enveloped. First they veie driyen into 
the town, then through the town, and finally out of it 
and a mile beyond. Here they made a stand, and so 
exhausted were his men with the effort they had made, 
that Hayelock despaired of being able to drive them 
further. But the spirit of vengeance was not yet dead, 
and it but needed the word from the old Greneral 
to send the troops forward again with such dash and vigour 
that the enemy were in a few minutes wholly routed, leaving 
in the hands of the victors eleven pieces of cannon, some of 
which were a very valuable acquisition to the slender 
artillery of the British force. In the fighting the 78th had 
borne a conspicuous part, and had sustained themselves as 
Havelock expected they would. In the opening charge, 
their path lay through mud and water ankle deep ; but they 
followed their leader. Colonel Hamilton, in splendid style, as 
charging with levelled bayonets, they sent the enemy fleeing 
before them. In the subsequent movements they were well 
to the front, and so acquitted themselves throughout as to 
draw from the General in his despatch the remark that they 
were ''full of spirit and devotion." 

The victory gained, the tired, sorely worn troops sank down 
upon the ground they had so gallantly won. For twenty-four 
hours they had been marching, and had tasted no food since 
the preceding afternoon; and now that they had for the 
first time since the commencement of the dreadful convulsion 
vindicated the supremacy of British arms, and turned, if ever 
so slightly, the tide of the rebellion's progress, their General 
thought them entitled to a day of repose. In the action the 
loss was merely nominal ; but the severe nature of the duty 
in which the men were engaged will be apparent when we 
state that during its progress no fewer than twelve died 
from sunstroke and fatigue. In his order of the day Have> 
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lock attributed the victory chiefly '*to the blessing of 
Almighty God on a most righteous causey" a novel foim of 
expression to address to British soldiers, but one which his 
followers, esteeming him as they did, were not disposed to 
ridicule, for they knew that if Havelock had great faith in 
the God of Battles, so had he likewise trust in the stout 
hearts and strong arms of his men. And beneath no red 
tunic beat a braver heart than his own. 

Early on the morning of the 15th the little Force, elated 
with their victory, recommenced their march to Cawnpore. 
They were now reduced in strength, as the Native Cavalry, 
from whom treachery was feared, had been disbanded, and 
100 Sikhs had been sent back to help to keep order in 
Allahabad. The column had been but a few hours on the 
march when, at the village of Aong, they found the enemy 
again in front. This time the rebels were more audacious, 
the Cavalry making numerous attempts to cut in on the 
baggage guard, under the personal command of Havelock 
himself, and plunder the baggage; but every assault was 
repulsed, and finally the whole column moving forward in 
extended order, the village was taken and the enemy driven 
out. The want of Cavalry of course prevented the victory 
being followed up. In this engagement Havelock lost the 
valuable assistance of M%jor Benaud, who was shot in the 
thigh while leading on his men. The gallant soldier died 
three days after. 

A five hours' march and a hard, if brief, battle gave the 
troops a great appetite, and the halt being now sounded the 
exhausted men set with alacrity about the preparation of 
breakfast. They sorely needed the refreshment and stimula- 
tion the meal would have afforded. But a sudden and 
unexpected call was made upon their discipline and their 
strength. A few miles distant^ at the bottom of a gorge. 
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tan deep and stiong the Pandoo river, now in high flood, and 
dossed only by a single bridge. The safety of this bridge had 
been a matter of anxiety to the General ever since he com- 
menced his hazardous march. Once over it^ he oonld, he 
thought^ fight his way to Cawnpore. With it removed, he 
could not — ^poorly equipped as he was — cross the Pandoo in 
face of a strong enemy, and his expedition would thus suffer 
virtual defeat. And as his men set about the preparation of 
their much-needed breakfast^ the report reached him that the 
enemy had retired to, and were rallying in strength at| the 
other side of the bridge, preparatory to blowing it up. His 
decision was taken in a moment. There could be no break- 
fast for his poor fellows that morning. Not an instant was 
to be lost — ^forward under that tropical, broiling sxm they 
must go. He called on them to rise and advance. They did 
so at once, and without a murmur— convinced equally of the 
necessity of the case, and of the example of self-denial which 
their gallant leader was himself setting before them. 

Those," says the General's biographer, " who know BritiBh 
soldiers can best estimate the value of the cheerful obedience 
they now displayed, as will always be the case when under a 
leader who has shown himself worthy of the men he com- 
mands." 

Another two hours' march, and the gallant little relief 
oolumn was again confronting the enemy. The rebels held a 
strong position, which they had been preparing for days. On 
the opposite side of the stream they were entrenched, and had 
planted a 24-pounder gun and a 24-pounder carronade, with 
which they could sweep the bridge and let nothing live upon 
it, or upon the Grand Trunk Boad for more than a mile. 
But Havelock coolly began the battle, at the suggestion of 
Captain Maude, completely enveloping the bridge in a heavy 
artillery fire, under cover of which the infantry were pushed 
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forward to shoot down the enemy's gunners. The fire was 
too hot for the enemy, who, frightened at the aspect of the 
stem white faces before them, attempted to blow up the 
bridge. Their purpose failed ; their train had been clumsily 
laid, and one only of the arches was damaged. The smoke 
had hardly cleared away when the Fusiliers bounded forward, 
and, before the gunners had recovered from their confusion, 
were upon them. The miscreants who remained to meet the 
furious onslaught were shot down or bayoneted where they 
stood, the rest took to ignoble, cowardly flight; the guns 
were captured — and the day was won 1 The old General's 
promptitude had saved the bridge; had his advance been 
delayed an hour it would have been down, and the passage of 
the Pandoo would have been impracticable, except after a 
long, and to those waiting for succour, perhaps fatal delay. 
At two o'clock the now almost dead-beat troops, a mile on 
the Cawnpore side of the river, once more flung themselves 
on the ground to snatch a few hours of rest Still misfortune 
was with them. The bridge was narrow ; the passage of the 
oxen and commissariat slow ; and by the time — ^late at night 
—the beasts could be killed for the men, the poor fellows 
were too exhausted to care for cooking. Many contented 
themselves with biscuit and porter, but the night being 
insufferably hot^ in the morning when they would have eaten 
the meat they found it unfit for cooking, and had to throw it 
away and want. 

Little did the gallant British soldiers know that they had 
just signed the death-wairant of over two hundred European 
women and children in Cawnpore. It was this nighty as the 
tired and worn relief column rested on the banks of the 
Pandoo Nuddee — ^twenty-three miles distant — ^that the Nana 
Sahib oompleted his atrocities, and caused the massacre of 
the unfortunate women and children in the Cawnpore 
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Assembly Booing the bodies of whom were subseqaenUy 
thrown into the famous well. He had learned of the passage 
of the Pandoo by the relieving force, and in the madness of 
his rage wreaked his vengeance on the innocents under his 
bolts and bars. Had the wearied soldiers but known, oonld 
they but have reached the scene in time, not a man in the 
broken ranks but would have pulled himself together and 
gone forward, through forests of the black demons, to the 
rescue of the helpless creatures, who, even then, were shrieking 
in their despair. 

The morrow dawned, and the soldiers fell into their ranks 
and prepared to move onwards. Havelock was now 
beginning to feel the weight of the burden cast upon his 
shoulders. His force, slender at first, was by this time much 
thinned. Marching and fighting had cost him valuable lives. 
He was also short of ammunition, of commissariat stores, and 
of rum, which latter he considered almost indispensable in 
the circumstances in which his soldiers were placed. He 
was taxing their strength '*to the utmost limit of human 
endurance, and he considered the aid of spirits necessary 
to sustain their physical powers." He had despatched 
messengers to Neill at Allahabad requesting him to send 
what he required — ^more men, stores, ammunition, and 
artillery; but he had to move on before they came. It was 
now the 16th of July, and not knowing that all the 
Europeans within Cawnpore had perished the night before, 
the column pushed forward heedless of fatigue. It was a day 
of excessive heat — the hottest which the men had yet 
experienced. "The rays of the sun,** says a writer, "darted 
down as li they had been concentrated through a lens." Yet 
they toiled on, and had reduced the distance from Gawnpoio 
by sixteen miles, when the village of Mahangpore was 
reached, and the order to halt was given. A rest of three 
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houis was allowed, and a meal — chiefly of biscuits and 
porter — was partaken of by the troops. 

In the interval the General had not been idle. He had 
obtained information that the enemy were in force not more 
than a mile in front. With 5000 men the Kana had come 
oat to meet him, and play his last stake for booty and power. 
He was supported by eight g^ans — five of them 24-pounder8, 
and occupied a position of a very formidable nature. His left 
was covered by the Ganges and by four of the 24-poiindei8 ; 
his centre was posted in a low hamleti with two heavy 
guns entrenched; and his right was behind a village, en- 
compassed by mango trees, surrounded by a mud wall, 
and defended by two 9-pounder8. The railroad embank- 
ment lay to the right of the position. The artillery was laid 
to sweep the road by which Cawnpore was approached. To 
attack this position, defended as it was by such numbers, was 
a task of no ordinary kind, and Havelock clearly understood 
its gravity. Yet the circumstances brooked of no delay; 
and once more his men were electrified by the kindling 
fire in his eye and by the order to stand to their arms. The 
Greneral had resolved to stake all upon this daring attack. 
His plan of action was bold in the extreme ; and nothing 
oould have justified him in its adoption save the implicit 
confidence he had in his men, and his stem determination to 
strike strong and sure for victory. 

The opportunity was now at hand, as he afterwards wrote, 
for which he had " long anxiously waited, for developing the 
prowess of the 78th Highlanders." 
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THB INDIAN MUTINT— BATTLE OF CAWNPORE| AND 
SCENE IN THE CITY. 

ANA SAHIB was no good soldier. He had made up 
his mind wheie Hayelock was to strike, and how. 
He was to be attacked in fronts he calculated, and he 
laid all his plans to meet a blow from that quarter. He saw 
none of the other moves on the board, and made no dispositions 
in view of them. But Havelock, with a true soldiez^s instinct^ 
read his plans like an open book. He saw what the Nana 
expected, and what he did not ; and resolved that the un- 
expected should happen to the rebel Force. So, instead 
of walking his column up to the face of the Nana's line, 
to be shot down by his strongly posted cannon, Havelock 
resolved to leave his baggage and wounded behind him, and 
try one bold, daring stroke for success. He decided to 
rapidly move his little Force to the left flank of Ihe hostile 
line. Summoning his officers, he told them his plan, roughly 
sketching it on the road with the point of his scabbard. 
Then he ordered the troops to march, leaving baggage, camp- 
followers, and field hospital at Mahangpore. 

Cheerily the men stepped out, although some of the 2nd 
Madras Fusiliers, having tasted no solid food for forty-eight 
hours, under the influence of their pint of porter, staggered 
as they went. Under cover of some mango trees, the column 
marched as rapidly as possible to the turning-point — ^the 
enemy meanwhile being apparently unaware of what was 
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going on. Suddenly, however, through a gap in the trees, 
they spied the moving redcoats on their left^ a sensation 
spread along their ranks, and with every gun that conld 
he turned towards the flank of the 64th and 78th they 
opened fire on the British. Although men were falling, not 
a shot was fired in return — ^the column marching on with 
sloped arms, compactly and silently as if on parade, till they 
reached the point intended, and fairly turned the enemy's 
left. And now the whole movement was intelligible to the 
mutineers, for they made hurried dispositions to change their 
front and meet the coming attack. But they were already in 
the toils, and there was no escape. Quickly wheeling into 
line, the British column faced the foe, and advanced in echelon 
from the rights the 78th being the leading battalion. The 
Infantry were supported by the Artillery, which went forward 
as rapidly as the tired out cattle could drag the guns. The 
Artillery, however, had little effect on the half -concealed 
enemy, who continued to pour shot and shell with deadly 
effect into the advancing ranks. These guns had to be taken, 
and the Qeneral, turning to the Highlanders, who were still 
pressing on without firing ordered them to undertake the 
perilous duty. 

This was the opportunity for which General and men had 
been waiting. In a moment C<donel Hamilton, the grey- 
haired, brave old leader of the 78th, had ridden to the front 
^ and given them the word. Then the bagpipes^ shrill pibroch 
pealed above the din of battle, and, giving a cheer which 
\ thrilled the hearts of all who heard it^ the Highlanders 
] followed their leader. Bapidly they sped forward, straight 
against the houses from behind which the three guns were 
vomiting forth their showers of grape. The Colonel's horse 
was shot under him, but the kilted soldiers never paused. 
Their formation was perf ect| and with their arms at the slopes 
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and maiching steadily at the quick, they looked more as if 
engaged in a display parade than facing the storm and stress 
of actual warfare. But when within eighty yards of the 
muzzles of the death-dealing guns their aspect changed, they 
brought their bayonets to the charge, broke into the double, 
and like a pack of eager hounds dashed at the gunners. 
And now came a time of retribution to those black wretches 
who had the temerity to stand the shock of Graelic fury. 
They went down like reeds before the terrible, crashing 
onslaught. In vain some of them dodged around and under- 
neath their guns ; those fearful bayonet points searched them 
out and pierced them, as they grovelled and shrieked for 
mercy to the avengers in whose raging bosoms mercy had 
been dried up. The guns were silenced, the village was 
taken, and the enemy, their left doubled up, were driven 
back upon their centre. This charge of the Highlanders 
was reckoned one of the most magnificent of the campaign, 
and Havelock wrote regarding it — "The opportunity had 
arrived, for which I have long anxiously waited, of developing 
the prowess of the 78th Highlanders. Three guns were 
strongly posted behind a lofty hamlet, well entrenched. I 
directed this regiment to advance, and never have I witnessed 
conduct more admirable. They were led by Colonel Hamilton, 
and followed him with surpassing steadiness and gallantry 
under a heavy fire." 

The work of the regiment was not yet at an end. The 
Sepoys, falling back on the centre, had rallied behind the 
howitzer placed there. Meanwhile, the Highlanders, breath- 
less by the rush and struggle in which they had engaged, had 
halted for a few minutes to rest and recover their formation. 
Five minutes had thus elapsed, when the General, who had 
followed close beliind the first charge, rode up to the front 
fd the line, and pointing to the masses rallying at the 
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howitzer, cried, " Well done, Highlanders I another ch^fge 
like that wins the day." 

He was answered with a cheer and a shout, and emerging 
from the shelter of a low hridge, behind which they had 
re-formed, the 78th again dashed at the enemy, who, seeiDg 
them coming with aspect furious as ever, and remembering 
their experience of the previous conflict, fired a few stray 
shots and fled, leaving the position to the conquering whites. 

Away ran the mutineers Cawnpore-wards, over ploughed 
and partially-flooded fields, in their speed outstripping 
the tired avengers, who were unable to overtake them 
in their flight. A village was before them, and towards 
it they hurried, rallying again in face of the British force, 
which, after a toilsome advance, had once more paused to 
rest. From this shelter they opened fire, and Havelock's men 
formed themselves again within range of their death-dealing 
arms. At once Havelock, who seemed to be always at the 
spot where he was most needed, hurried to the Highlanders, 
and with high-pitched voice shouted — 

Come, who'll take that village ; the Highlanders or the 
64th r 

" There was no pause to answer," says Major North, who 
narrates the incident. The spirit of emulation was aflame 
in every breast, kindled by the (jeneral's words. We (the 
Highlanders) eager for approval, went off quickly in the 
direction indicated, moving onward in a steady, compact line, 
our front covered by the light company, and pushing the 
enemy's skirmishers through the village, whence they were 
•ompelled to fly." 

And now the battle seemed won, and the rebel horde ap- 
peared to be in full retreat towards Cawnpore. Our men, 
tired out with their terrible exertions under the broiling 
sun, lay down to rest and light their cheroots, exchanging 
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hearty eongiatalations on the result of this their first general 
engagement and greatest triumph, and vondering whether the 
General would give them an extra allowance of rum. But 
tiieir time for congratulations was short Once more the 
mutineers had turned face. Nana Sahib, wild that this hand- 
ful of white-faced warriors should rob him of the wealth and 
power which a few days ago he held as secure, had deter- 
mined to make yet one last stand in defence of Cawnpore and 
all it contained which might gratify his passions and his 
greed. A heavy gun, planted on the Cawnpore road, sud- 
denly opened fire, sending its shot with fatal precision into 
our exhausted ranks. Two bodies of horsemen galloped 
menacingly forward over the plain, bugles sounded, drums 
beat^ a brilliantly-attired staff of officers, surrounding a still 
more gaily-dressed personage, announced that the Nana him- 
self was present. For a time there was little stir in the 
British ranks. The worn-out cattle dragging the cannon were 
far away in the rear, and could not bring the Artillery 
forward. The eighteen Yolunteer horsemen (all the Cayalry 
that Havelock could boast) made such demonstration as was 
possible to check the enemy's advance. ''The insurgents," 
says Trevelyan, ''grew insolent; the soldiers were falling 
fast^ and the British General perceived that the crisis 
was not yet over." He sent his aide-de-camp (his own 
son, now Sir Henry Havelock-Allan) to the spot where the 
men of the 64th were resting, and ordered them to rise and 
charge. The other regiments were ordered forward in turn, 
the 78th being next in echelon to the 64th. The enemy 
appeared in their thousands — the horse circling round the 
slender British force, now reduced to about 800 men, and 
the Infantry preparing to advance. 

This, it was felt, was the crisis of the battle. There was 
no sign of weariness or fatigue, as the men sprang to their 
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feet •'^At the word forward," says an eye-witness, "the 
aidonr and impetuosity of the troops rose to a height almost 
resembling frenzy." Young Havelock placed himself on 
horseback, and led the 64th straight for the thundering 
cannon on the roadway. Let Treyelyan describe what 
followed — "Then," ho says, "the mutineers realised the 
change that a few weeks had wrought out in the nature of 
the task which they had selected and cut out for themselves. 
Now from left to right extended the unbroken line of white 
faces and red cloth and sparkling steel. In front of all the 
field officer stepped briskly out, doing his best to keep ahead 
of his people. There marched the captains, duly posted on 
the flank of their companies, and the subalterns gesticulating 
with their swords ; and the sober bearded sergeants, each 
behind his respective section. Embattled in their national 
order, and burning with more than their national lust of 
combat, on they came, the unconquerable British Infantry. 
The grape was flying thick and true. Files rolled over. Men 
stumbled and recovered themselves, and went on for a while, 
and then turned and hobbled to the rear. Closer and closer 
drew the measured tramp of feet ; and the heart of the foe 
died within him, and his fire grew hasty and ill-directed. 
As the last volley cut the air overhead, our soldiers raised a 
mighty shout, and rushed forward, each at his own pace. 
And then every rebel thought only of himself. Those nearest 
the place were the first to make away ; but throughout the 
host there was none who still aspired to stay within push of 
the British bayonets. Squadron after squadron, battalion 
upon battalion, these humbled Brahmins dropped their 
weapons, stripped off their packs, and spurred and ran, limped 
and scrambled back to the city that was to have been the 
chief and central abode of Sepoy domination. ... At 
picrbtfall Dhondoo Punth (Nani Sahib) entered Cawnpore 
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upon a chefitnut horse drenched in perspiration and with 
Ueeding flanks. A fresh access of terror soon dismissed him 
again on his way to Bithoor, sore and weary, his head 
swimming, and his chest heaving." 

The British were victors here. The Gawnpore rehels were 
crashed and dispersed. The first object of Havelock's ad- 
vance had been accomplished. Few battles had been fought 
in India which better than this displayed the splendid qualities 
of British troops. Fasting, footsore, and scarcely able to 
bear the weight of their arms,*' and under a son which was 
as deadly as the enemy's grape^hot, they fought and con- 
quered with a desperate valour which finds its counterpart 
only in such glorious deeds as that accomplished by Wilson's 
men in their terrible march of the 19th of January, 1885, 
from the zereba through the Arab hordes to the Nile at 
Metammeh. 

The battle of Gawnpore cost over one hundred men, of 
which the 78th had lost three killed and sixteen wounded. 
The engagement was of short duration. A 78th man was time- 
keeper. He was bugler to the General, and as the enemy's 
first gun fired, Havelock gave him his watch to mark the 
time. The bugler noted the moment before he put the 
watch into his pocket, and as the last shot was fired after 
the retreating enemy, he drew it out^ and handing it to the 
General, laconicaUy remarked — ''Two hours and forty-five 
minutes, sir." 

An incident of the engagement demands to be recorded. 
During one of the advances of the British Infantry, a bugler 
by mistake sounded the officers' call in rear of the 78th. 
The officers of the 78th at once assembled near the General, 
under the impression that he wished to speak to them. He 
pointed out the mistake, but added — 

*' Gentlemen, I am glad of this opportunity of saying a few 

Q 
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words to you, which you may repeat to your men. I am now 
upwards of sixty years old; I have been forty years in the 
service; I have been engaged in action almost seven-and- 
twenty times ; but in the whole of my career I have never 
seen any regiment behave better — nay, more, I have never 
seen any regiment behave so well — as the 78th Highlanders 
this day. I am proud of yon, and if ever I have the good 
luck to be made a Major-Greneral, the first thing I shall do 
wiU be to go to the Duke of Cambridge and request that 
when my turn arrives for a Colonelcy of a r^riment I may 
have the 78th Highlanders. And this, gentlemen, you hear 
from a man who is not in the habit of saying more than he 
means. I am not a Highlander, but I wish I was one." 

James Grant, in Cassell's "British Battles, narrates another 
incident of a diverting kind which is worth repeating. A 
corporal of the 78th Highlanders, he says, writing from 
Cawnpore to his friends in Olasgow, mentions that during 
the progress of one of the engagements it fell to be his duty, 
in company with another soldier, to carry a wounded High- 
land piper to the rear. They hoisted him shotdder-high, 
and were proceeding on their way when, to their astonish- 
ment^ they saw a Sepoy on horseback riding furiously towards 
them with his sword drawn. The piper, who was wounded 
in the leg, raised himself up, and after going through the 
ordinary manoeuvres of loading a gun, lifted the longest 
shank of his pipe to his shoulder, and pointed it to the 
Sepoy's head. No sooner had he done this tluui the valiant 
horseman turned tail and galloped rapidly away. 

After the battle Havelock issued a general order, in which 
he said — 

"Soldiers! Tour Greneral is satisfied, and more than 
satisfied, with you. He has never seen steadier or more 
elevated troops; but your labours are only beginning. 
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Between the 7th and 16th jou have, nnder the Indian snn of 
July, marched 126 mfles, and fought fonr actions. Bat jonr 
comiades at Lucknow are in peril ; Agra is heaieged ; Delhi 
is still the focus of mutiny and rehellion. You must make 
great sacrifices if jou would obtain great results. Three 
cities have to be saved ; two strong places to be blockaded. 
Highlanders 1 it was mj earnest desire to afford you the 
opportunities of showing how your predecessors conquered at 
Maida. You have not degenerated. Assays was not won by 
a more silent, compact, and resolute charge than was the 
village near Jansemow on the 16th inst." 

To his wife the General wrote: — ^'I am marching to 
relieve Lucknow. Trust in Ood, and pray for us. All Ladia 
is up in arms against us, and everywhere around things are 
looking black.'' 

The soldiers lay for the night on the ground outside 
Gawnpore, the General's waterproof serving him for a couch 
on the damp ground. The only food Havelock had tasted 
since the fight began was a bit of biscuit which happened to 
be in his son's pocket, and this he washed down with part of 
a bottle of porter which he got from Colonel Tytler. The 
night bivouac was grateful, but full of anxieties. The 
General slept with his bridle on his arm — ^his horse ready, 
saddled, standing behind, while his bugler lay at his side. 
No fires were lighted ; no word was spoken ; for the enemy's 
Cavalry still hovered round. During the night a deafening 
report broke on the ears of the British Force, then a doud of 
smoke was seen to rise over the city, and they knew that the 
magazine had been fired by the rebels. It was their last act 
previous to flight; so spies reported, and so, too, did they 
report the fuU extent of the atrocities which had been com- 
mitted on the helpless Europeans. 

In the morning the troops entered Cawnpore, and then 
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they learned the worst. Every fondy lingering hope was 
dashed to the ground. No European remained alive. They 
found the building where the women and children had been 
confined, and, says Trevelyan, there was a spectacle which 
might excuse much. Those who, straight from the contested 
field, wandered sobbing through the rooms of the ladies' 




MKICORIAL OTIR WILL AT CAWHPOBB. 



house, saw what it were well could the outraged earth have 
straightway hidden. The wives' apartment was ankl^eep 
in blood. The plaster was scored with sword cuts ; not high 
up as where men have fought, but low down and about the 
Gomersi as if a creature had crouched to avoid the blow. 
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Strips of dresses, vainly tied round the handles of the doors, 
signified the contrivance to which feminine despair had 
resorted as a means of keeping out the murderers. Broken 
comhs were there, and the frills of children's trousers, and 
torn cufis and pinafores, and little round hats, and one or two 
shoes with burst latchets, and one or two daguerrotype cases 
with cracked glasses. An o£Bcer picked up a few curls, pre- 
served in a bit of cardboard, and marked * Ked's hair ; with 
love j' but around were strewn locks, some near a yard in 
length, dissevered, not as a keepsake, by quite other scissors. 
• . . There were found two slips of paper, one bearing in 
an unknown hand a brief but correct outline of our disasters. 
On the other a Miss Lindsay had kept an account of the 
killed and wounded in a single family. It runs thus, telling 
its own tale : — * Entered the barracks May 21st ; Cavalry left 
June 5th ; first shot fired June 6th ; Aunt Lily died June 
17th; Uncle Willie died June 18th; left barracks June 
27th ; George died June 27th; Alice died July 9th ; Mamma 
died July 29th.' The writer, with her surviving sisters, 
perished in the final massacre." 




Haubolbum ax Well ov Cawkpobi. 



Horror-stricken, the soldiers proceeded in their search, and 
in crosciing the outer courtyard perceived a number of human 
limbs protruding from a well. They hurried forward, and 
there saw a mass of bodies in every state of mutilation — the 
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wounded having apparently been thrown in with the dead 
till the place was filled to the brim. The sight was one 
which none could witness unmoved. The men who had 
marched so bravely and so unmurmuringly from Allahabad, 
who had rushed to the cannon's mouth and faced the enemy's 
death-hail without flinching ; and who had seen their com- 
rades wounded, dying, and dead around them, now broke 
down and wept like *^ bearded babes." But sterner thoughts 
followed. Deep and bitter curses upon the miscreants who 
had done this deed burst from their heaving hearts, and 
vows of vengeance terrible to hear. They pulled the corpses 
from the well, and it is said, although we do not vouch for 
the accuracy of the statement, that when the Highlanders 
thought they had come upon Miss Wheeler's body, they cut 
the hair from her head, and sitting down and counting each 
man his portion, swore that for every hair a rebel should 
die. 

Stem duties still lay before the gallant Belief Column. Have- 
lock saw the storm gathering and thickening around, and he 
and his little band must needs go forth and brave its dangers. 
He had gloomy forebodings. The horrors he had witnessed 
depressed him, as he thought of the fate before himself and 
companions if overpowered in the struggle. But he had the 
faith and hope of a soldier. **If the worst comes to the 
worsts" he remarked to his son, we can but die with our 
swords in our hands." 
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whom it was closely invested. The garrison was in urgent 
need of relief. By day or night it got no rest from thunder- 
ing cannon and rattling musketry. Its head and counsellor, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, had died of wounds three weeks before, 
and brave Colonel IngUs had taken upon his shoulders the 
arduous duty of defending the Besidency, and providing 
for the helpless hundreds dependent upon him. Inces- 
santly the rebel assaults were continued, and day after day 
fewer of his comrades answered to the roll-call. By twos, 
and threes, and sixes the little garrison were daily shot down 
behind their barricades, and received into the hospital or the 
grave. Tet the survivors never flinched; stouter hearts 
never braved an enemy's fury, and more devoted women 
never ministered to suffering men. 

Havelock was required to perform a race against time, 
and the question was — Could he win? On the 20th July 
Gknend NeiU came up to Cawnpore from AUahabad with 
such reinforcements as he could bring— ^nly 227 men all 
told 1 Havelock then commenced his operations by crossing 
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ihe Granges into the Province of Oude, which was one seoUi- 
ing hotbed of insurrection. Oetting his army over the 
river, in face of an enemy of unknown strength, was one 
of the most hazardous tasks ever undertaken by a commander 
with so slender a Force. At any moment the enemy might 
have descended upon him and played havoc among his 
troops ; but^ fortunately, the movement was effected in safety, 
and by the 28th the relief column found itself at Mungulwar, 
six miles beyond the river, with the enemy in immense 
numbers and well-poeted straight in front. 

In Oude the Kative army had been especially strong in 
artillery, and had been trained to a high point of proficiency 
in its use. The enemy that Havelock was now about to 
engage was therefore strong in that arm in which he was 
particularly weak. Nothing but a pressing sense of the 
danger of delay for the Lucknow garrison would have in- 
duced him, with so small a force, to attempt its relief ; but 
beUeving in the justice of his cause and in the invincible 
valour of his men — every one of whom he described as a 
hero-— he held with fixed resolution to his purpose. 

It would be tedious to describe in detail this first attempt 
(which was doomed to failure) to relieve the beleaguered 
garrison, suffice it to say that the difficulties before the General 
were found to be insurmountable. At Onao, three miles 
beyond Mungulwar, where he first engaged the rebels, the 
marshy, flooded state of the country rendered imperative an 
attack in front against a position of unusual strength, and 
defended with unusual tenacity. His troops carried the 
position and captured fifteen guns, but these could not be 
used for want of cattle to drag them. At Busseerutgunge, 
six miles further on, to which he advanced after a three 
hours' xest^ he had a severe and stubborn fight, resulting in 
victoxy, after many displays of genuine British courage. 
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These two battles had been fought in one day — ^with the 
exception of three hems' lest^ the troops had been marching 
and fighting from sunrise to sunset. The men gloried in 
their double triumph, and a cheery evening was spent in 
camp after the day's fighting was done. But the morrow 
brought the Grenend troublous thoughts. Before him he 
knew the mutineers were gathering in increasing strength, 
and on his left, during the progress of the previous day's fight- 
ing, he had seen a large body which had never been engaged. 
The victories, too, had cost him dear— eighty-eight men 
had been killed or wounded, and an equal number was 
dead or disabled by fatigue, exposure, and the ravages of 
cholera, which was carrying off the soldiers in scores. A third 
of his big gun ammunition had been expended in the two 
engagements, and he had not yet advanced a third of his way. 
Even were he allowed to proceed unmolested to Lucknow — 
which he would not be — ^there still lay before him a supreme 
effort which it was not in the power of his force to make. 
And, above all, he was concerned by the knowledge that 
every conveyance in which wounded could be placed was 
already occupied. With more wounded or sick men in his 
hands he could do nothing — save leave them by the wayside 
to destruction, and that he would never do. Painfully he 
realised his position, and regretfully took his resolution. He 
must have more men, and he must go back to get them — 
back to Mungulwar, where his position was so strong that he 
could hold the enemy at bay till he should be reinforced, and 
again able to go forward. 

The march back, though dispiriting to the troops, was 
accomplished in safety, and Havelock then wrote to General 
Neill that he required another battery of Artillery and a 
thousand British bayonets " before he could do anything for 
the relief of Lucknow." 
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In the fighting which had taken place hef ore the letieai, 
the 78th had borne an honouiahle part, and had added its 
quota to the killed. In the General's order of the day he 
says — Lieutenant Bogle, 78th Highlanders, was severely 
wounded while leading the way at Onao into a loopholed 
house filled with desperate fanatics. A special report of his 
gallantry will be sent to ELis Boyal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief. The hero of Inkerman well knows how to 
appreciate heroes." A4jutant Macpherson, of the 78th, was 
also among those who were wounded. 

Havelock had a further disappointment to sustain. The 
reinforcements which he had expected to receive were 
required elsewhere. The Dinapore regiments had mutinied, 
and a force of British troops, which Havelock might other- 
wise have obtained, had been sent to suppress the revolt. 
With the exception of about 250 men — scarcely sufficient to 
fill the gaps made by the sword and the ravages of disease— 
Havelock was told that he could get no further assistance for 
two months. This being the case, he felt that if Lucknow 
was to be relieved at all, the attempt must be made now. 
Every day would find his force less able for the duty, and 
each day's delay added to the danger of being too late in 
taking relief to the beleaguered garrison. 

Once more, then, on the 4th of August^ he moved out with 
his brave little band towards Lucknow. The first night he 
bivouacked a mile beyond Onao, the scene of a former con- 
flict. Kext morning he marched to Busseerutgunge, where 
for a second time the enemy was met. Havelock at once 
commenced the fight, sending detachments round to the rear 
of the town, and attacking with Artillery in front. After a 
fierce cannonade the enemy gave way, and, fleeing from the 
town, came under the fire of the turning force, which con- 
sisted of the Highlanders, Fusiliers, and Sikhs, with Maude's 
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battery and a troop of the Volunteer Cavalry. The fleeing 
rebeb did not pause till they were full five miles from the 
town. And now the deplorable want of Cavalry in Havelock's 
Foioe became apparent Had he possessed Cavalry they could 
have pursued the mutineers for miles, completed their 
disorder, and cut them down in hundreds. As it was, with 
no Cavalry following them up^ the rebels, who had carried 
off their guns, halted at Kawaubgunge, a spot chosen and 
strengthened beforehand, and leisurely prepared to renew the 
fight. The new position was reported by spies to be as 
strong as the one from which the enemy had just been 
driven, and beyond it^ the General was informed, the road 
was dotted with posts equally difficulty" where the enemy 
would make determined stands. Besides, a bridge over the 
river Sye at Bunee had been broken down, and the passage 
was guarded by a large Force, supported by heavy Artillery. 

Havelock was a brave man, and behind him he had the 
soldiers whom he afterwards declared had been the prop 
and stay of British India in the time of her severest triaL" 
But the work before him he felt to be still beyond his 
strength. If he went on, he would have to fight his way 
through hordes of the mutineers, and would have to detach 
men to hold each post he took. The population was hostile. 
Every mile they would interpose and harass his troops, and 
every village would have to be carried by force. He calcu- 
lated that he would lose three hundred men at least before 
he could reach Lucknow, still thirty miles distant^ which 
would leave him with seven hundred to attack " the city, with 
its enoirding canal, its entrenched and barricaded streets, its 
loopholed houses, temples, and palaces, defended by a warlike 
population, and an army of soldiers disciplined to perfection 
by our own officers.* Behind him were difficulties of a for- 
midable nature. Nana Sahib, with 12,000 men, was at 
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Bithoor, and if the British advanced, would cut in and break 
his connection with Gawnpore. The Gwalior contingent — a 
splendid and compact force, consisting of Cayaliy, Artillery, 
and Infantry — was also now in mutiny, and marching towards 
Culpee ; while the Dinapore regiments were hastening to join 
the Kana's standard. To add to the perplexities of the 
situation, cholera was again busy in the ranks of his little 
Force, and dozens were dying daily. Havelock had a strong 
desire to go forward. He knew with what longing hearts the 
besieged garrison would be waiting on his approach ; he felt 
that to accomplish his task would be an achievement worthy 
to be ranked amongst the most renowned deeds of the greatest 
of military heroes. He was very loth to turn back — ^a second 
time. But with all his desire to relieve Lucknow, he did not 
forget that he must have regard to the safety of his own 
men. Small and insignificant as his army was, it was the 
only body which represented British power and authority in 
the North-West Provinces of Bengal If it were crushed, a 
new flame would be added to the raging conflagration of 
Sepoy mutiny, and the disaster might be irretrievable — ^in- 
volving, of course, the certain massacre of the beleaguered in 
Lucknow. He called his officers together, and told them 
that he could not sacrifice more lives in a hopeless advance ; 
they must go back — abandon the attempt — ^in the meantime, 
at least. More men were still wanted ; more men must be got. 
So back they trudged once more to Mungulwar, the men 
grumbling this time, for their hearts burned within them 
against the murderers, and they could not understand a 
retrograde movement when they had been on every occasion 
victorious. They did not see the thickening dangers all 
around ; they did not know all their Greneral knew, all that 
he had to fear, when a few days later he wrote home to his 
wife : — " Things are in a most perilous state. If we aacoeed 
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ftt last in lestoring anything, it will be by God's epedal and 
extraordinary mercy. ... I must now write as one 
whom yon may never see more, for the chances of war are 
heavy at this crisis." He had still the same admiration for 
the Highlanders, and expressed it in the following terms, in 
a letter to G^eral Keill, at the close of the second battle of 
Bosseeratgonge— If I might select for praise, without being 
invidious, I should say the Madras Fusiliers and the High- 
landers are the most gallant troops in my little Force.** 

From Mungulwar he applied earnestly to 8ir Patrick 
Grant, the Commander-in-Chief at Calcutta, for more troops, 
and while he waited he opened up communication with Neill 
at Cawnpore ; finally, after immense exertion, succeeding in 
establishing connection by a bridge of boats thrown over 
the Ganges. He was now in a position to move either way 
— ^towaids Lucknow or Cawnpore, whenever he had gained a 
sufficient accession of strength* 

At this juncture Weill's small Force at Cawnpore was 
threatened by 4000 men and five guns from Bithoor. l^eill 
applied to Havelock for aid, and this the General consented 
to give. But he could not attempt to cross the Ganges after 
a retrograde movement through Oude, else the report would 
spread among the mutineers that he had been chased out of 
the Province, and this, inspiring them with confidence, would 
be certain to involve an attack on his rear as he crossed the 
stream. He, therefore, immediately — on the 11th August- 
marched again to Busseerutgunge, and for a third time there 
engaged the enemy. 

In this engagement the 78th Highlanders greatly added to 
their renown« They, along with the Fusiliers, the Sikhs, 
and Volunteer Cavalry, formed the right wing of the 
attacking party. The a&ir is so well described by Havelock's 
biographer that we quote his words: — ''The right wing 
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steadily adTanced till iheii piogress was Buddenl j arrested bj 
an unforeseen obstacle. In front of the enemy's left lay a 
morass, covered with green vegetation, which presented the 
deceptive appearance of dry ground. The snare thus laid by 
the rebels was not discovered till the troops were on the 
verge of the swamp. They were immediately withdrawn, the 
78th Highlanders moving on to the main road, while the 
Fusiliers, supported by four guns, passed round to the right 
The enemy's guns were admirably served, and their fire was 
the severest our men had hitherto encountered. All the 
efforts of our Artillery, though superior in number, were 
unable for some time to make any impression on them, 
sheltered as they were by earthworks, and it was found 
necessary at length to have recourse to the bayonet. The 
Infantry of the enemy, posted behind the guns, continued 
to maintain a galling fire, but nothing could withstand the 
impetuosity of our troops. The Highlanders, now reduced in 
numbers to about a hundred, marched up to the guns, and 
when within a hundred yards of them, with their usual cheer, 
and aided by a flank movement of the Fusiliers, mastered 
them, and bayoneted the gunners. The Infantry then broke, 
and the Highlanders instantly turned the captured guns on 
them, and increased the confusion and slaughter. Our troops 
pursued them with unslackened energy through the town of 
Busseerutgunge, and over the causeway, which now for a 
third time became the scene of their defeat. The loss on 
our part amounted to 32, while that of the enemy fell little 
short of ten times that number.'' 

In his order to the troops after this engagement the Greneral 
said: — "The Fusiliers and the Highlanders were as usual 
distinguished. The Highlanders, without firing a shot, 
rushed with a cheer upon the enemy's redoubt, carried it, 
and captured two of the three guns with which it was armed. 
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If Colonel Hamilton can ascertain the officer, non-commia- 
aioned officer, or soldier who first entered this work, the 
Brigadier will recommend him for the Victoria Cross." Two 
hraye young officers, Lieutenants Campbell and Crowe, 
were found equally entitled to the honour, haying both 
entered the redoubt together in front of their men. Colonel 
Hamilton reported the difficulty in the circumstances of 
selecting either the one or the other. But the difficulty was 
too easily solved. Next day poor Campbell was stricken 
down by cholera, and Crowe, who survived, obtained the 
honour. 

And now Havelock having struck once more home at 
the Gude rebels, and inflicted upon them a severe defeat, 
marched back to the Ganges, and on the same night crossed 
the stream, breaking up the bridge of boats behind him. 
Notwithstanding his troubles, sufiTerings, and perplexities, 
the Qeneral had not lost heart. Of a total force of 1,415 at 
Cawnpore, no fewer than 385 were down with sickness or 
wounds — 10 men had died of cholera in one regiment in a 
single day. He foresaw that there was no choice between 
reinforcements being sent him and his Force being killed off 
by disease. But, meanwhile, fighting had to be done. The 
Bithoor Sepoys who threatened Cawnpore must be dealt 
with, and he at once marched against them. We need not 
detail the fight. It was one of the strongest positions in 
India and nowhere else had the Sepoys fought with such 
courage, even crossing bayonets with the British troops. But 
victory was not to be theirs. The British carried everything 
before them, and when they had conquered, cheered their 
General tiU he told them not to cheer him; it was them- 
selves who had done it alL At night the exhausted troops 
were back in Cawnpore, and now had closed the first stage 
of Havelock's campaign to relieve Lucknow. 
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SAYELOCK'S Belief Column bad not relieved Luck- 
now, but it bad given tbe mutineeis a laige 
experience of the quality of Britisb soldien. Seldom 
bave European troops been called on to bear tbe fatigue of 
campaigning under circumfitanceB bo adverse. Tbey bad to 
marcb and figbt eitber under tbe burning sun or amidst 
torrents of rain. Tbej were often for twenty-four bouis 
wiibout food, and bad never a bed upon wbicb to lie down. 
Tbeir only resting-place was tbe saturated or sun-baked 
ground, " carrying witb tbem tbeir sick and tbeir wounded, 
and all tbeir supplies, and suffering more from pestilence than 
from tbe weapons of tbe enemy." Tben tbey bad always to 
contend against a foe outnumbering tbem by about ten to 
one, as a rule better armed, and always strongly posted and 
prepared for battle. Yet tbey bad been uniformly victorious 
— everywhere carrying defeat into tbe ranks, and dismay 
into tbe hearts of tbe rebels. Much of this success was due 
to superiority of race, and much of it to the enthusiasm witb 
which the men espoused the cause; but to the brave old 
I General who led tbem tbey owed a great proportion of 
tbeir triumph. He was ever wakeful, watchful, and alert ; 
ever careful of the lives of bis men, ever mindful of tbeir 
trials and sufferings, and ever skilful in the dispositions 
and arrangements which brought tbem conquest. He was 
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brave, ardent, full of enthusiasm ; and his presence always 
inspired his troops to the accomplishment of daring deeds. 

It was, therefore, with feelings of no ordinary regret that 
they learned, during the time of harassing inaction while 
waiting for reinforcements in Cawnpore, that the General 
\ad been superseded in his appointment. Another officer 
nigher in rank had been appointed to the command of the 
Relieying Force, and Havelock was placed under his direction. 
This was a mortifying blow to one who had so well vindicated 
Britain's honour, and so nobly sustained her cause. It 
looked like a mark of displeasure at Havelock's having 
failed to accomplish the relief of Lucknow, and but for the 
warm expressions of approval which were addressed to the 
General by those representing the Government in the matter, 
it would bo difficult to understand it in any other light. 
It was, however, in many ways made evident that no slight 
was intended to Havelock, although no formal explanation 
was ever given. And if he was to be superseded, nothing 
could have given him greater satisfaction than to know his 
superior was to bo none other than his old friend and 
comrade-in-arms, Sir James Outram. No two men could 
work better to each other's hands, and none knew better the 
exigencies of the kind of warfare in which they were 
engaged. That this union in office was to be mutually satis- 
factory the sequel will signally prove. 

Havelock never for one hour forgot the object in view. 
Heartrending tidings had reached him, carried by heavily- 
bribed Native messengers, of the sufierings being endured by 
the beleaguered ones in Lucknow. Inglis, who was bravely 
holding the Eesidency, had been asked to cut his way out, 
if those coming to help could not cut their way in. But he 
replied that this was impossible. With his weak and 
shattered Forces ho could not leave his defences. "You 

H 
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must bear in mind," he wrote, " how I am hampered ; that I 
have upwards of 120 sick and wounded, and at least 220 
women and about 230 children, and no carriage of any 
description. ... In consequence of the news received, 
I shall soon put this force on half rations. Our provisions 
will thus last us till the end of September. If you hope to 




save this Force, no time must be lost in pushing forward. 
We are daily being attacked by the enemy, who are within 
a few yards of our defences. Their mines have already 
weakened our post. Their 18-pounders are within 150 yards 
of some of our batteries, and from their position and from 
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our inability to form working parties we cannot reply to 
them, consequently the damage done is hourly very great. 
My strength in Europeans now is 350, and about 300 Natives, 
and the men are dreadfully harassed.'' Moved by this letter, 
Havelock urgently demanded reinforcements — which, at last, 
he was promised. Sir Colin Campbell had now reached 
Calcutta, as Commander-in-Chief of the army in India, and, 
thoroughly aliye to the situation, exerted himself to send the 
sorely-needed troops. A letter from Outram reached the 
General, telling him that he should join him with reinforce- 
ments. This was the first letter Havelock had received from 
Sir James since his appointment over him in the command 
of ihe Belief Column, and in it Outram gave gratifying 
evidence of the chivalrous and generous spirit in which 
he intended to deal with the brave soldier whom he had 
superseded. I shall join you with the reinforcements," he 
wrote; '^but to you shall be left the glory of relieving 
Lucknow, for which you have already struggled so mucL I 
shall accompany you only in my civil capacity as Commis- 
sioner, placing my military services at your disposal, if you 
please, serving under you as a volunteer." In no better way 
could Outram have displayed his confidence in Havelock, and 
his admiration for the heroic efforts he had made. Upon 
receiving this letter, Havelock sent an encouraging note for- 
ward to Inglis, and waited the coming of the fresh troops. 
This was on the 16th of August, and it was at dusk on Uie 
evening of the 15th of September that Sir James Outram 
reached Cawnpore, bringing with him about 2,000 men. 
Havelock was now also joined by Colonel Stisted of the 
78th, and one or two companies of that regiment which had 
not hitherto been engaged. 

The meeting between the two Generals was extremely 
afifecting. Outram was the officer senior in rank, and had 
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come as the Commander of the Force, but his first official 
act was to issue the following order : — 

**The important duty of first relieving the garrison of 
Lucknow has been entrusted to Brigalier-Greneral Havelock, 
C.B., and Major-Cxeneral Outram feels that it is due to this 
distinguished officer, and the strenuous and noble exertions 
which he has already made to effect that object^ that to hin^ 
should accrue the honour of the achievement Major-Greneral 



SlA H. w. stistkd, K.G.B., 

Couunanding the 78th Highlanders at Jtrtt JReli^ ^ LiM&noio. 
JHed Colonel qf the 9Srd Highlanden, 10th Dee. 1875, 

Outram is confident that the great end for which General 
Havelock and his brave troops have so long and so gloriously 
fought will now, under the blessing of Providence, be 
accomplished. The Major-Greneral, therefore, in gratitude 
for, and admiration of, the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by 
General Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully 
waive his rank on this occasion, and will accompany the 
Force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oude, tendering his military services to General 
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Havelock as a volanteer. On the Belief of Lucknow, the 
Mijor-Qeneial will resume his position at the head of the 
Force." 

Hayelocky whose own generous heart was hrimnung over 
with gratitude and pleasure at this nohle public act of 
Outram, immediately issued the following order to the 
troops: — 

BrigadierXjreneral Havelock, in making known to the 
Column the kind and generous determination of Major- 
General Sir James Outram, K.G.B., to leave to it the task of 
relieving Lucknow, and of rescuing its gallant and enduring 
garrison, has only to express his hope that the troops will 
strive, by their exemplary and gallant conduct in the field, to 
justify the confidence thus reposed in thenu" 

Sir Colin was gratified at this evidence, not only of good 
understanding, but of warm personal esteem, between the two 
(Generals, and unhesitatingly confirmed the arrangement In 
doing so he said — " Seldom, perhaps never, has it occurred 
to a Commander-in-Chief to publish and confirm such an 
order as the following one, proceeding from Megor-General 
Sir James Outram, K.C.B. With such a reputation as 
Migor^eneral Sir James Outram has won for himself, he 
can afford to share glory and honour with others ; but that 
does not lessen the value of the sacrifice he has made with 
such disinterested generosity in favour of Brigadier-Greneral 
Havelock." 

This generous act of Outram has been much commented 
on and much praised. It is certain," says one writer, that 
the moral dignity imparted by it to Sir James's character has 
been incalculably more precious than any military renown he 
could have acquired by the most brilliant success in command 
of the expedition. As long as the memorable events of the 
Mutiny live on the page of history, and the memory of 
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Havelock continues to be cherished as a national heritage, 
this deed will be held in grateful remembrance." Another 
writer, Mr Headley, the American biographer of Havelock, 
refers to Outram's conduct in the following glowing terms : — 
^* The days of chivalry can furnish no parallel to it. There 
is a grandeur in the very simplicity and frankness with which 
this self-sacrifice is made, while the act itself reveals a noble- 
ness of character, a true greatness of soul, that wins our 
unbounded admiration. To waive his rank and move on as 
a spectator would have shown great self-denial and elicited 
the applause of the world; but not satisfied with this, he 
joined the Volunteer Cavalry, and though covered with well- 
earned laurels, stood ready to win his epaulettes over again. 
All his illustrious deeds in the field which have rendered his 
name immortal grow dim before the glory of this one act" 
It adds to our admiration of Outram, when we are informed 
that by this act of generosity he not only deprived himself of 
the honours to be won, but of the substantial reward which, 
as General Commanding, would have fallen to his share, and 
of the only means of support for the declining years of a life, 
the chequered vicissitudes of which had afforded no oppor^ 
tunity of making any provision for the requirements of age. 
It was an act of deliberate self-sacrifica 

We have dwelt thus fully on the incident between the two 
Generals, because it shows the kind of men under whom the 
gallant 78th were now so bravely fighting for their country. 
The heroism of the Highlanders had not only contributed to 
the distinction which Havelock had gained in the earlier 
struggles of this expedition, but to the confidence which 
Outram felt might safely be reposed in the men and the 
leader who had fought and won at Futtehpore, JansemoW| 
Cawnpore, Mungulwar, Busseerutgunge, and the other places 
where they had met and routed tiie enemy. 
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When Outram amved, Havelock was ready to move foi^ 
waicL The Force was now to make its third — and as it 
proved — final and snccessfol attempt to reach Lncknow. 
Inglis had written again, painting the situation more darkly 
than before. Day and night the rebels were incessant in 
their attacks, and the reduced rations were running done. 
No time was therefore to be lost, and eyery movement was 
made with uigent haste. Carrying fifteen days' provisions, 
the Belief C!olumn found itself on the 19th of September 
once more across the Qanges, and marching on Mun- 
gulwar — ^the scene of former experiences. The rebels were 
there, but could not stand; this time it was a resistless 
band of determined British soldiers, marching to succour 
their beleaguered brethren and almost despairing sisters, that 
came with resolute aspect to give them battle. The mutineers 
fled back to Busseerutgunge, and there again made show of 
fight. But on went the deliverers — their martial array, their 
glittering steel, and fluttering flags, the inspiring music of 
their bands, and the pealing notes of the Highlanders' 
pibroch, giving them now the aspect of men who had come 
to conquer. In vain the mutineers interposed their numbers 
and their fire. Through Busseerutgunge and over the Sye, 
in burning sun and pelting rain, went the British Force, 
driving the mutineers, in hot haste and confusion, towards 
Lucknow. Proudly did Havelock ride chief in the midst of 
his conquering band ; while Outram, grim, stem, and resolute, 
headed the Mounted Yolunteers, leading them to victory 
whenever he gave his steed the rein, and winning, by his 
daring deeds, a Victoria Cross, which was never bestowed. 
On the 22nd of September the Column rested within sixteen 
miles of Lucknow, and a royal salute was fired, that its sound 
might reach the beleaguered garrison, and tell them of the 
help that was at hand. On the 23rd the march was resumed, 
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and when the Alumbagh {" Grarden of Lady Alnm, or Beautj 
of the World") was reached, the mutmeers were found waiting 
in order of battle. 

Before the deliverers at last was the goal they had straggled 
80 nobly to reach. Immediately in front was the stately 
palace of Alumbagh, set in a noble park, and surrounded 
by fair gardens, resplendent with the bloom of flowers and 
wealth of vegetation. Beyond, in the distance, glanced the 
towers and palaces of the city of Lucknow, brilliant with 
the ornate splendour of oriental magnificence. There, with 
anxious hearts, waited the weary ones, who for months had 
been doomed to a dreadful existence, fighting day and 
night to keep back the fiendish thousands who surrounded 
them and clamoured for their lives. Sick, diseased, 
famine-stricken, wounded, and worn, many of them lay, hope 
abandoned, and almost resigned to the fate which so many 
others had suffered — yearning for a sound from the outer 
world which would tell them that succour was at hand — for 
Havelock's royal salute of the day before had been unheard 
amid the clangour of their own hard conflict. And here, 
dose at hand, was the advanced guard of the enemy to be 
overcome. An imposing sight the Sepoys presented. For 
two miles their line extended, and 12,000 mutineers stood 
ready to dispute the advance of the British Force towards 
the city. With them they had all arms — ^bayonet, sabre, 
and gun — and as the head of the British Column slowly moved 
forward along the trunk road their Artillery opened fire. 
But they could not stem the coming tide. Soon the British 
guns were thundering at their batteries, and the British 
bayonets levelled at their lines. They could not stand this 
resolute attack, and anon Outram and his horsemen were 
riding in pursuit, sabring the fleeing wretches as they sped 
towards the city. 
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The Alumbagh was taken, and many trophies were in the 
hands of the deliverers. Then, having possession of a base from 
which the final forward movement could he effectnallymade, 
the men lay down for the night, while the leaders concerted 
arrangements for entering Lucknow. The troope lay in 
advance of the Alumbagh, close indeed to the enemy's 
lines and batteries. The night passed quietly, but in the 
morning the guns of the mutineers opened furiously, the fire 
being directed to that part of the British line where the 78th 
were posted, and inflicting upon that already much reduced 
regiment a loss of 4 men killed and 11 wounded. On this 
day there was to be no engagement. Havelock had so 
determined. All, save a detachment of Highlanders under 
Major Haliburton, who took and held a sti£9y-contested 
advanced post on the road to the Charbagh Bridge, were to 
reserve their energies for the work of the following day, and 
so, instead of being ordered, as they had so often been before, 
to silence the vomiting guns, the main body of the 78th, 
and the whole brigade to which they belonged, were simply 
commanded to retire to a place of safety. The day was spent 
in bringing forward the wounded, the baggage, tents, and 
camp followers, and placing them in the spacious rooms of 
the Alumbagh, which it was determined to hold — ^the com* 
mand being given to Migor M'Intyre, of the 78th. By 
afternoon the Alumbagh groxmds had been transformed into 
a British camp, and the soldiers ei\joyed their brief time of 
hard-earned repose. 

Meanwhile Outram, who was best acquainted with the 
city and its approaches, was considering the plan of advance. 
He was not yet in command, but Havelock knew how and 
when to defer to his opinions and judgment. After mature 
deliberation. Sir James resolved on advancing by almost a 
straight course — they would force the Charbagh Bridge right 
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in front) and then fight their way up by the side of the 
Canal, and through the streets to the Residency. This course 
was agreed upon, and the plans of the leaders laid. 

Another night passed quietly, and the morrow came — ^a 
momentous day to those who had so long been waitings a 
day for which the whole civilised world had for months been 
hoping — ^for all eyes had been bent on that solitary rock of 
British heroism standing so bravely out amidst the seething 
sea of disaffection. In the morning the troops were drawn 
up. Havelock had spent some time in earnest prayer, and 
Patience" was given as the parole of the day. Outram, no 
less earnest than his colleague, although giving less attention 
to the outward and visible signs of piety, had spent most of 
the morning carefully studying the map. As Havelock's 
officers breakfasted together on a table in the open field, 
Sir James joined them, and the final arrangements were 
made. The soldiers had breakfasted comfortably — ^the last 
meal many of them were ever to need — and now stood ready 
for their orders. They were harassed and worn. "Toil, 
privation, and exposure," wrote one who was present, ^ had left 
traces on the forms of the men, yet daring, hope, and energy 
seemed depicted in their countenances." Especially notice- 
able was the eager aspect of the men of the 78th, who trusted 
to be appointed to the post of honour in the coming struggle. 
Nor were they mistaken. Their leaders had the same con- 
fidence in them that they had in themselves. Between eight 
and nine o'clock the order to advance was given — Outram 
now taking the command of the leading brigade, which had 
hardly moved beyond its own picket^ when it was fiercely 
assailed by the fire of the enemy. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY-FmST RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

ITTfiAM'S plan of attack, as briefly stated by his 
biographer, was to force a passage across the Char- 
bagh Bridge, thence to torn to the right and move 
along the bank of the Canal for nearly two miles, by the 
Bridge of Dilkoosha, on the road to the palace of that name ; 
from which point a rectangular sweep of abont three miles 
might be made to the Besidency throngh the open ground 
east of the city." 

At the Charbagh Bridge the first serious resistance was 
experienced. Here the Sepoys were strongly posted, and 
had determined to dispute the passage of the British. They 
had six heavy guns in position on the Lucknow side, one of 
them a 24-pounder, which completely swept the passage 
across the bridge, while numerous gardens and walled en- 
closures around were held in force. From this powerful 
battery and from the concealed Infantry a murderous fire 
was opened on the advancing column. Nothing could live 
under it. Outram, knowing of some high ground which 
covered the position held by the enemy, made a detour to 
the right, with the intention of operating on their flank and 
aOendng their fire till the first attack on the bridge could be 
delivered. Meanwhile Maude's two heavy guns wore dragged 
forward and opened upon the mutineers' battery ; but they 
were unable to silence it. Almost every gunner was killed 
or wounded. For a time Maude himself and Maitland, his 
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subaltern, romained unscathed, each pointing a gun, but m 
teiiific was the enemy's fire that they had to call again and 
again for volunteers from the Infantry to fill the places of the 
fallen men, until it became apparent that this form of combat 
could not be successful, and that some other means must be 
taken to attain the object in yiew. Recourse was had to 
the bayonet A desperate rush was made by the Madras 
Fusiliers. The first group who reached the bridge were 
shot down to a man. In that rush was young Have- 
lock, and in a moment he was the only survivor on the 
bridge. He waved his sword, and called on the men to 
advance. They did so, and were on the mutineers before 
they had time to reload. At this moment Outram appeared, 
and the mutineers, caught between cross fires, fled, leaving 
their guns in possession of the British. 

The bridge was gained, and now came the beginning of 
the struggle for the 78th. When the bridge was crossed our 
troops had practically entered the city. The direct road to 
the Residency — ^by which it was expected they would try to 
advance — ^having been cut by trenches, barricaded at short 
intervals, and rendered impassable, the British Force turned 
to their rights and pushed forward by the side of the Canal. 
The Highlanders were detailed to hold the bridge and the 
houses beyond until the troops, baggage, and wounded had 
crossed. Hastily the united column poured over, each regi- 
ment as it gained the other side following on after the one 
which preceded. On perceiving this movement, and that 
only a small body of troops held the bridge, the enemy 
returned in overwhelming numbers, and determinedly 
attacked the Highlanders. " Two companies, Nos. 7 and 8" 
(says Mr Keltie, who gives some details of the incidents of 
the day in which the 78th was concerned), " under Captains 
Hay and Hastings, were sent to occupy the more advanced 
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buildings of the village ; four companies were sent out as 
skirmishers in the surrounding gardens, and the remainder, 
in reserve, were posted in the buildings near the bridge. 
The lane out of which the Force had marched was very 
naiTOW, and much cut up by the passage of the heavy guns, so 
that it was a work of great difficulty to convey the line of 
Commissariat carts and cattle along it, and in a few hours 
the 78th was separated from the main body by a distance of 
several miles. The enemy now brought down two guns to 
within 500 yards of the position of the 78th, and opened a 
very destructive fire of shot and shell upon the advanced 
companies, while the whole regiment was exposed to a heavy 
musketry fize. This becoming insupportable, it was deter- 
mined to capture the guns at the point of the bayonet The 
two advanced companies, under Captains Hay and Hastings 
and Lieutenants Webster and Swanson, formed on the road, 
and by a gallant charge up the street captured the first gun, 
which, being sent to the rear, was hurled into the Canal. 
In the meantime the skirmishing companies had been called 
in, and they, together with the reserve, advanced to the sup 
port of Nos. 7 and 8. The united regiment now pushed on 
towards the second gun, which was still annoying it from 
a more retired position. A second charge resulted in its 
capture, but as there was some difficulty in bringing it away, 
and it being necessary to retire immediately on the bridge to 
keep open the communications which were being threatened 
by the hosts who surrounded the regiment, the gun was 
■piked, and the 78th fell back upon the bridge, carrying 
with them numbers of wounded, and leaving many dead on 
the road. In the charge Lieutenant Swanson was severely 
wounded.*' 

But the struggle was only beginning. Tliree hours had 
been passed in the hot engagement already described — the 
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ammunition of the men had moie than once given out, and 
required to be renewed. And now the entire line of troops, 
wounded, and carts having passed the bridge, the 78th formed 
up as the rearguard of the advancing column, and evacuated 
the position they had held. It was immediately seized by the 
enemy, who lined the right bank of the canal, and with a 
gun placed on the bridge and commanding the road, poured 
from all sides a terrific fire into the ranks of the devoted 
Highlanders. The 78th were almost completely surrounded, 
and every few paces had to turn and fight Captain Hastings, 
at the head of Ko. 8 Company, made a determined stand 
against an advancing mass of the rebels, and was severely 
wounded. Almost at the same moment Captain Lockhart 
and a number of men were also wounded and disabled. Word 
had been sent forward to the main body that the situation of 
Stisted and the 78th was desperate, and some Cavalry and a 
company of the 90th Begiment were sent back to the High- 
landers' assistance. Still fighting every step, the now slightly 
reinforced men at length reached Major Banks' house. Here 
they lost their way. The main body, pushing on to the 
Eesidency, were far ahead, leaving no trace of the way they 
had gone. Turning to their left, instead of going straight on, 
the Highlanders took a different and more direct road than 
that by which the main body was proceeding. As they 
marched along they were exposed to a sweeping fire from 
loopholed houses in the streets, while the rebel horde, 
following up, harassed their rear. Presently they reached the 
Kaiser4>agh, or King's Palace, wherein was placed a strong 
battery, which was firing upon the main body, then fighting 
its way on the right in the vicinity of the Motee MahuL The 
Highlanders came upon the battery in reverse, and with one 
rush captured the guns, then spiked them, and played havoc 
among the gunners. As they marched on, past the walls of the 
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Palace, they were subjected to a Btorm of fire from concealed 
rebels lining the -whole length of its walls. Many a brave 
man fell without the possibility of his death being avenged, 
for the rebels were firing from secure hiding-places. The 
men were by this time terribly exhausted. They had been 
marching and fighting in isolated positions since nine in the 
morning, and now the afternoon shadows were beginning to 
lengthen. Finally, about four o'clock, to their joy they saw 
the main body before them, at the point where the different 
routes they had taken converged, and in the heart of Luck- 
now lose a ringing British "cheer. The two bodies joined, 
and near the Fureedh Buksh indulged in a brief period of 
rest. 

The Belief Column waa still half a mile from the Besidency, 
and every inch of the way had to bo fought. It was growing 
dusk by the time the men were ready to move on again, and 
Outram, who had been wounded early in the day, counselled 
a halt at the Palace till morning. He wanted up the guns, 
baggage, wounded men, and rearguard before they pushed 
on. In the morning he thought communication might be 
opened with the Besidency through intervening Palaces, less 
brilliantly, perhaps," says Sir F. O. Qoldsmid, but with less 
exposure of life than by the street" But Havelock pressed 
to go on at once, and urged his authority respectfully but 
firmly to Sir James. He pointed out the straits to which the 
inmates of the Besidency were reduced, the danger to which 
they were exposed from mines which might be sprung at any 
moment^ the possible desertion of Natives under disappoint- \ 
ment at the non-appearance of the deliverers, and their own 
want of strength to sustain a renewed and determined attack 
of the mutineers, should such be attempted. Then, not the 
least of the inducements to go on was the fact that not half a 
mile distant were the anxious hearts for whose sake he had 
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been pressing and struggling for the previous three months. 
Outram yielded readily — ^not only yielded, but frankly and 
bravely offered to lead the way. 

And now came the last terrible struggle. ^ The ever ready 
and gallant Highlanders," led by Col. Stisted, were, along 
with the Sikhs, summoned to the front Then, Sir James 
and Havelock placing themselves at their head, the order to 
advance was given. They entered a very storm of fire 
and shot The dusk was lit up by the incessant discharges 
of the enemy's muskets. In front, from every honse, from 
every cross lane or street on their route, the advancing men 
were assailed. At point-blank range the mutineers poured in 
their shot, and brave men fell at every step. Creneial Keill, 
bringing up the rearguard, had been shot through the head 
at the comer of a street ; young Lieutenant Kirby of the 
78th, received his death wound as he proudly bore aloft and 
waved the Queen's colours in the face of the foe. Bat, 
thanks to Sergeant Beid and Surgeon M'Master, the flag was 
secured and carried into the Besidency. It was a fearful 
struggle, but the deliverers were not to be stayed ; wildly the 
bagpipes screamed their slogan into the ears of the beleaguered 
brave within the goal, and valoroualy the blood-stained 
mountaineers fought and conquered. Outram, pale and 
bleeding, but with blazing eyes and resolute mien, rode on 
through the storm, sad at heart withal, for he was riding to 
the home, now a mass of ruins, where he and Lady Outram 
had spent many happy days. By his side was Havelock, 
calm, self-possessed, but thoughtful, for he knew that far in 
the rear his wounded son was being carried on a litter 
through the stress of the battle. Near by rode Colonel 
Stisted, of the 78th, watching and guiding his regiment 
through the fearful mdee. Ever and again deep and artfully 
dug trenches crossing the street caused delay in progress, 
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while the mutineeis, taking advantage of the stoppage, from 
points of vantage sent volley after volley into the ranks of 
the Highlanders and Sikhs. Within two hundred yards of 
the Eesidency gate Lieutenant Webster was shot dead ; but 
a wild hurrah and a more desperate charge was the High- 
landers' reply. Crowe and Macpherson and Jolly and Grant 
dropped wounded — Macpherson for the second time in the 
campaign — ^but others took their places, and on to the 
Residency went the column, leaving behind its crimson trail 
of wounded and dying. 

Who can describe the feelings of those within the barri- 
cades t Two days ago they had been at the very point of 
despair. Mine after mine had been sprung,, and their weak 
defences had been almost blown down about their ears. 
Help had been so often expected and had never come, that 
they had ceased to rely on it^ and were almost counting the 
hours when they woidd have to succumb to the persistent 
and overwhelming attacks to which they were exposed. But 
on the 22nd their drooping spirits had been suddenly roused 
by the reports of spies that Havelock and Outram were at 
hand. They could hardly believe the news, but on the day 
following the thundering of cannon outside the city told 
them it was true. What hours of suspense followed, as the 
sound of firing came nearer and nearer 1 They could see the 
commotion in the city, as the rebels prepared for defence 
against the coming troops. Then followed the inactivity of 
the 24th, and they could not learn what it meant. With 
hands clasped, some of them sat and waited, bearing the ten- 
sion as best they coidd. They coidd not eat; they could 
not sleep. What a weary day and night — ^longer and more 
trying than any they had yet endured. But with the 25th 
had come the renewal of the battle, and they knew their 
deliverers were approaching. Louder grew the din ; nearer 

I 
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and nearer came the sounds of conflict All day the hatUe 
raged, and then towards evening every ear was electrified hy 
the wailing notes of the bagpipes screaming above the rattle 
of mnsketry. The Highlanders are coming. Hurrah 1 And 
the wild cry was echoed from without Hurrah, hurrah I 
uprose the British cheer from the lips of the advancing 
heroes^ as every voUejp cleared their way and every step 
brought them nearer. 

At last they were at the very gates. Wide open these 
were flun^ and in poured the deliverers. It was now dark, 
but no matter. Brave men could shed tears the more freely ; 
the possessors of husky voices would be less readily detected 
as they uttered their broken cheers. A staff-officer, one of 
the beleaguered, thus describes the scene : — " From every 
pit^ trench, and battery — ^from behind the sand bags piled on 
ihattered houses — from every post still held by a few gallant 
spirits rose cheer on cheer — even from the hospital many of 
the wounded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of 
welcome to those who had so bravely come to our assistance. 
It was a moment never to be forgotten. The delight of the 
ever gallant Highlanders, who had fought twelve battles to 
ei^oy that moment of ecstacy, and in the last four days had 
lost a third of their number, seemed to know no bounds. The 
General and Sir J ames Outram had entered Dr Fayrer's house, 
and the ladies in the garrison and their children crowded 
with intense excitement into the porch to see their deliverers. 
The Highlanders rushed forward, the rough-bearded warriors, 
and shook ladies by the hand with loud and repeated con- 
gratulations. They took the children up in their aims, and, 
fondly caressing them, passed them from one to another in 
turn. Then, when the first burst of enthusiasm was over, 
they mournfully turned to speak among themselves of the 
heavy losses they had sustained, and to enquire the names of 
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the numerous comrades who had fallen in the way." Another 
of the defenders of the Eesidency, Mr L. E. R Bees, also 
writes of the joyous meeting : — " I was nigh bursting with 
joy. The tears started involuntarily into my eyes, and I 
felt — no I it is impossible to describe in words the mingled 
feeling of hope and pleasure that came over me. The 
criminal condemned to death, and, just when he is about to 
be launched into eternity, is reprieved and pardoned, or the 
shipivnrecked sailor, whose hold on the wreck is relaxing, and 
is suddenly rescued, can alone form an adequate idea of our 
feelings. We felt not only happy — ^happy beyond imagina- 
tion — and grateful to that God of Mercy who, by our noble 
deliverers, Gknerals Havelock and Outram and their gallant 
troops, had thus snatched us from imminent death ; but we 
also felt proud of the defence we had made, and the success 
with which, with such fearful odds to contend against^ we 
had preserved not only our own lives, but the honour and 
lives of the women and children entrusted to our keeping 
As our deliverers poured in, they continued to greet us with 
loud hurrahs ; and as each garrison heard it^ we sent up one 
fearful shout to Heaven. ... It was the first rallying 
cry of a despairing host. Thank God, we then gazed upon 
new faces of our countrymen. We ran up to them, officejs 
and men without distinction, and shook them by the hands, 
how cordially who can describe t The shrill notes of the 
bagpipes pierced our ears. Kot the most beautiful musio 
ever was more welcome, more joy bringing. And these 
brave men themselves, many of them bloody and ex- 
hausted, forgot the loss of their comrades, the pain of their 
wounds, the fatigue of overcoming the fearful obstacles 
they had combated for our sakes, in the pleasure of having 
accomplished our relief. How eagerly we listened to their 
stories ; with what sentiments of gratitude, and pride, and 
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pleamtre we heard what sympathy our isolated position had 
excited." 

Three especial cheets were given for the leaders of the 
gallant band, and Havelock tells how the ^'half-famished 
garrison" contrived to regale him, not only with beef cut- 
lets, but with mock turtle soup and champagne." By this 
noble deed— the climax of all their triumphs — ^the 78th 
gained a glory that is imperishable while the page of history 
lasts. Never," says Havelock's biographer, did the valour 
of this gallant regiment shine brighter than in this bloody 
conflict" Eveiy man fought for a Victoria Cross, but every 
man could not get the trophy. Yet the reward was due, and 
heroes, of whom more anon, were elected by the regiment to 
receive the representative token of valour. Both Generals 
were loud in their praise of the conduct of the Highlanders, 
and both specially mentioned them in their official despatches. 

Yet this brave feat of arms " was no literal or e£fectual 
relief" to the garrison of Lucknow. It had been the inten- 
tion of the Government, and of Sir James Outram, to at 
once withdraw the garrison and the sick and wounded to 
Gawnpore. With this view, the greater proportion of the 
baggage, ammunition, and provisions of the Force had been 
left behind at the Alumbagh, and the troops had gone on 
with scarcely anything but three days' food and what they 
had on their backs. It was now found, however, that the 
step was impracticable. The enemy numbered from 40,000 
to 50,000 men, and were constantly increasing ; the British, 
2,000 strong when the attack commenced, had lost one-fourth 
of their number. The women and children found in the 
Besidency amounted to 700, and the sick and wounded to 
600. "So carriages could be procured, and without these 
removal was impossible. The relievers woidd themselves 
require to be relieved. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY-AFTER THE FIRST RELIEF 6K 
LUCKNOW, 

tN the operations just closed the 78th had lost heavily; 
hut there were still ardaous duties hefore the regiment. 
The wounded and heavy guns had been left during the 
night with the 90th at the Motee Mahul» and next morning a 
draft of the 78th was sent to assist in bringing them in; 
another draft was sent to keep open communication between 
the Motee Mahul and the Besidency. All day the post was 
subjected by the rebels to a heavy cannonade, and the task 
of conveying the wounded to the Residency was most difficult 
and trying. During its progress a disastrous accident occurred. 
A convoy, under charge of Surgeon Home, of the 90th, was 
misled by a civiUan, Mr Bensley Thomhill, the husband of 
Havelock's niece, who, having gone out to bring in young 
Havelock, had kindly offered to show the way back. They 
suddenly entered a square filled with rebels, who immediately 
surrounded the convoy. The dooHe bearers fled, and the 
escort^ with a few wounded officers and men, took refuge in a 
house. They were immediately besieged by from 600 to 
1,000 of the enemy, against whom they defended themselves 
with the utmost heroism. But many of the wounded fell 
into the enemy's hands, and thirty or forty of them were put 
to death — some, it is alleged, being burnt alive. Poor lieut 
Swanson, of the 78th, who had been wounded while bravely 
fighting in the terrible struggle at the Charbagh Bridge, was 
among the saved, but not until he had received two additional 
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wounds, one of which unfortunately proved mortal. Among 
the gallant men who specially distinguished themselves in 
this unequal battle were Privates James Halliwell, Richard 
Baker, and William Feddington, of the 78th; and the fiist 
named and Surgeon Home received the Victoria Gross for 
the valour they displayed. Lieutenant Havelock was one of 
the wounded, and, along with a wounded man of the 78th, 
was heroically defended by burly Henry Ward, a private of 
the Buffs, who stood by the side of the doolie under an awful 
fire ; and although assailed by scores of the enemy, the brave 
feUow fought like a tiger, and prevented the frightened 
bearers from relinquishing their load. Ward also, as he well 
deserved, received the Victoria Cross " for this act of intrepid 
gallantry.'' The affair must, however, have ended dis- 
astrously but for the arrival on the scene of the main body 
of the 78th, who had been detailed to a special duty, which 
they had bravely accomplished, and, in returning to the 
Besidency, fortunately entered the square when the unequal 
struggle was at its worst. The rebels, when faced by the 
new comers, quickly fled, and the besieged convoy was 
rescued. Bensley Thomhill expiated his blunder with his 
life, dying two or three days after from the wounds he 
had received. 

Of the 18 officers and 428 men of the 78th who left the 
Alumbagh on the morning of the 25th of September, 122 
were killed or wounded by the following day — 2 officers 
and 39 men being killed, and 8 officers and 73 men 
wounded. But the regiment had gained much in honour. 
Their fame was destined to spread over India, and their name 
to be regarded with pride and held in reverence at home. 
Of the Victoria Crosses we mentioned in our last chapter, 
one was awarded to the Adjutant of the 78th, Lieutenant 
Herbert Macpherson, who had been wounded during the 
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second advance to Lucknow, and again during the final 
advance to the Eesidency. Since that time, we may men- 
tion in passing, the then young Lieutenant has had an 
honourable and brilliant military career. In the first ad- 
vance into Afghanistan in 1878 he commanded a Brigade, 
and his conduct in the subsequent campaign under Sir 
Frederick Eoberts — when the 92nd Highlanders were 
brigaded under him — was of the most brilliant and dashing 
kind. At Tel-el-Eebir he was General in command of the 
Indian contingent, and, after the battle, pushed on after the 
flying enemy to Zagazig, capturing five trains filled with 
armed men ; then he went on to Cairo, and completed the 
triumph. He returned to India, being promoted to the 
command of the Army of Madras — the position he held 
when he died. Sir Herbert was, as a writer has well ex- 
pressed it, " a genuine soldier, a man of deeds and not of 
words; without fortune and without influence, his was a 
career that forms a remarkable instance of what personal 
bravery and loyalty to duty may attain." 

A regimental Victoria Cross was also awarded, and, upon 
the vote being taken, this was unanimously bestowed upon 
Assistant^Surgeon M'Master for the intrepidity he had dis- 
played in exposing himself to the fire of the enemy when 
attending to the wounded on the 25th. His plucky conduct 
in carrying the Queen's colours to the Residency gate also 
evoked the warm admiration of the regiment. AYictoria Cross 
was likewise bestowed upon Colour-Sergeant Macpherson. 

The death of Brigadier-General Neill led to the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Stisted, of the 78th, to the command of the 
first Brigade ; and Major Haliburton, a brave and capable 
officer, succeeded to the command of the Highlanders. Poor 
fellow, he did not long enjoy this honourable position. A 
strong battery in Phillip's garden, close to the Residency, was 
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a constant somce of annoyance and danger to the garriison. 
This batteiy it was determined to capture or silence, and 
with this ohject Colonel Napier left the Besidency with 568 
men of all ranks, of which the 78th, under Haliburton, 
formed a strong contingent. The work was long and arduous. 
For two days the fighting lasted, but finally the enemy wer» 
driven off, the guns captured, and Phillip's house destroyed 
Then, at the head of the sallying party, Haliburton for the 
next two days attempted to work his way from house to house 
with crowbar and pickaxe, with a view to open communica- 
tion between the Cawnpore Koad and the AlumbagK During 
this proceeding hard fighting had to be done, for the 
mutineers were in a dogged, determined mood, and on the 
4th of October poor Haliburton fell mortally wounded. 
''Where are you hurt, sirf asked the suigeon of the dying 
officer. ''In the front," was the proud reply, gasped out 
with failing breath. Almost at the same moment Halibur- 
ton's successor fell disabled, and the troops had to be with* 
drawn. 

After this the arduous services of the 78th did not partake 
of that brilliant character which we have during the last few 
chapters described, and we do not propose to detail them at 
length. The regiment was much reduced in officers and 
men, and was divided into four posts, which, during the 
occupation of the Besidency by Outram, who was now 
in supreme command, it continued to hold with unceas- 
ing bravery against incessant attacks, until the arrival of 
Sir CoHn Campbell in sufficient strength to carry off the 
women, children, wounded, and treasure, and permit the 
Besidency to be evacuated. In this difficult but entirely 
successful operation, to which we shall have another 
opportunity of referring, the 78th was allotted the post of 
honour. It formed the reaiguard, and Outram rode with 
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it. He told the men ho had selected the 78th for the honour 
of covering the retirement of the Force, as thej had had the 
poet of honour in advancing to relieve the garrison, and that 
none were more worthy of the distinction. On the 22nd of 
November the Residency was evacuated, and the British 
Force retired to the Alumbagh. Here a sad event soon after 
occurred. General Havelock, harassed and worn, sickened 
and died, and the heroes of the 78th wept bitter tears over 
their loss. They had learned to love him, and his death, 
coming soon after the signal success of their united efforts, 
and ere ho had reaped the full rewards of his triumphs, 
made his end, to them, peculiarly saddening. He was 
buried in the grounds of the Alumbagh* Sir Colin Campbell 
carried off to Cawnpore the women, children, and wounded 
of the garrison, but Outram was placed in position at the 
Alumbagh and adjacent posts, with instructions to hold them 
until Sir Colin — ^who had in the meantime to retake Cawn- 
pore and reconquer the Doab — could return in sufficient 
strength to finally attack and reduce Lucknow. 

In this campaign the 78th had been admirably officered. 
Hamilton, Stisted, M'Intyre (who had held the Alumbagh for 
six weeks), Lockhart^ and Bouverie were especially thanked 
for their services — Mlntyre and Lockhart subsequently in 
turn reaching the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the regiment A 
Victoria Cross fell to the lot of Surgeon Jee, who had 
throughout the whole campaign, and under the most trying 
circumstances, acted with great skill, unwearied patience, and 
indomitable courage. In the final siege of Lucknow the 
Buffs, reduced, jaded, and worn, were not a part of the 
actively aggressive force, and had no opportunity to display 
the high qualities they possessed; nor had they many 
opportunities of attaining signal distinction in their subse- 
quent services during the operations of the Rohilcund Field 
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Force. At Bareilly, however, when they did get a chance, 
they gave the Ghazies emphatic evidence of the stuff they 
were made of. The affair at Bareilly practically ended their 
share in a campaign which had tried them as few regiments 
have heen tried in modem times. 

Between Sir James Outram and the 78th Highlanders a 
warm feeling of mutual esteem existed. They had occasion to 
admire the Mgh qualities of the General, hoth as a soldier and a 
man, during that campaign on the Euphrates where they had 
served together. And he, quick and observant, understood 
what manner of men they were, and took no pains to conceal 
the good opinion he had formed. An instance of this 
mutual admiration, related in Major-General Goldsmid's Life 
of Outram, may be quoted. At the conclusion of the Persian 
campaign the regiment had been inspected by Outram and 
Havelock, before leaving Mohumrah for India. The inspec- 
tion had taken place in the morning ; but the men would not 
leave without taking a special farewell of their gallant chief. 
They had intimated their wish through their officers, and 
Colonel Stisted had arranged with one of Sir James's staff 
that the General should be detained in his tent to receive 
them. Towards evening the sound of the bagpipes announced 
the approach of the fine regiment, and Sir James was apprised 
of the fact After some persuasion he consented to come 
forth, but no sooner was he seen by the men than they burst 
out into a cheer such as British soldiers only can give. Outram 
attempted to address them, but his sentences were interrupted 
by renewed outbursts, which so affected him that he could 
scarcely speak. An Italian officer, in the service of the Pasha 
of Baghdad, who was an eye-witness of this scene, remarked to 
an officer of the Force that he should be sorry to command 
a whole division of Persians against one regiment of High- 
landen." 
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The final march from Gawnpore to Lucknow, the terrible 
advance to the Residency, and the subsequent operations in 
which both General and men were engaged, had served to 
deepen and strengthen this friendly feeling. We have 
already seen that to the 78th had been allotted the post of 
honour both at the relief and the evacuation of the Residency; 
but Outram took an opportunity of still more emphaticaUy 
expressing his high regard for the regiment. On the 26th 
of January 1858, while Outram's troops were posted at the 
Alumbagh, waiting for the arrival of Sir Golin Gampbell's 
Siege Force, the second brigade was paraded to witness the 
presentation of six good-conduct medals to men of the 78th. 
Sir James addressed the regiment in terms of unqualified 
compliment, and later in the evening sent a letter to 
Brigadier Hamilton, who was their commander, from which 
we quote the principal passages : — 

Camp, Alumbagh, Jan. 26, 1858. 

"My Dear Brigadier, — I should be sorry that the 78th 
should attribute anything I said to-day to the excitement of 
the moment, and therefore somewhat more perhaps than 
what I would deliberately record. What I did say is what 
/ reaUy fed^ and what I am sure must be the sentiment of 
every Englishman who knows what the 78th has done during 
the past year ; and I had fully weighed what I should say 
before I went to parade. 

While fresh in my mind, I will here record what I did say, 
in case you may think my deliberately and conscientioufily 
expressed testimony to the merits of your noble regiment of 
any value. 

The following is the spirit, and I think almost literally, 
what I said : — 

" 78th Highlanders — I gladly seize the opportunity of the 
brigade being assembled to witness the presentation of good 
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oondaci medals to some of your deserying comrades, to say a 
few words to you, to tell you of my high estimation of the 
very admirable conduct of the whole regiment during the 
year, completed to-morrow, that I have been associated with 
you in the field, commencing in Persia. 

" Tour exemplary conduct^ 78th, in every respect through- 
out the past eventful year, I can truly say, and / do most 
emphatically declare^ has never been surpassed by any troops 
of any nation in any age, whether for indomitable valour in 
the field or steady discipline in the camp, under an amount 
of fighting, hardship, and privation, such as British troops 
have seldom, if ever, heretofore been exposed to. 

The cheerfulness with which you have gone through all 
this has excited my admiration as much as the undaunted 
pluck with which you always close with the enemy when- 
ever you can get at him, no matter what his odds against 
you are, or what the advantage of his position; and my 
feelings are but those of your countrymen all over the 
world, who are now watching your career with intense 
interest. 

I trust it will not be long before the campaign will be 
brought to a glorious conclusion, by the utter destruction of 
the hosts of rebels in our fronts on the capture of this doomed 
city, their lost refuge ; and I am sure iJiat you, 78th, who 
^vill have borne the brunt of the war so gloriously from first 
to last, when you return to old England, will be hailed and 
rewarded by your grateful and admiring countrymen as the 
bond of heroes^ as which you so well deserve to be re- 
garded." 

After remarking that the '^good and glorious" conduct of 
the 78th had been nobly emulated by the other troops of 
the division, especially by the 90th and 64th, Sir James 
concluded by saying that he should never forget thorn. 
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Early in 1859, the regiment was ordered to return home. 
Before they left India, complimentary orders were addressed 
to them by Sir Bobert Walpole and Sir Colin Campbell, both 
of whom spoke warmly in their praise. On their arrival at 
Bombay they found the place en file. All Her Migesty's 
ships were covered with bunting, " rainbow fashion," and the 
Europeans ready to receive them with acclamations. In the 
evening the officers and men, with their wives and children, 
were entertained at a grand banquet. A magnificent suite of 
tents," says Mr Keltic, "was pitched in the glacis of the fort^ 
and many days had been spent in preparing illuminations, 
transparencies, and other decorations to add lustre to the 
scene. At half-past seven o'clock p.ic the regiment entered 
the triumphal arch which led to the tents, where the men 
were received with the utmost enthusiasm by their hosts, 
who, from the highest in rank to the lowest^ had assembled 
to do them honour. After a magnificent and tasteful banquet^ 
speeches followed, in which the men of the Boss-shire Bu£Gi 
were addressed in a stylo sufficient to turn the heads of men 
of less solid calibre." 

When they arrived at Fort-George, their headquarters, near 
Inverness, they were received with demonstrations of enthu* 
siasm by their grateful and proud countrymen. At Brahan 
Castle they were feted by the Hon. Mrs Stewart Mackenzie, 
daughter of the Earl of Seaf orth, who had raised the regiment 
The town of Nairn paid the regiment the same compliment^ 
and the noblemen and gentlemen .of the northern counties 
did the men honour in Inverness. Subsequently they reached 
Edinburgh, where, if possible, they were received with still 
greater enthusiasm. They were hailed as " The Saviours of 
India," and banqueted in the Com Exchange. 

We may mention, in passing, that the Honorary Colonel of 
the Begimenti General Sir William Chalmers, K.C.B., died 
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in June of that year at Dundee. He was an able and dis- 
tinguisbed soldier, wbo bad seen mucb service, and fougbt 
many bard battles in tbe Peninsula. 

In 1861 a monument to tbe memory of tbe officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of tbe 78tb wbo bad fallen 
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during tbe Mutiny, was erected on tbe Esplanade at tbe Castle 
of Edinburgh. Tbe monument is a striking and imposing 
erection, wbicb never fails to attract tbe attention of visitors 
to tbe Castle. It is in the form of a Bunic cross, and bears 
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an inscription and tho names of those who felL The inscrip- 
tion is in the following terms : — 

" Sacred to the memory of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and private soldiers of the 78th Regiment who fell 
in the suppression of the Mutiny of the Native Army of 
India, in the years 1857 and 1858 ; this monument is erected 
as a tribute of respect by their surviving brother officers and 
comrades, and by many officers who formerly belonged to 
that regiment. — ^Anno Domini, 1861." 

It is a pity the ndmes and inscription had not been 
carved in plainer letters. The eccentric shape of the latter 
renders them almost illegible to many who would otherwise 
read them with interest. 




CBirrRI riRCB FOE OFKICBR'S MrSS of 78th, PrBSRNTKD BT THl 

Ck>uin'iK8 or Robs and Cromarty. 
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Shortly after the return home of the 78th, a meetmg was 
held at Dingwall, the capital of BoesHshire, for the purpose of 
raising some testimonial to the regiment from the countj 
which gave it its name. The result was the presentation of 
a magnificent centre piece, heautifuUy chased, for the officers' 
mess. It bears the inscription : — Presented by the Counties 
of Ross and Cromarty to the 78th Highlanders, or Boss- 
shire Bu£B3, in admiration of the gallantry of the regiment, 
and of its uniform deyotion to the service of the country — 
1859." 

New colours were presented to the regiment in 1868, and 
the old ones, which had seen so much serrice in the Mutiny, 
and in the protection of which so many gallant men had brayed 
danger and yielded up life, were sent to Dingwall, where they 
were deposited in the Town HalL There they remain, and, 
says Mr Andrew Boss, in his recently pubHshod Old Scottish 
Colouis," " there is not a stand in Scotland better or more 
vigilantly guarded. They are displayed on one side of the 
Town Hall, protected by glass from dirt or carelessness, the 
entire arrangemeilt reflecting the highest credit on the 
municipal authorities." 

The anecdotes preserved of the Mutiny are not numerous — 
the work was too stem to permit of much indulgence in 
humour. One, however, worth recording is told by James 
Grant in his British Battles." During the advance by the 
78th through the streets of Lucknow to the Besidency a 
piper, who had been fighting his hardest through the mdee^ 
and paying little attention to words of command or to what 
was going on around him, suddenly discovered that he had 
lost his way in the smoke and dust, and that one of the 
enemy's cavalry was riding at him with uplifted sword to cut 
him down. He had fired his rifle, and had no time to fix 
his bayonet. A bright idea struck him. He seized his pipe, 

K 
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and putting it to his moath blew forth such a wild, unearthly 
note that the fellow stopped as if shot, then turning his horse 
rode off at the gallop, leaving the piper to find his way saf elj 
back to his regiment. 

We now leave the 78th, and go back to narrate the deeds 
of the other Highland regiments who took part in the work 
of suppressing the Mutiny. The first we are called upon to 
deal with is one with whose valour at the Alma and Balaclava 
our readers are already ^miliar — ^the gallant 93rd. 
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FQ^HE 93id, when it arriyed in India to take part in the 
suppression of the Sepoy Mutiny, was scarcely, as 
General Shadwell describes it, " a regiment of seasoned 
Teterans" — ^for it had received many recruits in its ranks since 
that glorious day on which it met and repulsed the chaige of 
Russian horsemen at Baladaya — ^but it did possess its full 
number of companies, and, judged by its Crimean antecedents, 
was of a quality not to be surpassed." It had returned from 
the Crimea sadly reduced by the stress and hazards of war, 
and in its ranks were many young eager men, new to war- 
fare, but determined, at whatever cost^ to maintain the glory 
of the grand old regiment. Among the recruits who had 
joined the headquarters of the 93rd at Dover, were over 
400 officeis and men who had formed the Dundee dep6t. 
These had been a welcome accession of strength, and all 
the more welcome that they were a set of fine soldierly 
fellows, many of them drawn from Dundee itself ; but a laige 
number being true Highlanders, from the regions which lie 
to the northward of JuteopoUs. They were commanded by 
Captain Middleton, and that their appearance had attracted 
attention is proved by a regimental order, dated 30th of 
August, in the following terms : — 

"The officer commanding is desirous of expressing his 
high sense of the services rendered to the regiment by Captain 
Middleton, under whose command so fine a body of men has 
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been trained at the depdt. Mijoi-(9eneral Cameron, who 
inspected the depdt this day, was pleased to express his 
satisfaction with their appearance. To have deserved the 
good opinion of so experienced an officer mast be considered 
most creditable to all ranks of the dep6t." 

Those youths, full of ardonr, were, like the other troops in 
the field, impressed with the justice and honour of their 
cause, and determined that^ in whatever conflict they might 
engage, they would be true to the traditions of the regiment^ 
and to the promise of greatness to be achieved which their 
appearance had suggested to the Queen when parting with 
them in England. The veterans, with their medals on their 
breasts, needed no sentimental incentive to duty. Already in 
the Crimea they had won high honours in battle, and evoked 
the admiration of a wondering army. They were there to up- 
hold the prestige they had gained. Their work but needed to 
be shown to them — they knew how it should be accomplished. 

The regiment was under the command of Colonel Leith 
Hay, C.B., a gallant officer with whom the men had seen 
much service. As a subaltern in the 93rd he had gone 
through the Canadian Rebellion in 1838, and as Major he 
had been present at the battles of Alma and Balaclava, and 
had commanded the 93rd in their operations at the final 
assault on Sebastopol. He was a Scotsman — a cautious but 
brave Aberdonian — and a man to inspire the confidence of 
those under him. 

lieutenant-Colonel Adrian Hope, son of Sir John Hope, 
of Peninsular fame, and afterwards Earl of Hopetoun, 
lieutenant-Colonel Ewait (now (General Ewart^ C.B.), and 
lieutenant-Colonel Gordon (now Mtgor-Qeneral Gordon, 
C.B.), were also with the regiment^ and it may safely be 
said that braver men never led soldiers to battle. Adrian 
Hope was, indeed, a conspicuously aUe and dashing 
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soldier, and as a brigade leader earned mach distinction 
in the subsequent operations of the campaign in which he 
lived to take a part. His brilliant career was, however, 
all too early cut short. He fell in action at Booyah on the 
16th of April 1858, five months after his memorable exploit 
at the Shah Nujjif. 




BBiaASnOt-OlNXRAL Adriah Hopi. 



The regiment was hurried to the front in detachments, 
and the first contact with the enemy took place at Kudjwa, 
near Futtehpore, which will be remembered as the scene 
of the first of the great series of victories achieved by 
Havelock. On the 3l8t of October 1857, lieutenant- 
Colonel (Gordon, commanding Nos. 3, 8, and Light Com- 
panies at Futtehpore, was suddenly summoned along with 
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his Adjutant) Ensign Dick-Gonyngham (now Sir R. Dick* 
Cunyngham, of Fiestonfield), to meet Colonel Powelli the 
senior officer at Futtehpore, and Captain Feel, of the Naval 
Brigade, to consult as to the possibility of intercepting 
a large body of rebels — about 3,000 in number — ^who, while 
threatening the Grand Trunk Boad between the British 
and Cawnpore, had the design of marching straight across 
country to Lucknow, there to assist the rebels who were 
harassing Outram and Havelock. The resolutions of the 
officers were quickly formed, and a flying column of 500 men, 
including 100 of the 93rd, was ordered forward with all haste. 
The column had twenty-four miles to cover, and marched at 
four o'clock on the following morning. At three in the after- 
noon the advanced guard, 50 men of the 93rd, had covered 
the distance, and found the enemy. Kudjwa was composed 
of many buildings and houses placed within walled endosuresy 
and in front was a high bank which almost amounted to a 
fortification. The advance guard immediately went forward 
in skirmishing order, and firing commenced. The skirmishers 
were quickly strengthened by the remaining company of the 
93rd, who extended to the left of those already out The 
skirmishers were now about 1,000 yards from the village, and 
the enemy could plainly be seen forming up for battle — their 
bayonets glittering brightly in the sun. As the 93rd, the 
Engineers, and the 53rd advanced, the main body of the 
enemy, preserving their formation, fired volley after volley 
with great steadiness, and also kept up a rapid fire of grape 
and round shot. By and by the fire of the British began to 
tell, the replies of the enemy became less steady, and their 
formation less perfect At length the 93rd and 53rd got 
within striking distance ; they ceased to fire, and, gallantly 
led by Colonel Fowell in person, levelling their bayonets, 
dashed at the guns. The old story was repeated. For a 
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moment the Sepoys gazed, fiist fascinated by the adyancing 
line of glitteiing steel, then terror«tricken at the terrible 
aspect of the coming men. They fired one or two ineffectual 
shots, abandoned guns and position, and fled through the 
Tillage, the Highlanders pursuing and inflicting upon them 
dreadful loss. In two hours the battle was won, and the 
victors were in possession of the camp, baggage, and guns 
left by the rebels in their haste. Many uniforms of murdered 
English officers were found in the camp. It was a victory, 
but one which had cost dear — a fifth of the whole British 
Force had been the sacrifice. Colonel Powell had fallen shot 
through the head, and three officers of the 53rd were down 
with severe wounds. Of the 93rd three only had been 
killed, but Dick-Gunyngham and many men were wounded, 
some dangerously, many severely. 
Captain Burgoyne, the author of the recently published 
Becords of the 93rd,'' relates an incident of the vicissitudes 
of the wounded during this engagement. Where they were 
lying, under the charge of a few attendants, they were much 
harassed by the fire from the bank on their left flank. 

While the main body of the Sepoys retreated through the 
village, many of their stragglers crept round the flanks, and 
the wounded were at one time in imminent danger from a 
body of men under a leader of some note, who collected and 
encouraged them to the attack. This attack, however, 
was averted at a most critical moment by the steadiness of 
this handful of wounded men, who, maimed and bleeding 
as they were, and none able to stand to wield a bayonet^ at 
the earnest command of a wounded officer who lay among 
them, reserved their fire, until, just as the attack was about 
to be made, a well-aimed volley crashed into them, killing 
their leader (who was seen waving his tulwar on the top of 
the bank as they came on) and some others, and effectually 
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pTevenied a lepetition of the attack." This cool conduct of 
the wounded in a most critical position was lef ened to by 
the Commander-in-Chief in his remarks on the official report 
of the engagement. The charge of the Highlanders and the 
men of the 53rd had proved very disastroas to the enemy. 
Many of them, caught in their sin by the impetuous rush, were 
found dead near the guns, while the bodies of numerous others, 
overtaken in flight by their pursuers, strewed the streets of 
the viUage — ^the killed altogether amounting to fullj three 
hundred. When the troops bivouacked at sundown, the 93rd 
had obtained their first experience of the actual hardships of 
the campaign, and now understood something of the nature 
of the sufferings under which the 78th had so bravely borne 
up. They had marched twenty-four miles unbreakfasted, 
they had fought a hard battle, and won a decisive victory ; 
they had gathered in their wounded, and laid out their dead 
— and all they had had to sustain their strength was a poor 
ration of biscuit and ruuL The dead they carried with them 
back to Futtehpore, and there they were sadly buried. 

By the 7th of November the whole of the regiment was 
collected in the plain of the Alumbagh, where it was attached 
to the Fourth Brigade, commanded by their old lieutenant- 
Colonel, Brigadier Adrian Hope. The other regiments 
of the Brigade were the 4th Punjab Rifles and the 63rd 
(Shropshire) Regiment. The whole army numbered about 
4,200 men, and with it Sir Colin Campbell intended to 
relieve the beleaguered troops who still remained within the 
Residency at Lucknow — and to carry off the garrison, the 
wounded, women, and children. 

On the 9th Sir Colin himself arrived in the camp, and 
immediately concerted measures for the work before him. 
The grim old soldier was onoe more about to rejoice 
in the stir and rage of battle ; his love of warfare having 
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suffered no diminution since his Crimean exploits. To most 
of the men of the Believing Force he was personsdly a 
stranger ; and wishing to form an opinion of tiieir qualities, 
he held on the 11th a general review. Sir Colin addressed 
each corps in turn, and while he was speaking words of hope 
and encouragement^ the men took the opportunity of studying 
and measuring their leader ; and they drew from the ohserva- 
tion that feeling of confidence and security in his leadership 
which his presence and fame never failed to inspire. On 
the extreme left of the little army was the Fourth Brigade, 
and in its centre, ^* in tall and serried ranks," stood the 93rd — 
conspicuous,*' says General Shadwell, for their magnificent 
appearance, hoth as regards numbers and physique." When 
Sir Colin approached the Highlanders he read the look of 
recognition and welcome in many a kindling eye, and saw 
the pleasure with which they hailed this union with him 
once more on the battlefield. They were of one nation and 
blood, and ''the recollection of dangers confronted and hard- 
ships endured together was fresh in the memory of the 
General and of every bronze-faced veteran present This was 
almost immediately made manifest. Turning to the High- 
landers, Sir Colin said — 

''Ninety-third 1 we are about to advance to relieve our 
countrymen and countrywomen besieged in the Besidency of 
Lucknow by the rebel army. It will be a duty of danger 
and difficulty, but I rely on you 1" 

He was answered with a burst of enthusiastic cheering. 
"A waving sea of plumes and tartans they looked, as, with 
loud and rapturous cheers, which rolled over the field, they 
welcomed their veteran commander, the chief of their 
choice." This expression of confidence and enthusiasm on 
the part of the Highlanders had an almost electric effect 
upon the other troops present, and as the veteran Gteneral 
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rode back to camp liis progress was marked by cheer on cbeer, 
raised in saccession by each corps he passed. This pleasing 
incident occurred, as we have said, on the 11th of Koyemher, 
and, cnriously enough, two days before, in f ai^ff England, 
Queen Victoria had been writing to Lord Canning, and used 
Biese words : — We are glad to hear such good accounts of 
Sir Colin Campbell. . . . We can well imagine his 
delight at seeing his gallant and splendid 93rd, Irhom we 
saw at Qosport in June, just before they left." 

On the 14th all was ready for the attack, and at six 
o'dock in the morning the troops stood to their arms. The 
task before them was known to be a severe one. The Sepoys 
numbered at least 50,000, and had strongly fortified them>* 
selves within the city. The Dilkoosha and Martiniere 
College, two large buildings with spacious grounds, were 
held in strong force as rebel outposts, and these Sir Colin 
determined at the outset to possess. He was then to attack 
the Secundra-Bagh, the Shah Nujjif, and other fortified build- 
ings lying between him and the Residency; and, capturing 
these, secure a safe path of retreat for the beleaguered 
garrison. 

It was nine o'clock before the troops were on the moye. 
The 93rd was in the main column, with the exception of 200 
attached to the rearguard, which was under the command of 
lieutenant-Colonel Ewart, of the 93rd. As the head of the 
column neared the Dilkoosha, a heavy musketry fire was opened 
on it from the lef t^ but this was quickly silenced. Then a 
large body of the enemy advanced through a wood inside the 
Dilkoosha Park, and opened fire ; they, too, however, rapidly 
fell back, with the head of the column in pursuit. But now 
the British were within sweep of the fire from the enemy's 
outlying positions, and the roar of a general engagement soon 
filled the air. The British field guns and heavy batteries 
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were playing, and the skirmisheis were advancing, cheering 
and firing as they went. In a short time they had driven 
the enemy beyond the line of the Canal, and the 93id, 
piling arms, enjoyed a brief period of rest^ nnder cover of 
some old mud waUs to the right of the Dilkooaha. Then the 
order was given to attack the Martiniere. In torn it was 
captured, the regiment, greatly divided, being hotly engaged 
the whole time of the conflict 

When night fell it found the little British Force in 
possession of important positions, and there the troops lay 
down in the open air for the night. The datiee of the r^- 
ment on the day following, the 15th, if lacking in dash and 
brilliance, made large demands on the men's steadiness and 
courage. The headquarters position — ^for the most part 
extended along the bank in rear of the Martiniere com- 
pound opposite the Canal — ^was exposed to an annoying and 
incessant, if not very destructive, musketry fire. Yet this 
sort of work, familiar enough to those who had done duty in 
the Crimean trenches, served to harden the younger soldiers, 
and fit them for the work that lay before them. 

And on the morrow their fighting qualities were put to the 
test. The Dilkoosha and the Martiniere were now secure, 
but beyond lay the Secundra-Bagh and the Shah N^jjif. 
Strongly built and fortified, and held by immense numbers of 
rebels, both positions appeared almost impregnable ; and all 
knew that their capture must involve a terrible sacrifice of 
life. During the night of the 15th, the 93rd had bivouacked 
close under the Martiniere, and at six in the morning of the 
eventful 16th, they, along with the rest of the troops, were 
under arms. Before nine they were advancing — ^this time the 
Highlanders occupying the proud position of leading regi- 
ment in the main column proceeding to storm the Secundra- 
Bagh. First they moved resistlessly along by the bank of 
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the Groomteei driving back the enemy ; then, making a sharp 
torn to the left^ they met the full force of the enemy's re- 
sistance. From endosuies and huts, and from the great 
building filled with thousands of rebels, was poured into their 
ranks a raking and deadly fire. For an hour the relative 
positions of the opposing forces were but little changed, 
although the hot conflict raged without intermission. To 
In&ntry the SecundrarBagh, held by such numbers, was 
perfectly inaccessible ; and they could go no further forward 
till Blunt and Travers* guns pounding at the building had 
made a breach in its walls. 

With eager impatience the Highlanders watched shot after 
shot flatten itself, and rebound without doing substantial 
damage to the structure ; while the enemy's bullets directed in 
showers against themselves only too often found their mark. 
At length a piece of the masonry near the base of one of the 
comer towers was seen to be yielding, and at the weak point 
another and yet another shot was fired, till, amidst breath- 
less excitement) it finally gave way, and a breach was visible. 
Now was the time for action. The bugles sounded the 
assault, and the 93rd, who during the cannonade had been 
necking the best shelter they could find, sprang to their feet 
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THE IMDIAM MUTIHT-CAPTURB OF THE SECUNDRA-BAGH. 

ST before the bugle soanded the advance, a yoimg 
Scotch officer — endowed with all the ambition and 
thirst for glory belonging to his class, and possessing 
lather more than the ordinary share of daring and athletic 
vigour — ^had been standing at a gap in a mud wall, behind 
which the 93rd were lying. He had not been idle in the 
period of inaction during which the big guns pounded at the 
walls of the Secundra-BaglL Accustomed to the use of the 
gun and rifle on his Orkney moors and pastures, he had, 
with weapons loaded and handed to him by his men, been 
keeping up his practice by firing at the copper-coloured faces 
showing through the loopholes of the building. This was 
Captain F. W. Traill-Burroughs, of ITo. 6 Company, who had 
already seen nearly ten years service with the regiment^ and 
who had at the Alma and Balaclava, and in all the subse- 
quent services of the Crimean Campaign, proved himself a 
cool, courageous, and promising officer. The opening of the 
breach, and the sudden order to the 93rd to advance, made 
him at once give up his rifle practice, and, flinging from 
him the smoking weapon, he drew his sword, and shouting 
^ Forward, No. 6,'' dashed right across the open ground to 
the breach, which was almost straight in his front. Wildly 
88 the Highlanders and Sikhs had rushed forward, shoulder 
to shoulder in the race, Burroughs outdistanced the whole, 
and was the first to arrive at the breach. He could not get 
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thiongh. The hole was too small to pennit of a man's pass- 
age ; bat to dear away some of the now loose and crumbling 
masonry was the work of but a second or two, and in a 
minute he had scrambled through and tumbled headlong into 
a room full of excited and now startled Sepoys. His feather 
bonnet fell from his head, and rolled towards the mutineers, 
who, probably taking it for some fearful instrument of war, 
fired one or two ineffectual shots at the daring intruder, then 
hurried from the room. By the time Burroughs had picked 
up and adjusted his headgear, three men — ^Corporal Bobert 
Eraser, Lance-Gorporal John Dunlay, and Private William 
Nairn — ^had got through the breach behind him. Followed 
by these, the daring young officer dashed after the enemy in 
the direction of the gateway marked as B in the accompanying 
plan» drawn from the one furnished by General Burroughs 
for Buigoyne's "Eecords of the 93rd." When they had 
gone about half-way they were assailed by a Luge number of 
the enemy, before whom, as Dunlay had already been 
wounded, they slowly retired to A, firing as they went. By 
this time more men of No. 6 Company were through the 
breach; and, led forward once more by Burroughs, they 
advanced to the gates with the intention of opening them to 
the troops outside. Here a desperate struggle ensued — ^the 
fighting was hand-to-hand — a few brave British soldiers 
amidst hundreds of Sepoys. As some of the men worked at 
the gates, the others kept up the unequal combat^ Burroughs 
being among the latter. In the struggle, however, he was 
unfortunately cut down by a mutineer who attacked him 
while he was engaged with another. He received a slashing 
blow from a tulwar, which cut open his right ear and cheek 
— ^his life being saved only by the resistance offered by his 
feathered bonnet^ which was dented "like a bishop's mitre" 
by the stroke. As the brave fellow sank under his wound 
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his men succeeded in forcing open the gates, and in ponred 
officers and men of the 93id, SSrd, and Sikhs, who had 
been clamouring without — Sir Colin himself among the 
number. Seeing Burroughs faint and covered with blood. 
Sir Colin asked if he was much hurt, and being assured by 
the gallant officer that he was not^ he passed on to superin- 
tend the attack. 



Having described the leading part taken by Captain 
Burroughs in the storming of the SecundrarBagh, we now 
return to notice the heroic conduct of other officers and men 
of the 93rd. 

When the regiment sprang forward, obedient to the com- 
mand of Colonel Ewart, Ensigns Eobertson and Taylor gave 
the colours of the regiment to the breeze, and, bounding over 
the mud wall, endeavoured to head the advancing line. But 
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others crowded before them ; in the wild and exciting rush 
the strong-limbed mountaineers doing their utmost to outstrip 
the fleet-footed and nimble Sikhs. But outrunning others in 
this general advance was Lieutenant Bichard Cooper, of No. 5 
Company — a strong athletic youth — ^who, reaching the breach 
already opened out by Burroughs, bounded through it with 
one great leap, and landed inside unscathed. Following on 
his heels came Colonel Ewart, Captain Lumsden, and eleven 
Highlanders and Sikhs; but the others, impatient at the 
delay which must ensue in going one by one through the 
small aperture, abandoned the attempt to enter by the 
breach, and went round to force the gate, which Burroughs 
and his followers were by this time, from the inside, struggling 
to open— if, indeed, they had not already opened it. 

Ewart and Cooper found themselves in an enclosure of 
''one hundred and fifty yards square, with towers at the 
angles, and in the centre of the eastern face a building, con- 
sisting of a room opening out of a courtyard behind it." The 
grass growing all over the ground of the enclosure was 
sufficiently high to conceal the enemy from view. Instead of 
taking the path to the left, along which Burroughs had 
proceeded, Ewart^ Cooper, and the others dashed along that 
leading to the right towards C in the sketch. They were in 
presence of large numbers of the enemy, who, from many 
points of vantage, were firing upon them. Lumsden, a brave 
Aberdonian, had already been shot dead as he was cheering 
on his countrymen, waving his sword above his head, and 
calling — "Come on, men, for the honour of Scotland 1" 
When the others had reached the front of the square 
building already referred to, they found the enemy in still 
greater numbers. "There were," says Cobnel Malleeon, 
" rebels in front of it, rebels within it^ rebels in the court- 
yard behisd it But on this occasion," continues the Colonel* 
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boldness was prudence. The rebels outside, astoiJfihed by 
the sudden appearance of the two British officers and their 
following, ignorant of their numbers, and believing, it may 
be presumed, that the main entrance had been forced, ran 
hurriedly into the building, and attempted to make their way 
through a small door into the courtyard behind. The two 
officers and their men dashed after them, and a hand-to-hand 
encounter ensued." 

Cooper went straight into their midst. In his own words, 
he worked away" at them with his whole strength, until he 
had laid many low with his sword. Then he was singled 
out by a Native officei^— one of the Loodiana regiment 
which had mutinied at Benares — bearing a shield in his left 
hand and a tulwar in his right. Dropping his shield, the 
rebel — a very tall man— cut straight at Cooper, who, how- 
ever, at the same moment had aimed a blow at his antagonist 
The tulwar cut through Cooper's feather bonnet and deep 
into his head, but the Highlander's sword had struck home, 
and the rebel fell dead. Cooper, too, sank upon the ground* 
With him the struggle was over, unconsciousness supervened, 
and he knew no more till he had been carried beyond the 
region of the strife. But he had still the pluck left to read 
with mended head the burial service of a brother officer — 
Captain Jas. Dalzell — the same evening. When Cooper fell, 
Ewart was engaged in a desperate encounter with a number 
of rebels. Followed by his men, he had entered the court- 
yard and dashed at the rebels congregated there. As the 
Highlanders approached, the rebels delivered a volley at ten 
paces distance. Fortunately, they fired too high, missing all 
but Ewart's bonnet, which was pierced by a ball The fight- 
ing became desperate. The men bayoneted all who opposed 
them, but one rebel was no sooner down than others were 
crowding on to fill his place. A powerful Sepoy was making 
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at Ewart^ when that officer shot him dead with his reyolyer. 
With the same weapon he killed five others who followed 
the fast Then his swoid was wielded with a wilL Still/' 
says Malleson, numbers might have prevailed, when, at the 
critical moment, the Highlanders, the Sikhs, and the 53rd 
pressed in to the rescue"— entering by a second breach which 
had been made in a window on the right, in the vicinity of C. 

The rebels were now driven back on all sides ; but from 
the towers at the angles of the enclosure they opened a terrific 
musketry fire, almost at point blank range. This they diversi- 
fied by occasionally descending and engaging in close hand- 
to-hand combat; their numbers enabling them to inflict 
many casualties in the British ranks. While this conflict was 
going on. Colonel Ewart once more distinguished himself by 
a daring feat. Observing a colour in one of the rooms into 
which the rebels had retreated, he determined to possess it^ 
and instead of directing other men to perform the hasardous 
task, he resolved to do it himself. Quite unassisted, he 
made a dash at the room, to find the entrance defended 
by two Native officers. With these he at once engaged. 
The conflict was stubborn. Twice Ewart was wounded, but 
he clung to his purpose, and fought on till both men lay 
dead at his feet. Then seizing the colour, he carried it 
proudly forth, and the same evening presented it to Sir Colin 
Campbell as a trophy of victory. 

It was rather before this jimcture that a brilliant feat of 
arms was accomplished by one of the most popular officers 
of the regiment — Captain W. O. Brummond Stewart^ of 
Miurthly. Stewart was of a free-and-easy disposition, 
generous to a fault, brave as a lion, and with the reputation 
of being remarkably self-possessed in action, nothing ux the 
slightest degree disturbing his equanimity. Two guns were 
raking the road in the vicinity of where he was stationed 
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¥rith Nob. 2 and 3 Companies of the 93rd, whose olgect was 
to keep down the flank fire of the enemy. The guns pioying 
decidedly troublesome, Stewart proposed to capture them, 
and, supported by a small party of the 93rd and 53rd, who 
had readily rolunteered to follow him, he dashed forward 
with great spirit and daring. After a short struggle the 
attack proved entirely successful, and had the important 
result of securing the Mess-house, and enabling connections 
to be formed between this post and the Secundia-Bagh. 
For this gallant deed Stewart was elected by the officers of 
the regiment to receive the Victoria Cross. 

Meanwhile the fighting fiercely raged within the enclosure. 
The rebels, pressed from point to point, turned at bay and 
fought with the desperation of despair. Every staircase, 
corridor, and room was contested. The British were filled 
with a vengeful desire to bring retribution upon the mis- 
creants for their long record of bloody misdeeds, and the 
word *'Cawnpore" was hissed into many a dying wretch's 
ear. Never had the avengers such opportunity as this. 
There was no chance of flight for the rebels here. This time 
they would have to fight to the bitter end. Quarter was 
neither asked nor given. That building was to be the huge 
sarcophagus of those on the one side or the other. Nor was 
there long any doubt as to which side would triumph. The 
power of the British arms was irresistible. Each man fought 
with a courage and fury which sometimes struck wonder into 
the hearts of his opponents, and even paralysed their efibits 
at resiBtance. For hours the battle went on, nor did it end 
while one single rebel stood to level a musket or brandish a 
tulwar. When at last^ at three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
British stood conquerors in the Secundra-Bagh, around them 
were a sickening sea of blood and piles of dead — over two 
thousand Sepoys having fallen and died where they fought 
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Of the whole namber who garrisoned the Secundra-Bagh at 
the cozninencement of the engagement, it was aaid that only 
four escaped, and Colonel Malleson thinks that the escape of 
eyen these four is doubtful 

From such a desperate fight it could not be expected that 
the Highlanders would escape scatheless. Burroughs, Cooper, 
and Ewart, as we have already seen, were wounded early in 
the action. Lumsden was killed ; Captain Dalzell shared his 
fate. Lieutenant Welch was severely wounded by a musket 
shot^ and Ensign Macnamara received a sword-cut on the 
head. Donald Murray, the sergeant-mtgoi of the regim^t^ 
shot dead, had been one of the first to fall; and many of the 
rank and file were killed and wounded. 

Of the rewards given to the regiment for their heroic 
conduct on this occasion, we have already mentioned the 
Yictoiia Cross bestowed upon Captain Stewart. Another 
Victoria Cross was given to Lance-Corporal J. Dunlay, for 
being the first man now surviving of the regiment who, on 
the 16th of November 1857, entered one of the breaches of 
the Secundra-Bagh, at Lucknow, with Captain Burroughs, 
whom he most gallantly supported against superior number? 
of the enemy." The names of Colonel Ewart and Captain 
Cooper were voted upon by the officers of the regiment for 
recommendation for the Victoria Cross along with that of 
Captain Stewart, but Stewart received the majority of votes^ 
and obtained the distinction. Victoria Crosses were likewise 
gained by Privates David Mackay and Peter Qrant, and 
Sergeant Munro received the same honour for distinguished 
conduct within the enclosure. 

Captain Burroughs was also recommended by Colonel 
Leith Hay for the Victoria Cross — for individual gallantry 
in the Secundra-Bagh, being the first who entered one of 
ihe breaches, and engaged id personal combat with greatly 
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superior numbers of the enemy, in which he was wounded 
by a sword-cut" The recommendation was laid before Sir 
Colin Campbell, but we regret to say did not receive that 
attention which it certainly merited. It was supported by 
the Brigadier, Adrian Hope; but Sir Colin, like many 
smaller men, had his prejudices. In the first place — 
apparently forgetting a certain incident of his youth at St 
Sebastian — ^he had begun to dislike the rush and dash made 
by young men for the Victoria Cross, and was inclined to 
discourage special efforts which he thought were made solely 
to obtain the coveted honour. In the next place. Sir Colin 
stuck stubbornly to his own judgments, and Captain 
Burroughs had been unfortunate enough in his wounded 
state to meet and speak with the Commander-in-Chief as the 
latter entered the Secundra-Bagh by the gateway, which 
Burroughs and his followers had succeeded in clearing from 
the inside. When, therefore, he read that the Captain was 
said to have entered by the breach, he declared it impossible, 
maintaining that he had seen him at the gateway, and that 
he must have entered it with the others who went that way. 
It was useless for Hope to attempt to explain the matter. 
Sir Colin would listen to nothing, and was so entirely 
satisfied with the conclusions derived from what he considered 
his own knowledge that he did not forward the recommenda- 
tion, and so destroyed the Captain's chance of obtaining the 
prize dearest to the soldier^s heart. 

However galling and disappointing it may be to a brave 
officer to be denied the honour he has worthily won, it is 
still worse to be refused the credit of having accomplished the 
feat for which the honour is sought. Yet General Burroughs 
has undoubtedly suffered in this respect. Colonel Malleson, 
while rather ostentatiously going out of his way to obtain 
historical justice for Ewart and Cooper, and giving what 
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purports to be a full description of the conduct of those who 
first entered the Secundra-£agh, strangely enough ignores the 




Lieutenant-Oeneral F. W. TBAiLirBUBBOuaHS, G.B., of Bouiay, Oiimejr. 

very name of Burroughs. He writes as if he were unaware 
of the existence of any claim of General Burroughs to the 
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distmction. As he also ignores the name of poor Ltunsden, 
by whom General Ewart has stated he was accompanied, the 
credibility of his narratiye is considerably impaired. It suffers 
further from the declaration of Ewart himself that he saw 
Burroughs already in the building when he jumped through 
the hole. As Ewart went in with Cooper, and was followed 
byLumsden, two facts become apparent-— (1st) That Greneral 
Burroughs was beyond question before these officers in the 
Secundra-Bagh ; and (2nd) that in ignoring his claim to the 
honour, and writing up the claim of another — however brave 
and distinguished that other may be, or however much he 
may have suffered from official neglect — Colonel Malleson not 
only does not take the highest view of historical justice, 
but does an able and gallant soldier a positive wrong. The 
fact of Burroughs being at the gap of the mud wall, and not 
having to dimb over it like the others, gave him the start in 
the race, and his going to the left and Cooper to the right 
when the Secundra-Bagh was entered is probably the ezpluia- 
tion of their not meeting, and the confusion of claims arising. 
We may just add that since Corporal Dunlay was considered 
worthy of the Victoria Cross for being the first to follow 
Captain Burroughs, it is obvious that Sir Colin Campbell's 
stubbornness in refusing to transmit Colonel Leith Hay's 
recommendation could not be justified upon the ground that 
Burroughs, having led where the other followed, had not a 
paramount claim to the distinction. 

Having digressed thus far to substantiate our own account 
of the storming of the breach, we now turn to describe the 
further work of the 93rd on the eventful day of which we 
have been writing. Severe as had been the struggle in the 
Secundra-Bagh, a still more terrible combat had immediately 
to be xmdertaken by the regimenk 
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THE INDIAN MUTINT— THE SECOND RELIEF OP LUCKMOW. 

HE eyent which followed the takiiig of the Secandia- 
Bagh is bnlliantly described by the author of ^ Lord 
Clyde's Campaign in India," an article which appeared 
in BlaekwjoocFs Magazine for October 1858. The writer, 
who was present daring the operations, is said, npon good 
authority, to have been Sir Archibald Alison, who was at 
that time Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief. 
His description has been so much drawn from by later writeiB^ 
and so mangled and changed, that we believe we do fuller 
justice, both to him and ourselves, by simply placing it within 
inverted commas, and quoting it almost entire. 

''After passing between the Seria and the Secundrar 
Bagh," he says, '' the road to the Residency leads straight 
across an open plain about twelve hundred yards broad. About 
three hundred yards along the road there is a small village, 
with garden enclosures round it, while about two hundred 
and fifty yards further on, and one hundred yards to the 
right of the road, stood the Shah Niyjif, a large mosque, 
situated in a garden enclosed by a high loopholed walL 
This wall is nearly square, and very strong. Between it and 
the plain is a thick fringe of jungles and enclosures, with 
trees and scattered mud cottages, which make it impossible 
to get a distinct view of the place till you are close on it. 
Between it and the SecundrarBagh, amidst jungles and 
enclosures to our right of the little plain, was a building 
on a high mound, called the Kuddum BussuL 
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" Hope having now drawn off his brigade from the Secondra- 
Bagh, led it against the village, which he cleared and occupied 
without much difficulty ; while Peel brought his 24-pounderSy 
mortars, and rocket frames, and placed them in battery against 
the Shah N^jjif in an oblique line, with their left resting on 
the village. . The musketry fire which streamed unceasingly 
from that building was most bitmg and severe; and after 
nearly three hours' battering, it was still unsubdued. An 
attempt^ made with great gallantry by Major Bamston, with 
his battalion of detachments, to drive the enemy from the 
fringe of the jungle and enclosures in fronts by setting fire to 
the houses, proved tmsuccessful ; but on the right the Kuddum 
Sussul was assaulted and carried by a party of Sikhs. 

" In the narrow lane leading up from the rear meanwhile 
the utmost confusion prevailed. The animals carrying the 
ordnance and engineer supplies, unable to advance from the 
enemy's fire in &ont — ^unable to get out on either side, and 
pressed forward by those in rear — got completely jammed, 
insomuch that an officer, sent to bring up ammunition and 
all Oreathed's disposable Infantry to the now hard-pressed 
front, had the utmost difficulty to get the men along in single 
file ; whilst, some houses having been wantonly set on fire 
by the camp followers, the passage was for a time entirely 
blocked up ; and it was only when the flames were abating 
that a string of camels, laden with small-aim ammunition, 
which was urgently required by the troops engaged, could, 
with great risk and toil, be forced through the narrow and 
scorching pass. Even then, however, the confusion near the 
SecundrarBagh had got to such a pitch that all passage had 
become impossible ; and had it not been that a staff officer 
discovered a by-path leading into a broad road, which 
abutted on the Secundra-Bagh, neither men nor ammunition 
oould have been brought up. 
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''In front of the Shah Nigjif the battle made no way. 
The enemy, about four o'clock, got a heavy gun to bear upon 
us from the opposite bank of the river, and their very first 
shot blew up one of Peel's tumbrils, whilst their deadly 
musketry had obliged him to withdraw the men from one of 
his pieces, and diminished the fire of the others. The men 
were falling fast. Even Peel's usually bright face became 
grave and anxious. Sir Colin sat on his white horse, exposed 
to the whole storm of shot, looking intently on the Shah 
Ntyjif, which was wreathed in columns of smoke from the 
burning buildings in its front, but sparkled all over with the 
bright flash of small arms. It was soon apparent that the 
crisis of the battle had come. Our heavy Artillery could not 
subdue the fire of the Shah Ni]gjif— we could not even hold 
permanently our advanced position under it But retreat to 
us there was none; by that fatal lane our refluent Force 
could never be withdrawn. Outram and Havelock and Inglis, 
with our women and children, were in the front, and 
England's honour was pledged to bring them scatheless out 
of the fiery furnace. What shot and shell could not do the 
bayonets of the Infantry must accomplish. But the crisis 
was terrible. Even as the fate of the Frendi Empire hung 
at Wagram on the footsteps of Macdonald's column, so did the 
fate of our Indian dominions depend that day on the result 
of the desperate assault now about to be undertaken. 

"Collecting the 93rd about him, the Commander-in-Chief 
addressed a few words to them. Not concealing the extent 
of the danger, he told them that he had not intended that 
day to have employed them again, but that the Shah Kiqjif 
must be taken ; tiiat the Artillery could not bring its fire 
under, so they must win it with the bayonet Giving them 
a few plain instructions, he told them he would go on with 
them himself. 
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To execute this design, Middleton*8 batteiy of the Boyal 
Artilleiy was ordered to pass Feel's guns on the right, and, 
getting as dose as possible to the Shah Nujjif, to open a fresh 
and well-sustained fire of grape. Peel was to redouble his 
fire, and the 93rd to form in column in the open plain dose 
to the village ready to rush on. 

"Middleton's battery came up magnificently with loud 
cheers, the drivers waving their whips, the gunners their 
caps. They galloped forward through the deadly fire to 
within pistol shot of the wall, unlimbered, and poured in 
round after round of grape. Fed manning all his guns, 
worked his pieces with redoubled energy, and under cover of 
his iron storm the 93rd, excited to the highest degree, with 
flashing eyes and nervous tread, rolled on in one vast wave. 
The grey-haired veteran of many fights rode with his sword 
drawn at their head ; keen was his eye as when in the pride 
of youth he led the stormers at St Sebastian. His staff 
crowded round him. Hope, too, with his towering form and 
gentle smile^ was there, leading, as ever was his wont, the 
men by whom he was loved so wdL As they approached 
the nearest angle of the enclosure the soldiers began to drop 
f ast^ but without a check they reached its foot There, how- 
ever, they were brought to a stand. The wall, perfectly 
entire, was nearly 20 feet high, and well loopholed; there 
was no breach, and there were no scaling ladders. Unable to 
advance, unwilling to retire, they hdted and commenced a 
musketry battle with the garrison, but all the advantage was 
with the latter, who shot with security frem behind their 
loops, and the Highlanders went down fast before them. At 
this time nearly all the mounted officers were dther wounded 
or dismounted. Hope and his aide-de-camp were both 
rolling on the ground at the same moment with their horses 
shot under them ; his Migor of Brigade had just met with 
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the same fate ; two of Sir Colin's staff had been stricken to 
the earth ; a party who had been pushed on round the angle 
to the gate had fonnd it so well covered by a new work in 
masonry as to be perfectly unassailable. Two of Peel's gans 
were now brought np to within a few yards of the walL 
Covered by the fosilade of the Infantry, the sailors shot fast 
and strong, but though the masonry fell off in flakes, it came 
down so as to leave the mass behind perpendicular and as 
inaccessible as ever. 

" Success seemed now impossible. Even Hope and Peel, 
those two men iron of will and ready of resource, could see 
no way. Anxious and careworn grew Sir Colin's brow. The 
dead and wounded were ordered to be collected and carried 
to the rear. Some rocket frames were brought up, and 
threw in a volley of these fiery projectiles with such admir- 
able precision that^ just skimming over the top of the 
ramparts, they plunged hissing into the interior of the 
building, and searched it out with a destroying force. Under 
cover of this the guns were drawn oK The shades of evening 
were falling fast — ^the assault could not much longer be con- 
tinued. Then, as a last resource — the last throw of a des- 
perate game — ^Adrian Hope, collecting some fifty men, stole 
silently and cautiously through the jungle and brushwood 
away to the right, to a portion of the wall* on which he had, 

* The spot in the waU wm reelly diecoyered by Sergeant John Paton, of the 98rd, 
Paton then guided Hope and hii partj to the spot through which an entrance 
was effected. The gallant leigeant was rewarded with a VictoriA Cross for thia 
important and serFtceable deed. John's father was a soldier, and he was horn in 
Malta. He Joined the 98rd Highlanders at an early age, and was present with 
the regiment at the AlmiL Baladaray and the other engagements taken part in 
bj the regiment daring toe Crimean War. He subsequently went through the 
many battles of the ICntiny in India in which the 08rd were engaged, Incladlng 
the battle of Oawnpore, the affair of the Kalee Nudee, the final storming of 
Luoknow, the battle of BareOIy, Ao. He was a quiet, intelligent, sober-liTing, as 
well as brave and hardy soldier. After he left the reghnent» to which his services 
had proTod of so much value at the time of pressing need, he recdved the 
appointment of chief warder in the gaol at Port M'Qaeen, New South Wales. 
TDM position, we believe, he still occupies. The portrait we give next page 
Is from a photograph talLen some years ago. It shows him with his medaU and 
V.a oahisbranit. 
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before the assault^ thought he perceived some injury to have 
been inflicted. Beaching it unperceived, a narrow fissure 
was found Up this a single man was, with some difiBculty, 
pushed. He saw no one near the spot, and helped up Hope, 
Ogilvy (attached to the Madras Sappers), Allgood, the 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, and some others. The 
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numbers inside soon increased, and as they did so they ad« 
vanced, gradually extending their front. A body of Sappers, 
sent for in haste, arrived at the double ; the opening was 
enlarged, the supports rushed in. Meanwhile Hope's small 
party pushing in, to their great astonishmentj found them- 
selves almost unopposed. Gaining the gate they threw it 
open for their comrades. The white dresses of the last of the 
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garrison were just seen gliding away amidst the rolling smoke 
into the dark ^adows of the night. PaoioHBtoick, apparently, 
by the destruction caused by the rockets, and the sudden 
appearance of some of the assailants within the walls, they 
fled from the place, and gave up the struggle just when 
the victory was secure. 

Never had there been a harder fought day, but never 
was a result gained more satisfactory. The relief of the 
Residency, an affair in the highest degree problematical 
in the morning, was now all but certain. To-day we had 
fought for existence, to-morrow we would throw for victory. 
Anxiously during the day had we strained our eyes, 
frequently had we strained our ears, looking to gain some 
indication of Outram's progress, looking wearily for the flash 
of his musketry in the enemy's rear, to lighten us from the 
load under which we were staggering. But hour after hour 
passed by, and no bickering tide of war came up to us from 
the east. But there was now joy in every heart — there was 
light in every eye. Not in vain now had Oreathed's toil- 
worn bands pushed on in hot haste from Delhi's smoking 
ramparts — ^not in vain had the Highlanders hastened over 
the stormy main from their distant mountain homes — for the 
blood of our defenceless women would not now ascend 
reeking to the heavens." 

The day's fighting ended, the tired soldiers sank down to 
rest in their ranks. They had performed a work which, 
in his despatch, the Commander-in-Chief described as an 
"action almost unexampled in war." Their sleep was fitful 
and broken. All round were the enemy bent on harassing the 
now much-extended British line. In the early morning the 
regimental flag of the 93rd was placed on the highest pinnacle 
of the Shah Nujjif, and given to the breeze as a signal to the 
garrison beyond that the place had been reduced, and that 
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Sir Colin was surely, if slowly, making progress. The task 
of placing the flag was performed by Lieutenant M'Bean, the 
Adjutant of the regiment, one of the bravest of the brave, 
and one of whom we shall yet have to record brilliant 
things. M'Bean was assisted by another Highlander, Sergeant 
Hutcheson. When the enemy saw their purpose they opened 
a heavy fire on the two men ; but the heroes calmly finished 
their work amidst the whizzing and whistling of the buUets, 
and retired uninjured. 

In the fighting, renewed with dauntless spirit on the 17th. 
the 93rd had no more difficult duty than to hold the posts 
they had already with such conspicuous gallantry captured. 
The other troops pushed the relieving movement to success. 
The Mess House* was taken, the Motee Mahul was shortly 
afterwards in their possession ; the communication with the 
Residency was open. Yet the enemy was strong, active, and 
vigorous ; he was posted within musket shot of the Besidency 
gate ; but, anxious to welcome those who had come to their 
deliverance, Outram and Havelock rode out, as they had 
ridden in, through the storm of lead, and met the grey-haired 
Commander-in-Chief who had hazarded so much to effect 
their relief. When the Generals had met^ the fact was 
signalled to the British Force, and from none did heartier 
cheers arise than from the lips of the 93rd. For the next 
few days there was much desultory firing ; by the night of 
the 22nd the rebels were so far held in check that it was 
deemed safe to remove the garrison and abandon the Residency. 

* It is worthy of note that the Mess Hoose was taken by a storming party of the 
90th BesimoDt, under the command of Captain (now Lord) Wolseley, and, in the 
words of Oolonel ICaUeson, " never was a daring feat of arms better pertoitned." 
He drove oat the enemy by much hard fighting; and then ezoeeded nis instnuy 
tlons by foUowtaig them In their flii^t, f nstMd of holding the post he had gained. 
Bat by foUowing the rebels he captured the Motee Mahifl, and thns modified the 
resentment of Sir Colin, who severely reprimanded him for his oondnot To his 
reprimand, however, Sir OoUn added a compliment to the yoang offioec^s oonrage 
and ability, and congratnlatf ons on hia suooess, and finally promised to reoom 
mend him for promotion. 
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By the mommg of the 23id^ every man, woman, and child 
had been safely removed — ^through the streets of a hostile 
town, with an enemy on all sides nnmbering ten to one of 
the Relieving Force— ^veiy gun that was of use was carried 
away, with all the treasure and stores the Residency con- 
tained ; and everything was at length safe within the British 
camp at the Dilkoosha. Thus was at last accomplished that 
for which Havelock and Outram and the gallant Highlanden 
had so nobly fought^ and which had cost the loss of so many 
valuable lives. Tet, as we mentioned in our remarks on 
the 78th, Lucknow was not yet subdued, and Sir Colin, 
leaving Outram with 4^000 men well posted in charge of it^ 
went off to fresh conquests, to return in many days and strike 
the final crushing blow at this hotbed of rebellion. 

During the hardest of the fighting at the Shah Nujjif, 
Colonel Leith Hay had his horse disabled by a musket shot, 
Hope had lus killed under him, and at the same moment his 
aide-de^uunp (young Lieutenant Butter of Faskally) tumbled 
to the ground from the same cause. Major Alison, the writer 
from whom in this chapter we have largely quoted, was 
so severely wounded in the arm that the limb had to be 
amputated. When the Artillery was brought forward to 
almost the base of the enclosure, the men of the 93rd aided 
the gunners in dragging the guns. In this the officers 
readily lent a hand — Hope, Colonel Hay, and Sir David Baird 
setting a splendid example to the men. 

The losses of the 93rd from the 12th of November to the 
22nd were heavy — ^including over 30 killed, and between 70 
and 80 wounded and missing. "Two very unfortunate 
events,** says Captain Burgoyne, " occurred on the evening of 
the 23rd. A corporal and three men were terribly burnt by 
the accidental explosion of a quantity of gunpowder which 
had been left on the ground, and all died in a day or two 
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afterwaidfl. The accident is said to have been caused 
through a spark falling from a soldiei^s pipe. And Colour- 
Seigeant Dayid Knox was lost. He had formerly been in 
the 78th Highlanders^ which regiment having come ont of 
the Residency, was dose by. He had been mnstered in the 
morning, and naturally enough went to see his old comrades. 
He continued absent so long that inquiries were made for 
him, when it was ascertained that he had remained some 
time with the 78th, and left them just before dawn, saying 
he must return to the 93rd. From that moment nothing 
was ever heard of Knox. He may have missed his way and 
fallen into the hands of the enemy ; but it is supposed to be 
more pinobable that in the uncertain light he fell into one of 
thr xumnj aeep wells which abound at Lucknow. 

So silently and secretly had the withdrawal of those in the 
Residency been effected, that the enemy were not aware of 
our posts being deserted till many hours after. Alexander 
Macpherson, one of the sergeants of the 93id, was accidentally 
left behind in the barracks. After the roll had been called, 
before two o'clock on the morning when the British army 
and its precious charge retired, Macpherson, tired and worn 
out) fell asleep. On waking, he was surprised to find himself 
alone. Around him dropping shots from the enemy's 
musketry were falling ; but his companions were gone, and 
the rebels were firing on an empty post He pulled himself 
together, and, following in the direction he thought he should 
take, succeeded in overtaking his comrades, and effecting fait 
escape. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY— WINDHAM'S PERIL AT CAWNPORS— 
SIR COLIN'S DASH TO HIS REUEF. 



lYING Lucknow at oleyen o'clock on the foienoon 



^Jl^ of the 27th November 1857, Sir CoHn GampbeU, 
carrying with him, besides the scattered remnants of 
the 32nd Segiment^ the whole of the women, children, and 
treasure rescued from the Besidency, set his face for Cawn- 
pore. In aU, two thousand helpless human beings — many 
of them sick, wounded, and dying — ^had to be borne along 
by his slender force of three thousand men. The state 
of Gawnpore caused the Chief much anxiety. General 
Windham, of good Crimean reputation, had been left behind 
to guard that city of horrors," while Sir Colin had gone 
forward to the relief of Lucknow. Not on one, but on two 
sides Cawnpore had been beset with danger. Nana Sahib^ 
with many thousands of Sepoys, had been menacing it from 
Bithoor ever since the time, two months before, that Havelock 
had found it necessary to fight the rebels there to relieve the 
pressure on NeilL The Gwalior Contingent, 12,000 to 14,000 
strong, had also been hovering about in an aimless BOti of 
way, but with Cawnpore as their probable objective as soon 
as they got a favourable opportunity of attack. Knowing 
the hazardous nature of Sir Colin Campbell's task*at Lucknow, 
Windham had been loyally sending forward reinforcements 
to his chief as promptly as they arrived, and retaining 
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nothing but his own handful of men — ^thirteen hundred, all 
told — ^to meet the dosing dangers hj which he was himself 
beset. 

During the later days of the struggle at Lucknow, 
thick veil" had suddenly interposed between Sir Colin and 
Windham. Cawnpore was little more than thirty miles 
distant^ but for days not a whisper had been heard from its 
garrison. The silence suggested the worst feais, and Sir 
Colin felt that it behoved him, now that the work at 
Lucknow was accomplished, to speed quickly back to Gawn- 
poie. Tet, with his huge, lumbering, unwieldy, but precious 
convoy, progress at the best could not be rapid. The first 
night the aimy and convoy camped at the Bunnee Bridge, 
and in response to anxious inquiries, the commander of tbe 
post said he had heard the sound of heavy firing in the 
direction of Cawnpore both that day and the day before. 
This confirmed the fears of the Commander^in-Chie^ and he 
felt himself in presence of a momentous crisis. The rebel 
host had doubtless fallen upon Windham. If that officer 
was defeated, the bridge of boats over the Oanges would be 
destroyed, and Campbell, his force, and convoy would be 
completely isolated in the country of an enemy numbering 
untold thousands. An overwhelming disaster stared the old 
General in the face, and he knew that — ^if not already too 
late — prompt action alone could save aU. ^^Not a moment 
was to be lost; the danger was instant." Early astir next 
morning was Sir Colin, and the day had not long broken 
when his column was on the march — " eagerly pressing on,** 
says the writer in Blackwood^ himself a participator in the 
events towards the scene of danger. At every step the 
sound of a heavy but distant cannonade became mote 
distinct; but mile after mile was passed over, and no news 
could be obtained. The anxiety and impatience of all 
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became extreme." Before noon a Native, who bad been 
concealed behind a wayside hedge, ran forward and delivered 
a message to the advanced guard. He handed a small 
rolled-np letter, written in the Oreek character, to the 
officer in charge, and it was addressed — "Most urgent. To 
Sir Colin CampbeU, or any officer commanding troops on the 
Lucknow road." It was dated two days earlier, and stated 
that the fighting at Cawnpore had been most severe, that the 
enemy — ^the Gwalior and Bithoor armies united — ^was very 
powerful, and that, unless aid arrived, Windham and his 
troops would require to retire within the entrenchments. The 
letter concluded by expressing the hope that Sir Colin would 
lose no time in coming to the assistance of the beleaguered 
men. 

For very life the column had to press on now. Windham 
once within the entrenchments the city was in the hands of 
the enemy, and the bridge would be surely destroyed. Every 
step was quickened, every nerve was strained to reach the 
Qanges in time. " Loud and louder grew the roar, f aacter and 
faster became the march, long and weary was the way, tired 
and footsore grew the Infantry, death fell on the exhausted 
wounded with a terrible rapidity — the travel-worn bearers 
could hardly stagger along beneath their loads — ^the sick men 
groaned and died — ^but still on, on, on was the cry. Salvoes 
of artillery were fired by the field battery of the advanced 
guard, in hopes that its sounds might convey to the 
beleaguered garrison a promise of coming aid." Sir Colin, 
chafing under the suspense, and eager to know the worst, had 
hurried on with his Staff, Cavalry, and Artillery, far ahead of 
the Infantry column and its convoy. From Mungulwar, with 
the sound of the fierce warfare beyond breaking more loudly on 
his ear, he dashed forward, still more impatiently, accom- 
panied by his Staff alone. A few miles of hard riding, and 
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Gawnpore, the scene of a dreadful conflict, was under his 
eye. Then the veil which had so long shrouded Windham 
was rent asunder, and the disaster stood before him in all 
its deformity.'* 

Windham beleaguered in the entrenchments, was fighting for 
dear existence. Flames were rising over the city, TniTigling 
their lurid glare with the fading red light of the setting sun. 
The city and a large part of the cantonments had been taken, 
and all the tents, the stores, and clothing intended for the 
wounded and the women and chOdren removed from Luck- 
now were in the enemy's hands. But the Bridge was still 
intact, and with renewed eagerness Sir Colin dashed forward. 
It is no part of our plan to detaQ the circumstances under 
which Windham had been driven into his present position. 
Suffice it to say he had gone out to measure his strength 
against numbers that were overwhelming, and had lost in the 
battle. 20,000 men, with 40 guns, had driven him back, 
first from one position, then from another, till, on this 
November evening, the crowning incident of a great disaster 
seemed about to befaU him and his men. The band of 
British heroes had almost given up hope of succour, for 
message after message — ^intercepted by the enemy — had been 
sent to Lucknow, and had elicited no response. 

But in a moment all was changed. Suddenly the clattering 
of horses' hoofs was heard on the bridge of boats crossing the 
Ganges, and in the dusk a few horsemen were seen riding 
over it at a furious gallop. They spurred quickly up the road 
leading to the f ort^ and as they came dose under the ramparts 
it was seen that an old man with grey hair was riding at 
their head. 

'*It is Sir Colin 1" ezultingly cried one of the men, 
recognisLDg the Commander-in-CUef , and shouting aloud to 
his companions within. 
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"The news" says the writer in Blackwood^ ''spread like 
wildfire; the men, crowding upon the parapet^ sent forth 
cheer after cheer. The enemy, surprised at the commotion, 
for a few minutes ceased their fire. The old man rode in 
through the gate. All felt that the crisis was over — that the 
Besidency saved would not now be balanced by Cawnpore 
lost When the morning broke, the plain (over the xiyer) 
towards Lucknow was white with the tents of the returning 
army." A few hours later and there hung over the stream 
the smoke of a fierce battle ; for the rebelsi realising the 
importance of the bridge to the returning troops, had directed 
their guns towards its destruction. But Sir Colin, who had 
already re-crossed to his camp, anticipating the moTe, had 
directed Peel and his Artillery to be ready to meet the 
attack. For a time the battle raged undecided; but at 
length British pluck and endurance prevailed, and Sir Colin's 
troops, under a storm of fire, commenced to cross the bridge. 
The 93rd, passing through a whirlwind of shot^ sheU, and 
bullets, moved up towards the position assigned them, not 
far from the memorable spot where Wheeler so long with* 
stood the assaults of Nana Sahib's myrmidons. la the 
evening the great convoy which Sir Colin had brought with 
him was safely carried over tiie river, and placed in security 
in the camp. 

And now the British army remained on the defensive for 
a few days till Sir Colin felt ready to strike. On the drd of 
Decembcur he sent off his convoy — ^which had cost him so 
much anxiety — strongly escorted, to Allahabad, and then he 
set about making his dispositions to attack the rebels, who 
were harassing him day and night. 

Meanwhile a new force had been added to Adrian Hope's 
brigade. The famous Black Watch had come up in hot 
haste from Cheemee, where they had been encamped. Not- 
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wifchsianding the presence of cholera in their ranks, they had 
performed a toilsome and trying march with all their old dash 
and endurance. They had covered seventy-eight miles in three 
days, and, although tired and exhausted when they reached 
Cawnpore, were eager to engage theenemy. It greatly delighted 
the 42nd to meet their old comrades of the 93rd ; and it added 
to their pleasure when they found themselves again brigaded 
with the same heroes who had ascended the heights of 
Alma by their side. In their turn the 93rd gave their com- 
patriots a hearty welcome, for they, too, remembered with 
pleasure and pride the glorious deeds of the past The 42nd 
were a very acceptable accession of strength to Sir Colin. 
He knew them of old ; knew how brave and true they were 
in time of triaL One of them who took part in the perils of 
the campaign writes— ''He shook hands with our officers 
and welcomed us, and said he had some hard work for us to 
perform." 

It was on the 6th of December that the day of ''hard 
work" arrived. By that time Sir Colin had matured his 
plans, collected his forces, and was prepared to throw down 
the gage of battle to the thousands of the enemy who had 
been incessantly harassing his troops. The battle commenced 
with the roar of Windham's guns. Hope and his Brigade, 
concealed far away on the left of the British position, were 
for some time inactive ; but at length they were in motion. 
Coigointly with Inglis's Brigade, that of Hope marched 
forward into the plain against the enemy's position, and it 
was seen that there the full fury of the battle was about to 
burst. They advanced in columns of companies, and as wave 
after wave of the dark-plumed Highlanders, their bayonets 
glittering in the sunlight, moved forward, the sight gave 
inspiration and hope to all who had time to look. In fronts 
skirmishing in fine order, were the Sikhs and gallant 53rd. 
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The enemy, posted along the line of the canal, and protected 
by high brick monnds which covered the bridge over the 
canal, kept up a sweeping fire ; but on went the bare-kneed 
warriors, closing upon them at every step. Biding in front 
of the 42nd, Lieut.-Colonel Thorold, by whom- they were 
commanded, had his horse shot under him by a round shot, 
which, sweeping through the line, obtained a human victim 
in Mark Grant, a private, who was eagerly following his 
leader. In a moment the brave old Colonel had disentangled 
himself from his fallen steed, and, springing to his feet, with 
drawn sword marched in front of his regiment into the 
thickest of the action. Now grappling with the rebels on 
the bridge and driving them back, the Highlanders quickly 
made way for the omnipresent Peel, who with his sailors in 
a few minutes had a 24-pounder planted on the bridge, and 
was pouring rounds of grape shot into the ranks of the 
fleeing foe. Cheering as they went, and with their bagpipes 
screaming their wild notes of victory, the Highlanders went 
on with an enthusiastic rush, right into the heart of the 
enemy's camp. Here they found how little defeat had been 
expected. Says a writer who was present — "So complete 
was the surprise, so unexpected was the onslaught, that the 
chuppaties were found heating upon the fires, the bullocks 
stood tied behind the hackeries, the sick and wounded were 
lying in the hospitals, the smith left his forge and the 
surgeon his ward to fly from the avenging bayonets. Every 
tent was found exactly as its late owner had sprung from it. 
Many arose too late, for the conquerors spared none that day 
— ^neither the sick man in his weakness, nor the strong man 
in his strength." 

On other parts of the field the victory had been equally 
complete, and a few hours after the battle opened Cawnpora 
was relieved, and the highly-trained rebels from Owalior and 
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Bithoor were everywhere in flight " The rebel rights struck 
by an iron hand, had been shattered into a thousand pieces ; 
their centre, ahnt np within the town, had been impotent to 
ayert disaster ; the •camp of the Owalior contingent^ with all 
the field stores, magazines, and materia], was in onr power, 
and the Calpee road, covered with their flying ranks, in 
possession of our victorious soldiery." 

The 93rd were later in the day engaged under General 
Mansfield in an attack upon the Subadar^s tank, where a 
number of rebels had rallied. This post was on the other 
side of the city from where they had gained their honours 
in the morning. It was a stiff one to take, and the High- 
landers made a gallant but futile attempt to do so. The 
enemy, however, evacuated their position in the evening, and 
drew off towards Bithoor. 

The 42nd joined in the pursuit of the rebels, who fled 
along the Calpee road. For fourteen miles they hotly 
followed them up. The slaughter was immense, and the 
strength and courage displayed by the 42nd — ^many of them 
young lads, who had joined to fill the gaps made by the 
Crimean campaign — ^were commented on by their companions 
in arms. Many of them had never fired a shot before that 
morning; yet they engaged in the whole of the arduous 
&tigue8 of the day ; fought with extraordinary energy ; ran 
after the panic-stricken rebels with the swiftness of deer« 
hounds, then returned in the late evening to camp, without a 
single man having fallen out from fatigue. 

After the Nana's treasure had been dug up from the well 
at Bithoor — an operation in which both the 42nd and 93rd 
assisted— Adrian Hope led the Sikhs, 63rd, 93rd, 42nd, a 
howitzer, 4 light field battery guns, and some engineers 
to the suspension bridge by which the road from Cawnpore 
to Futteghur crosses the Ealee river or iNudee. The object 
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of the moyement was to secure and- repair the bridgOi which 
the rebel tioops of the Nawab of Futteghor were endeavoar- 
ing to destroy. Here the honours of the day were carried off 
by the 53rd, who, however, snatched them from the Tery 
hands of their Highland comrades. In almost all the 
operations in which the 93rd had been engaged since their 
aniyal in India, the 53rd had been by their side, and a very 
friendly rivalry existed between the regiments, in the latter 
of which was a large proportion of Irishmen. At the battle 
of the Ealee Nudee, in which the attack was hotly and 
unexpectedly opened by the Nawab's men, the 53rd were 
pushed across in front to hold the bridge and relieve the 
pickets, while the headquarters of the 93rd were held in 
reserve behind. After the conflict had gone on for some 
time the 93rd were ordered to relieve the 53rd. But that 
gallant corps," says Captain Burgoyne, " could not brook the . 
idea of being relieved in advance, and several of their number 
having been wounded during the day, they were determined 
also to have their revenge. On seeing the 93rd coming 
down towards the bridge to relieve them, they could no 
longer be restrained, but, with a pealing cheer, rose from 
their cover and dashed into the village (beyond the bridge), 
just as the enemy, smarting from an Artillery fire, were 
beginning to retire in good order. 

" On went the 53rd, their bugles sounding the advance, 
and their officers, carried away with the stream, perfectly 
unable, even had they been willing, to restrain the advance 
of their men. The 93rd followed quick and eager behind ; 
Hope Grant, with the Cavalry, moved away to the left, and 
came crashing on the enemy's flank. Thus pushed in rear 
by the 5Srd, who followed close up, and cut through by the 
Cavalry, the rebel army — hitherto retiring in perfect order, 
covered by their h'ght guns — ^broke and fled in haste in every 
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direction. Qun after gn, standaid after standard, fell in- 
to our possession, until coming night put an end to the 
pnrsnit. 

*'That advance of the 53id was a daring act of dis- 
obediencei but had its origin in agajlantspirit ; and the 93rd, 
free from all jealousy, could sympathise with the feelings 
which prompted it.** 

But Sir Colin, who was present, having gone down in the 
morning to see how the repair of the bridge was getting on, 
was terribly angry. He could not brook such a breach of 
discipline. His eyes blazing with passion, he rode up to the 
53rd for the purpose of venting his displeasure. But 
the gallant fellows were equal to the occasion. As soon as 
he opened his mouth — ^led by an adventurous spirit — ^they 
shouted with all the strength of their lungs — " Three cheers 
. for the Commander-in-Chief, boys." Again the irate Gleneral 
commenced his scolding, and again his voice was drowned 
with — Three cheers for the Commander-in-Chie^ boys." 
Once more he essayed to rebuke, and " Three cheers for the 
Commander-in-Chief, boys," was the lustily-shouted answer. 
At length, finding it impossible to obtain a hearing, the stem 
countenance which he had assumed for the occasion relaxed, 
and the veteran Chief turned away with a laugL Sir 
Colin, it may be added, had just a few minutes before been 
struck in the stomach by a spent ball, which had strength 
enough to cut his breath for the moment, but did no further 
injury. 

In this engagement the rebels suffered heavy loss — ^the 
Cavalry under Hope Grant inflicting terrible slaughter. As 
the triumphant heroes were returning to camp, Sir Colin took 
off his hat to the Lancers and Sikhs, who were proudly 
waving their captured standards, their lances, and sabres. 
Thrilling cheers rose from the ranks. The Highlanders, 
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encamped near by, rushed down, '"and cheered both the 
victorious Cavalry and the veteran Chie^ waving their 
bonnets in the air. It was a fair sight^'' adds Alison, *'and 
reminded one of the old days of chivalry. When Sir Coiin 
rode back through the camp of the Highlanden the 
enUnisiasm of the men exceeded desciiptioii''' 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY— THE THIRD ATTACK ON LUCENOW. 

HE next event of importance which we are called on to 
chronicle is the third and final attack on Lucknow. 
This opened in the early days of Maich 1858. By 
this time Sir Colin Campbell had been able to lay his iron 
hand heavily on the rebel Forces in other parts of the country. 
He had broken up their organisation, cut off their supplies, 
captured their guns, and reduced their strongholds. In some 
regions the rebellion was, thanks to the energy and courage 
of the Commander-in-Chief and of the troops under him, 
almost stamped out, and British authority was once more 
beginning to assert its power and supremacy. 

But the princely capital of Oude still held out. From 
many quarters the rebels had gathered there; they had 
thrown up redoubtable defences, and more than a hundred 
thousand men, nearly three-fourths of whom were trained 
troops, had assembled to dispute the authority of Britain. 
For months Outram's posts on the Cawnpore side of the 
city had been subjected to persistent and determined attacks, 
but that General had always been able to give more than he 
got, and so kept intact the positions which Sir Colin had 
considered it desirable to hold against his return. 

As we have said, it was in the early days of March that 
Sir Colin, having assembled his troops for a supreme effort, 
appeared once more in front of Lucknow, this time determined 
to drive the rebels root and branch from t^e protection of 
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its friendly walls. Inclusive of the troops under Outram, he 
brought to the attack 20,000 men and 180 guns. With this 
large force, although numbering only one to five of the enemy, 
he was able to act on a carefully pre-arranged plan, and leaye 
nothing to chance. The plan was drawn up by Sir Colin and 
one who has since proved himself an able and diBtingoished 
General — ^Lord Napier of Magdala. It involved a co-operative 
action on the part of Sir James Outram from the north side 
of the Qoomtee, opposite the city, and also included certain 
movements on the part of a contingent of troops brought by 
the Mahangah Jung Bahadoor, a friendly Kepaul Prince, by 
whom, for political rather than for military reasons^ Sir 
Colin permitted himself to be assisted. Sir Colin did not 
much care for any help this potentate could afford. He 
would rather have had an extra hundred Highlanders than 
an extra thousand of Nepaulese troops. But Lord Canning, 
the Governor-General, felt it desirable to humour the 
Mahan^ah, and Sir Colin had no alternative. His long delay 
in making the attack onLucknow was indeed due to the tardy 
movements of this personage and his contingent, who did not 
arrive on the scene of action till some days after operationa 
had commenced. 

Sir Colin had in the meantime formed a closer relationship 
with the gallant 93rd. The Queen, on January 19th, had 
written with her own hand a long letter to the old veteran 
who was doing such signal service to her cause in India. In 
the letter Her Majesty said — 

" The Queen must give utterance herself to the feelings of 
pride and satisfaction with which she has learned of the 
glorious victories which Sir Colin Campbell and the gallant 
and heroic troops which he has under his command have 
obtained over the mutineers. 

''The manner in which Sir Colin has conducted all these 
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operations^ and his rescue of that devoted band of heroes and 
heroines at Lncknow^ which brought comfort and relief to so 
many, many anxious hearts, is beyond all praise. 

• . • Bat Sir Colin must bear one reproof from his 
Queen, and that is, that he exposes himself too much ; his 
life is most precious, and she entreats that he will neither 
put himself where his noble spirit would urge him to be, 
foremost in danger, nor fatigue himself so ^as to injure his 
health. • . 

**To all European, as well as Native troops, who have 
fought so nobly and so gallantly, and amongst whom the 
Queen is rejoiced to see the 9drd, the Queen wishes Sir 
Colin to convey the expressions of her great admiration 
and gratitude." 

In forwarding the letter from which the above extracts 
are taken, the Duke of Cambridge added a short but impor- 
tant note, in which he said — ''In consequence of the 
Colonelcy of the 93rd Highlanders having become vacant by 
the death of Greneral Parkinson, I have recommended the 
Queen to remove you to the command of that distinguished 
and gallant corps, with which you have been so much 
associated, not only at the present moment in India, but also 
during the whole of the campaign in the Crimea. I thought 
such an arrangement would be agreeable to yourself, and I 
know that it is the highest compliment that Her Majesty 
could pay to the 93rd Highlanders to see their dear old chid 
at their head." 

The veteran Commander-in-Chief had accepted the honour 
bestowed upon him, and written to the Queen characterising 
Her Majesty's letter as the greatest mark of honour that it 
was in the power of the Boyal Lady to bestow. Headdedthat 
he would not fail to execute the most gracious commands of 
Her Msgesty, and would ''convey to the army, and more 

N 
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particularly the 93rd Regimeiit^ the remembrance of the 
Queen." 

In the army now drawn up before Lucknow were the 
42nd, the 9drd, and the 79th, the old Brigade with 
which finch wonders were achieved at the Ahna. The 79iJi 
had received a hearty greeting from their brethren of the 
kilt, and looked fit and ready for the work before them. 
They were attached to the force under Outiam, and in the 
opening operations of the siege acted from the opposite aide 
of the Ooomtee, under Brigadier-Qeneral Douglas. 

The task before Sir Colin was one of no ordinary impor- 
tance. If he could crush the rebels here the final suppressicni 
of the mutiny would become a mere matter of time and 
detail ; but so long as this stronghold was in their possesaioii 
so long was Oude unconquered, with a powerful army ready 
to commit any act of mutinous aggression. But if the tadc 
was important^ the (General's plans were equally careful and 
elaborate. For months his tioops had been moving forward. 
Dense battalions and glittering squadrons, long lines of guns 
and carriages, the great siege train, and legions of camp 
followers had crossed the Granges, and tzaversed the plain 
leading to the princely city. Such a demonstration India had 
never before seen. Gathered between the Alumbagh and the 
Dilkoosha was now an army which showed Qreat Britain 
in her pride and her strength. The rebels had now no weary 
way-worn handful of men to fight and repel; but a field 
force complete in every arm, and led by men of the highesfe 
military skill and most daunfless personal courage. 

The mutineers were well posted. As they had increased 
in numbers since Sir Colin's last vidt^ so had they 
strengthened and extended their defences, until the great 
city was one huge fortification, presenting manifold diffi- 
culties to the attacking force. Besides a great outer line of 
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woiki reaching .from the (Joomiee to the Charhagh Bridge, 
there were three inner lines of the most formidable dharaeter, 
with many cannon in position, and behind the 110,000 
or 120,000 men who guarded the works was a hostile 
population numbering nearly a million sonls. It was a 
great and fair city that was about once more to become the 
theatre of a terrible conflict — ^this time the most severe and 
bloody it had seen. Dr Bussell, of the TVmes, who surveyed 
it some evenings before Sir Colin opened his attack, thus 
wrote in his Diary in India:— vision of palaces, 
minarets^ domes asure and golden, cupolas, colonnades, long 
&^es of fair perspective in pillars and columns, terraced 
roofs — all rising up amid a calm, still ocean of the brightest 
verdure. Look for miles and miles away, and still the ocean 
spreads, and the towers of the fairy city gleam in its midst 
Spires of gold glitter in the sun, turrets and gilded spheres 
shine like constellations. There is nothing mean or squalid 
to be seen. There is a city more vast than Paris, as it seems, 
and more brilliant, lying before us.'' 

It was over this magnificent city — which had already 
within the previous few months twice endured the brunt of 
battle — that in fiercest fury the terrible storm of war was 
now about to burst For some days desultory firing had 
taken place, a man had been picked off here and there by 
the sharpshooters on both sides ; and well-directed cannon 
shots had more than once caused some little excitement and 
damage. But it was not till the 9th of March that Sir Colin 
was fairly ready to open the contest 

Even on that morning, none, save the members of his own 
staff, knew that the important day had at length arrived. 
Dr Bussell relates that in going through the Highlanders' 
camp he was asked by the officers " what was up^" as they 
had been ordered to give their men dinner at twdve o'clock. 
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Shortly after the order was iBsried. The Martimere was 
to be attacked at two o'clock ! And the 42nd, accompanied 
by a Pui^jaab regiment, was selected to lead. This was the 
place of hononr, and the enthusiasm of the men rose 
higL Eagedy the Scots prepared for action of the sternest 
kind — glad to relieve the monotony of the dtdl camp life 
which for weeks they had been enduring. The two leading 
regiments were to be supported by the 38th, the 53rd, the 
gallant Perthshire 90th, and the veteran 93rd. 

Just before the action commenced an incident occurred 
which is worth remembering, chiefly because of the persona 
concerned. Serving, the one in the 42nd and the other in the 
93rd, were two brothers, both young men, and the sons of 
Quny Macpherson, a Highland chieftain, than whom no man 
in Scotland bore a more justly honoured name. These were 
Captain Duncan Macpherson of the Black Watch and 
Lieutenant Ewen Macpherson of the 93rd. Duncan was 
going first into action with the 42nd, and turning to his 
brother he took off his finger-rings, watch, and other trinkets 
he wore, and handing them over, said — Here, Ewen, take 
these. If I come out of this all right Til get them from yon; 
if I don't they are yours." Both came safely out of thi» 
engagement and out of the war; and, zealously pursuingtheir 
military career, singularly enough each lived to command 
the regiment in which he then served — ^the former being 
the distinguished officer who led the Black Watch over 
the trenches at Tel-el-Kebir, while at the same date the 
latter was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 93rd. 

At length the time for action arrived. Just at two p.ic., 
sounding above the roar of the cannonade which had been 
proceeding for some time, rose the sharp, ringing words 
of command, " Forward !" " forward T " forward !" running 
along from right to left ; and company by company, the 42nd 
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moyed forward to attack the Martiniere. First went four 
companies under Major Priestly, then followed the remainder 
of the z^;iment (with the exception of No. 6 Company, 
which was left to guard the camp), led by Colonel Duncan 
Cameron. The regiment went on in beautiful style until they 
had got to within two hundred yards of the works, when 
the pipers striking up "The Campbells are oomin','' they 
broke into the double, and rushed on with bayonets fixed. 
For some time the rebels in the advance works had kept up 
a blazing fire; but as the Highlanders drew near terror 
seemed to take possession of them, they deserted their rifle 
pits^ crowded into the main passages, and then ran in long 
white streams towards the Martiniere itself. At increased 
speed on went the Highlanders, eager to be among the fleeing 
enemy. For a time the latter summoned fresh courage as, 
joined by some reinforcements from the second defences, they 
opened fire on the advancing companies; but in a few 
minutes that steadily-approaching, unswerving line proved 
too strong for their stomachs, and they bolted again. 
Quickly the Highlanders were in the trenches, leaping into 
the rifle pits, and in a few minutes more Sir Colin was 
gratified with the intelligence that they were within the 
walls of the Martiniere. 

The first point in the programme had been carried with a 
loss that was infinitesimal, and as the 42nd and the Sikhs, 
still advancing, skirmished away through the suburbs in the 
direction of the city, firing at and driving back everything 
they came across, the roar of Peel and Outram's guns, and 
the bursting and crashing of their heavy missiles in palace 
and trench, caused the cravens within the dty to quake with 
fear. But the leaders did not yet despair. The Eaiser-Bagh, 
covered by the Begum Kothie (Begum's Palace), was the rock 
of their defence, and they still held it with firm grasp. 
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A fonner private of the 42ndy who was pieseat with hm 
regiment in the campaign, in some notes of Mb lecoUectiona 
which he has fiumshed to ns, says — "No. 6 Gompanj, 
in which I was, had been on outlying picket duly the night 
befoiCy and took no part in the action of the 9th. We were 
left to guard the camp, much to the displeasure of our 
captain and all the rest of us. Captain Baird was near 
by, looking on as the rest of the regiment formed up for 
aotion. Captain Macpherson called out to him, *Come 
awa', Davie, man.' These two officers always appeared to be 
great friends. As the regiment advanced. Captain Baird 
watched its progress with a field glass. Then the fire 
commenced on both sides, and I heard Baird exclaim— 
'Well done, Cluny r He told us that Nos. 5 and 7 
Companies were in the Martiniere, and that the whole 
regiment was still advancing, and a heavy firing going on. 
By-and-by the chaplain, the Bev. W. Boss, came up to where 
one or two of us were standing, and told us there had 
been good work done. All that night we lay ready to turn 
out at a moment's notice. Next day a company came up 
and relieved us, and we marched to where the main body of 
the regiment was lying. We passed the Martiniere, az^ I 
could see plenty of killed rebels lying here and there. But 
as we approached a big bungalow our hearts were cheered bj 
the sound of the bagpipes playing a foursome reel When 
we were halted and dismissed I went into the building, and 
there were four or five sets up dancing with all their mighty 
Captain Macpherson and Sir David Baird footing it anumg 
the rest" 

On the 9th Sir Colin had been successful to an extent he 
had hardly hoped for ; on the 10th he was to measuie 
his strength against the Begum's Palace, and for that duty 
ihe 93rd was called to the fioni 
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tHE party selected to Btorm the Begam Eothie consisted, 
says If^eson, of those Companions in glory, the 93id 
Highlanders and the 4th Ponjanb Sifles. It was indeed 
fit that to the men who, in the preyions November, had stormed 
the Scundra-Bagh and carried the Shah Niyjif should be en< 
trusted the final difficult enterprise of his(Sir Colin Campbell's) 
second movement on Lucknow. Fortunate in their splendid 
discipline, in their tried comradeship, in their confidence in 
each other, the 4th Punjaub Sifles and the 93rd Highlanders 
enjoyed the additional privilege of having as their leader one 
of the noblest men who ever wore the British uniform — ^the 
bravest of soldiers, and the most gallant of gentlemen. Those 
who had the privilege of intimate acquaintance with Adrian 
Hope will recognise the fitness of the description." 

During the night of the 9th of March the 93rd High- 
landers bivouacked in a garden surrounded by mud widls, 
which protected the men from the dropping fire of the enemy. 
Straight in front of them was the Begum Kothie, a place of 
enormous strength, and with defences of such a nature 
that had they been properly known beforehand the Qeneral 
would have hesitated before ordering the advance to attack. 
Along the front of the series of buildings and courtyards of 
which it was composed was a mud wall, facing the British 
positions, and loopholed in many places ; the gateways were 
concealed and protected by strong earthworks, while loop- 
holed parapets smrounded the building. Added to these 
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obstacles was the most formidable of all — ^a bioad, deep 
ditch which ran along the whole front of the position, and 
the existence of whidti was not even guessed at before the 
storming party found themselves at its edge The Palace 
was, as a place of such importance demanded, very strongly 
garrisoned by Sepoys. 

Early on the morning of the 10th big gons were dragged 
into the garden, and two batteries of Artillery were shortly 
ponnding away at the almost invulnerable walk — Outram, 
meanwhile, from over the river, blazing and knocking at the 
Eaiser-Bagh. The defenders of the building, from behind 
their shelters, kept up a rattling musketry fire, which 
indicated their determination to offer a spirited resistance. 
For the whole day the duel went on, but when night fell 
there was no breach visible, and the stormezs were nol 
called into action.* 

Next day the contest was renewed with better success. 
By three o'clock in the aftsmoon it was evident that the 
moment of action was at hand. Breaches had been made in 
the breastwork and in the wall of the outer courtyard. 
Adrian Hope quickly detailed his men for duty. He told off 
the 93rd into two divisions. The right wing, under Colonel 
Leith Hay, consisting of the Grenadier Company and Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4, was to assault and enter by the first breach, 
while the remainder of the regiment, under the command 
of lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, would attack the breach on 
the flank of the position made by the battery firing from 
Banks's Bungalow. At four o'clock the order was passed, the 
big guns became silent, and the 93rd at once, in all their 
picturesque beauty of movement, emerged from the gaideut 
moved on towards the position, and without firing a shot^ got 

•Ooloael ICftllcioii to In eiror In giTing the data of the itormlng of the Bmm 
KottdoMlhalOtliHanb. Then is no reMon to donM it WM on the Uth tbat 
the Maanlt wm mado. 
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under cover of some mined buildings. For a few minntes 
they gathered themselves together for the supreme effort^ 
then the gallant Brigadier gave the signal, and with a cheer 
the men left the cover, each party dashing at the breach 
before it. Feeling now that the real time of trial had come, 
the enemy renewed with redoubled fury their heavy fire, 
pouring, says Captain Burgoyne, who was present, "a perfect 
storm of musketry at the advancing columns." They fired 
too high, and not a man fell ; they blazed again and again, 




Oolonal UlTH Hat, C.B., of Leith HiOl, Aberdeemblre, Ute 
Colonel, Comnundlng the Mid Highlftnden. 



but although the storm of bullets hissed and whistled over 
and around the advancing Highlanders, not a man wavered* 
Still on they went till the ditch was reached, when, 
surprised by the unexpected obstacle, for a moment they 
paused. Then Captain Middleton, of Leith Hay's division, 
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leapt into ihe ditch, and, like a gallant soldier, showed th« 
way. He was followed by a few of the Gienadieis, and 
immediately the whole of the men were after them. Leith 
Hay himself was among the first across, and haying gained, 
along with Middleton and a few men, a footing on the other 
side, he assisted in helping the rest ont of the ditch. The 
left wing, with equal rapidity and daring," had at the same 
time succeeded in getting over this unexpected obstacle, and 
now the whole Force made straight for the breaches. 

Here the struggle commenced in terrible earnest. " Every 
obstacle," says Captain Burgoyne, that could be opposed to 
the stormers had 1been prepared by the enemy— every room 
door, gallery, or gateway was so obstructed and barricaded 
that only a single man could pass at a time. Almost every 
window or opening that could afford the slightest shelter was 
occupied by an enemy, and in threading their way through 
the narrow passages and doorways, our men were exposed to 
imseen f oes.** But nothing would keep back those resolute 
men. Sir Colin had made no mistake in delegating to them 
this work of superlative importance. They were proud of 
the distinction, and were determined to emeige from the 
Begum Kothie only as conquerois covered with the glory of a 
great victory. Individual valour," says Malleson, " inspired 
by a determination to conquer, was not to be withstood." 
Barrier after barrier was passed, the Highlanders grappling 
with their foes, and overturning them at every point, until 
at length they emerged into the first square of the building, 
and there beheld the mutineers in large numbers ready, and 
apparently willing, for battle. 

There was no pause, no halting hesitation of a momenta 
The men saw their enemy in front, and, obeying the sharp 
and ready words of command, dashed forward. They neithw 
thought of the enemy's greater numbers nor of their 
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adyantages ol position. Inatantly rifle and bayonet were at 
worky and the battle laged hand to hand. This was no 
conflict of a few minutes. For two whole hours it continued 
—the Highlanders, courageously supported by the Pu^jaubees, 
performing prodigies of valour. Above the roar of the battle 
was sounding the wild war notes of the bagpipes — sweetest 
music in a Highland soldier's ear — ^for John Madeod, the 
Pipe-M%jor of the 93rd, remembered well his duty in the 
turmoil He had been among the first to force his way 
through the breach, and no sooner was he within the building 
than he b^n to encourage the men by vigorously playing his 
pipes. The more hot and deadly the battle became the more 
high-strung became the piper's feelings, and the more loudly 
did the bagpipes peal and scream — John standing the while 
in positions perfectly exposed to the fire of the enemy, to 
whom doubtless he appeared as some unearthly visitant. 

The battle was a dire repetition of that within the court- 
yard of the Secundra-Bagh. There was no quarter asked ; 
there was none given. It was disablement or death to all 
that could be reached. From room to room, from court to 
court the rebels were driven. There was no escape from the 
f urioTis Highlanders — ^neither in the hazard of combat nor in 
the eagerly sought chance of concealment. Shot and bayonet 
did their work surely and remorselessly, and when at length, 
taking refuge in flight, the last survivor of the garrison 
evacuated the place he left dead behind him nearly nine 
hundred of his comrades — ^bearing testimony to the terrible 
struggle which had raged within the palace. Many wounded 
were also carried off. It was, in the language of the 
Commanders-Chief, "the sternest struggle which had 
occurred during the siege.'' 

Officers and men had fought with equal valour, many of 
the former engaging in personal combat against deqperate 
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odds. One especially distlngoislied himself — Adjutant 
William M'Bean, who will be remembered as the gallant 
officer who, under fire, in the preceding November, hoisted 
the flag on the Shah "NnHii as the signal to Outram that the 
place was captured. Than M'Bean there was no better 
known or better liked man in the 93rd. He had already 
been twenty-three years in the regiment. Joining when a 
barefooted lad as a private at Inverness, he had worked his 
way up to his present position, and, we may add, lived not 
only to command the gallant regiment to which he belonged, 
but to bear the rank of a M^jor-General in Her Majesty's 
Army. This 11th of March, however, was a red letter day 
in his remarkable career. Again and again he was met by 
/desperate odds, but» fighting like a lion, with his own hand 
r he killed eleven of the enemy, a feat which secured for him 
the proudest of all his honours — ^the Victoria Gross. Though 
come of a fighting race, and brave as a lion, M'Bean was 
a simple-minded man. "When," says Surgeon-General 
Munro, in his " Bemimscences of Military Service with the 
93rd Highlanders," " a regimental parade was held for the 
purpose of presenting his well-earned cross, as the General, 
Sir B. Garrett, pinned the decoration to his breast^ he 
addressed him in the following words : — 

" *This cross has been awarded to you for the conspicuous 
gallantry you displayed at the assault of the enemy's position 
at Lucknow, on which occasion you killed eleven of the 
enemy by whom you were surrounded. And a good day's 
work it was, sir.' 

* Tuts,' said my gallant and simple friend, quite for- 
getting that he was on parade, and perhaps a little piqued at 
his performance being spoken of as a day's work, * Tuts, it 
didna tak' me twunty minutes.' 

These are the very words he used, spoken in his own 
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braid Scotch too. I who tell the stoiyheard them, for I was 
standing by his side." 

In all his campaigning M'Bean never received a scratch* 




]ia]or^«iiend WtLUAM M^BiAir, V.a 



A sad death was that of poor Captain Charles William 
Bfacdonald, the son of Sir John Macdonald^ of the 92nd. 
He had gone through the work of the Crimea without a 
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scratch ; and the same good fortune had followed him 
throughout the present campaign. But it altogether deserted 
him on this fatal day. Before the assault he had been 
severelj wounded by a shell splinter on the sword arm. 
The brave young officer refused to retire, however, and went 
on with his men. As he entered the breach at the head of 
his company he was again wounded, a shot passing through 
his thigh. He fell disabled, and was lifted for removal to 
the surgeon. As he was being carried back, a bullet passed 
through his neck and killed him in the men's hands. All 
the gallant fellows could do was to return to the front and 
avenge his loss. 

Considering the nature of the fighting and the daughter 
of the enemy, the casualties of the 93rd were slight — two 
officers and thirteen men killed, and two officers and forty- 
five men wounded. One of those who fell during this assault 
was a remarkable man, who, although not a member of the 
93rd, had shared their dangers, and met his fate. This was 
Hodson, of Hodson's Horse, one of the most striking indi- 
viduals engaged in the suppression of the mutiny. It was he 
who had captured the Eang of Delhi, and in cold blood shot 
his sons, thus retaliating in a manner that could not be mis- 
taken for the cruelties that had been perpetrated on hia 
countrymen and women. Hodson was a warrior bom. His 
delight was to be in the roar and tumult of battle. With 
Bumaby he would have exclaimed — There is no sport like 
war, my boys I" He was reckless of his own life ; un- 
scrupulous in the robbing of it from others. He joyed,** 
says Malleson, ''in the life of camps, and revelled in. the 
dang of arms. His music was the call of the trumpet ; the 
battlefidd his baUroom. He would have been at home in the 
camp of Wallenstein, in the sack of Magdeburg. In him 
human suffering awoke no feeling, the shedding of blood coat 
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him no pang^ the taking of life brought him no remone.** 
Tet he did good work in the Queen's behalf. He has been 
blamed for his murder of the sons of the King of Delhi, but 
he regaided them as ruffians, whom to spare was treason. 
This bloodthirsty giant had forced his way through the 
93rd — ^his nearest companion being Bobert Napier (now Lord 
Napier of Magdala). The two had got separated in the m(Ue^ 
and Hodson went hunting for the enemy wherever he could 
be found. At last he came upon a group, and with all his 
furious instincts ablaze dashed upon them. But courage alone 
is no match for powder and lead ; in a moment a volley was 
discharged at him, and he fell mortally wounded. The High- 
landers saw the incident, and were quick to avenge Hodson's 
death. They closed with the foes, and left them not till 
every rebel lay dead at their feet. Sir Colin Campbell, in 
touching words, communicated the loss to Hodson's widow. 

Adrian Hope himself had led one of the storming partiea 
He had been pushed in through a window by his men, and 
landed headlong among a crowd of Sepoys who filled the 
room. They bolted at once on seeing the huge red Celt 
gather himself together, and with sword in one hand and 
pistol in the other, prepare to give them battle. Eut Hope 
was not content with this mere demonstration of his valour. 
With characteristic daring he engaged in the struggle of the 
day, and shared its dangers ; his conduct, in the words of the 
Commander-in-Chief, meriting special notice.'' 

The gaining of the Begum Kothie was a point of the first 
importance. The enemy were not yet subdued, but their 
chief stronghold was in our hands, and the rest of the 
positions could be token in detail. The 93rd had fought 
with conspicuous bravery. In his general order issued the 
nme evening, Brigadier Lugard said : — 

** The Brigadier-Qeneral has shared in many hard fought 
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actaoDS during his service, bat on no occasion has he witnessed 
a more noble and deteimined advance than was made by the 
9Sid this day." 

Sir Colin Campbell also in his despatch bore testimony to the 
brilliant conduct of the Sutherland men. His words were :— 
The manner in which the 93rd Regiment flung itself into 
the Begum Kothie, followed by the 4th Sikhs, and supported 
by the 42nd, was magnificent.'' 

This ended the hardest of the work for the Highland 
regiments engaged in the storming operations. Two com- 
panies of the 42nd had a stem engagement in the vidnitj 
of Banks's Bungalow. They fought with all their dash 
and aangfraidf and the enemy could not stand before them. 
During the succeeding few days the contest raged with never- 
varying success to the Britieh arms, and finally by the 20th 
of March the rebels were driven out^ and Lucknow was 
captured. 

But even before the victory was completed there had 
commenced a scene of plunder and pillage which cannot be 
described. Dr Bussell saw the men in the full intozicatioa 
of their looting madness, and he pronounces the scene as 
beyond his power to paint. " It was," he says, " one of the 
fltiangest and most distressing sights that could be seen ; but 
it was also most exciting. Discipline may hold soldiers 
together till the fight is won ; but it assuredly does not 
exist for a moment after an assault has been delivered or a 
storm has taken place. • • • Lying around the orange 
groves are dead and dying Sepoys, and the white statues are 
leddened with blood. Leaning against a smiling Venus is a 
British soldier shot through the neck, gasping, and at every 
gasp Ueeding to death. Here and there officers are running 
lo and fro after their men, persuading or threatening in vain. 
Wvm the broken portals issue soldiers laden with loot or 
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plunder. Shawls, rich tapestry, gold and silver brocade, 
caskets of jewels, aims, and splendid dresses. The men are 
wild with fury and the lust for gold — ^literally drunk with 
plunder. Some are busy gouging out the precious stones 
from the stems of pipes, from saddle cloths, or the hilts of 
swords, or the butts of pistols and firearms, others swathe 
their bodies in stuffs crusted with precious metals and gems. 

. . One fellow having burst open a leaden-looking lid, 
which was in reality of solid silver, drew out an armlet of 
emeralds and diamonds and pearls, so large that I really 
believed they were not real stones." In the Kaiser-Bagh 
the soldiers had broken up several of the store rooms and 
pitched the contents into the court, which was lumbered with 
cases, with embroidered cloths, gold and silver brocade, silver 
vessels, arms, banners, drums, shawls, scarfs, musical instru- 
ments, mirrors, pictures, books, accountSi medicine bottles, 
gorgeous standards, shields, spears, and a heap of things 
which would make this sheet of paper like a catalogue of a 
broker's sale. Through these moved the men, wild with 
excitement, 'drunk with plunder.' I had often heard the 
phrase, but never saw the thing itself before. They smashed 
to pieces guns and pistols to get at the gold mountings and 
the stones set in the stocks. They burned in a fire, which 
they had made in the centre of the court, brocade and 
embroidered shawls for the sake of the gold and silver. 
China, glass, and jade they dashed to pieces in pure wanton- 
ness ; pictures they ripped up or tossed on the flames ; furni- 
ture shared the same fate." 

But we drop the curtain on this distasteful result of a hard 
won victory. Excuses could be found for the poor fellows 
who indulged in such mad plunder ; but it may be better to 
leave the subject undiscussed. The part taken in the siege 
by the 79th we shall briefly describe in our DAKt chapter. 
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^jM^S we have said, the operations of the 79th at the 
^^%L Siege of Lucknow were distinct from those engaged 
in bj the two other Highland regiments present. 
The 79th were included in the Force under Greneral 
Outram co-operating with the main body from the opposite 
side of the river Goomtee. The details of these sectional 
operations — performed under Brigadier Douglas — are very 
meagre, and history has not done justice to the men who so 
gallantly carried out their General's intentions. Mr Keltie, 
in his History of the Highland Begiments,** complains of 
the want of information regarding the work of the 79th in 
India, alike in the Regimental Eecords and elsewhere. Since 
that work was written, however, the " life of Outzam," by 
General Goldsmid, has been published, and contains a memo- 
randum from Outram, which gives concise particulars of his 
operations from the 6th to the 19th of March. By this 
memorandum, as giving the fullest information available, we 
shall be guided as to the facts which follow. On the 9th of 
March — ^the same day as that on which the Martiniere was 
captured by Sir Colin — Outram had determined to try his 
strength on the enemy's position. In this operation the 79th 
were engaged, and in gallant style assisted to carry the 
Ghuker Kothie, or Yellow House, in splendid style. As this 
was the key of the enemy's first position, the success carried 
with it important results in favour of the main attack. Next 
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day — that on which Sir Golin's guns were occupied pounding 
at the B^gum Kothie — ^was chiefly spent by Outram in 
strengthening his position; but an exciting event occurred 
which varied the monotony of the proceedings. In front of 
a piquet, held by the 79th in the suburbs, the enemy suddenly 
showed in considerable force, and briskly advanced to the 
attack. They poured in a heavy fire, but the Highlandeis 
stood their ground, and fought them hard. In the end the 
result, which at first might well have been doubtful, was a 
splendid victoiy for the 79th, which not only repulsed the 
attack, but inflicted a heavy loss on the too adventurous 
rebels. 

On the day following, the 79th took part in an important 
movement. They formed part of the first of two divisions 
with which Sir James projected an attack on the stone bridge 
across the Goomtee, which the enemy held in strong force, 
and by which, when beaten in front, they might be able to 
escape. In their progress a camp of the enemy's Cavalry was 
surprised and captured. The General, however, on reaching 
the point of his operations, found the bridge too well guarded 
by the enemy, and too much under the sweep of their fire, to 
be able to hold it although he should capture it. He there- 
fore retired, destroying quantities of the enemy's ammunition 
by the way. 

On the 16th of March, acting under instructions from 
the Commander-in-Chief, Outram crossed the Goomtee and 
entered the city, having been preceded by the 79th and other 
regiments under Brigadier Douglas. Some fighting ensued, 
the 79th being put in possession of the Immambara. Next 
day a sad accident occurred, from which it is probable, though 
we cannot be certain, that some of the 79th suffered. As 
Outram, with a wing of the Highlandeis, a company of 
Middleton's Field Battery, a wing of the 20th, a wing of the 
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23id, and some Native troops, was marching to oocapj a 
position, be reached the Jmna Mugid, where, in a courtyard, 
nine cartloads of gunpowder were f otind. As these impeded 
the progress of his troops, the General ordered their destruc- 
tion. This was being done, under the supervision of the 
Engineers, when, through some accidental cause, the powder 
ignited, causing the death of two officers and thirty men, and 
injuring many of the working party. 

Two companies of the 79th then advanced to secure the 
post in question, which they did without loss, the enemy 
retiring on their appearance, and leaving to be captured an 
iron and brass gun, an ammunition waggon, and several small 
guns, all in position, and which might have been used with 
disastrous effect on the 79th. 

Early on the morning of the 19th March, Outram pro- 
ceeded to attack the Moosa Bagh — ^the first severe conflict 
taking place between the enemy posted in Ali Kuki Ehan's 
house, and two companies of the 79th, led by Lieut Evereth. 
The Highlanders, however, drove out the enemy in gallant 
style, and took possession of the house. Later in the action 
the 79th were sent forward in skirmishing order against the 
enemy, who showed in great strength on the road. Aided by 
the guns of Captain Middleton's battery, the skirmishers 
drove the enemy back, and a flank movement of Outram'ai 
Lancers served to complete their utter rout. The Moosa 
Bagh was then taken. 

Such is a mere synopsis of the work of the 79th in the 
final attack on Lucknow. It gives little idea of the brilliant 
movements performed by the men of the Cameron High- 
landers — ^their steady discipline, their imshaken courage in 
face of superior numbers, their disregard of fatigue and 
hardships. But we can understand that, led by a soldier of 
Outram's calibre, the utmost possible would be demanded of 
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them. He spared not himself, and those who followed him 
were quickly made familiar with all the hazards of war. 
But the hrave regiment was equal to all that was required, 
and won the admiration of its able and chivalrous leader. 
The loss sustained by the 79th during the whole operations 
at Lucknow was 7 non-commissioned officers and priyates 
killed ; and 2 officers — ^Brevet-Major Miller and Ensign 
Haine — and 21 non-commissioned officers and privates 
wounded. 

Becurring to the 9drd, one incident yet requires to be 
mentioned. On the 27th of March — ^the last day of the 
fighting at Lucknow — No. 6 company, under Captain 
Burroughs, was on guard at the Burra Durree gateway, 
when it was reported that some Sepoys held possession of a 
house near the post, and were firing at all passers by. 
Captain Burroughs at once started with a party to dislodge 
them, and having gained the top of the flat-roofed house 
occupied by the Sepoys, he was making arrangements to 
dislodge them, when he saw a puff of smoke beneath him. 
Instantly suspecting an explosion, Burroughs sprang down 
the stairs, but too late to escape. The staircase was blown 
from under him, a brick struck his right leg, breaking it 
As he fell the leg was broken again, and he was covered by 
the falling wall of the building. In a sadly bruised and 
injured condition the unfortunate officer was extricated and 
removed to the Dilkoosha, where he was put under chloro- 
form, and his twice broken limb set The explanation of 
the explosion was that a party of another r^ment^ bent on 
the same errand as the party under Burroughs— but each 
knowing nothii^ of the other — had got within the buildingi 
and resolved to dear out the enemy by bringing it down 
about their ears. They were entirely successful, and 
Burroughs in due time perfectly recovered. 
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The 7ih of April saw the three Highland regiments joined 
to Walpole*B Field Force, and brigaded together under 
Adrian Hope, ready to march into Rohilcnnd. On the 9th 
the march commenced, and was continued day by day 
until the Fort of Booyah was reached. Here the rebel 
leader refused to surrender, and an attack was made. 
The fort was situated in a dense jungle, which almost 
completely hid it from view. Four companies of the 
42nd were sent forward to cover the guns and reconnoitre. 
This advance proved no child's play. From tree tope, 
from the top and loopholed waUs of the fort^ and from 
many points of vantage, the rebels fired upon the advancing 
Highlanders. Their fire told well, and many of the High- 
landers fell. 

At this stage a most lamentable event occurred; one 
affecting not only the troops engaged, but the whole British 
army in India. Brigadier Adrian Hope, as was his wont, 
scorning danger, went forward with the leading detachment 
of the 42nd, eager to find out the arrangement of the fort^ 
and to disoover if there was any way of entering. As he 
showed hinuself over a bank he was shot just over the collar- 
bone in the left side, and died in about ten minutes after- 
wards. His orderly — young Lieut. Butter of Faskally — ^was 
beside him when he fell. Butter saw only some blood on his 
trousers, and said, "I hope you are not much hurtT His 
answer was, It's all over with me." The Lieutenant then 
ran and got some water, and would have gone off for 
a doctor, but Hope called him back. He shook the 
young man by the hand, and said, "Good-bye, Archie; 
remember me to all friends." These were his last words; 
he shut his eyes, and with the sound of battle in his eazs, 
passed from life into death. Lieutenants Bramley and 
Douglas at the same moment received their death wounds. 
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The terrible nature of their loes sttuined the men of the 42nd, 
who were without orders to advance or retire, occupying a 
very exposed position, and were losing men without being 
able to inflict loss upon the enemy. The order to assault 
was never given — had Hope lived, Burgoyne has no doubt 
it would have been — and after remaining exposed to the 
fire of t&e enemy for six hours, the 42nd and Pui\jaubees 
slowly retired. 

This was no brilliant dashing deed of arms, but it was one 
which severely tried the stamina of the men of the 42nd ; 
and while all came well out of the ordeal, several con- 
spicuously distinguished themselves. John Simpson, the 
Quartermaster-Sergeant of the regiment, when the troops 
had fallen back, heard that one of his officers was left behind 
in the ditch. The brave fellow at once ran forward alone in 
the face of a withering fire, and carried Lieutenant Douglas 
back to the lines. Nor did this feat end his heroism. He 
returned to the ditch a second time and brought away a 
private soldier, who like his officer had been so severely 
wounded as to be unable to follow his retiring comrades. 
Simpson died at St Martins, near Perth, of paralysis, only so 
recently as 1 1th October 1 884, at the age of fifty-nine. TVliile 
in India he was one of the hardened veterans of the regiment 
who had served in the Crimean campaign of 1854-55. He 
had been present at the battles of the Alma and Balaclava, 
took part in the expedition to Kertch and Yenikale, suffered 
the hardships of the siege of Sebastopol, and shared the 
dangers of the attacks of the 18th of June and the 8th 
of September. He served with the regiment throughout its 
share of the work of suppressing the Indian Mutiny, 
including, as we have seen, the attack on the rebels at 
Gawnpore, and subsequent actions up to the Booyah affair, 
where, by carrying out Douglas and the wounded private 
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from the very teeth of the enemy, he earned nndymg 
distinction. For this deed of generous heroism he was 




Major Simpsok, V.C. 
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presented urith the Victoria Gross, and personally thanked by 
the Commander-in-Chief. He was decorated with the 
Crimean, Turkish, and Indian Mutiny medals, and had 
clasps for Alma, Balaclava, Sebastopol, and Lucknow, as well 
as his Victoria Cross. He obtained a commission as Quarter- 
master of the 42nd Begiment at India on 7th October 1859. 
On the formation of the Brigade Dep6ts he was appointed 
Quartermaster of the 55th Brigade Dep6t at Fort-George on 
20th July 1873. He was transferred to the 58th Brigade 
Depdt at Stirling in November 1874; and on Ist April 
1879 to the Perth Militia. He was respected and admired 
by all who knew him, as one whose services constituted 
a noble page in the history of the distinguished regiment 
He retired with the rank of Ms^or in 1883. Major 
Simpson was awarded the good service pension of £60 only 
on June 1884, but^ unfortunately, he enjoyed the emolument 
but a few months. The Major was subsequently gazetted 
Quartermaster of the 2nd Perth Highland Volunteers, which 
corps, with the 3rd Battalion, ^buried him with military 
honours. 

Private James Davis, of the 42nd (a Perth man), dis- 
tinguished himself in the same way as Simpson, by carrying 
in the body of Lieutenant Bramley from under the very 
walls of the fort Eight worthily," writes General Shad- 
well, *'did the grant of the Victoria Cross commemorate 
these noble deeds." Yet another gallant veteran soldier of 
the 42nd performed a valorous deed on this occasion. The 
body of Lieutenant Willoughby lay on the top of the glacis, 
and an officer of the Punjaub fiifles went to carry it in. 
Lance-Corporal Alexander Thompson, akeady a medalled and 
tried soldier, volunteered to accompany him, and along with 
Private Edward Spence, a brave lad who fell during the 
attempt, dashed forward in the face of the enemy's incessant 
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fire. Notwithstanding the desperate nature of the attempt^ it 
was quite successful. For this deed of heroism Thompson 
was also awarded the Victoria Cross, and lived for many 
years to bear it with honour. He was discharged full 
sergeant in 1863, and died in Perth on March 29th, 1880, in 
his 57th year. 




Sergeant Albxahdbb Thoxpsoh, V.a 



(Itaoeived th$ Victoria Crot$for eoMpiouout «afour at Rooydk,) 

At nightfall the enemy evacuated the fort^ apparently 
without having sustained any serious loss. Thus the object 
of the engagement was accomplished; but the result could 
not lighten the gloom which the death of Hope had thrown 
upon alL He was at the time of his death second Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 93rd ; was a soldier of great promise, and 
beloved as a brother by all the officers and men. When 
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Sir Colin Campbell heard of the sad events he was deeply 
moved. In his despatch he wrote—" The death of this most 
distingaished and gallant officer canses the deepest grief to 
the Commander-in-Chief. Still young in years, he had risen 
to high command, and by his undaunted courage, combined 
as it was with extreme kindness and chaim of manner, he 
had secured the confidence of his Brigade in no ordinary 
degree." Thus was closed the career of one who had already 
seen much service, performed many brave deeds, and who 
had before him a great and promisLog future. His death 
caused a vast amount of discontent among the officers of the 
Highland regiments. They were furious with Walpole, who 
had, they alleged, bungled the assault, and sacrificed life for 
no purpose. The men, too, were wild, and when Hope was 
buried their officers were afndd of "mutiny, or woise.** 
They felt angry and ashamed at having to go back from a foe 
ihey had only menaced, and against whom no opportunity 
had been given of measuring their strength. 

The loss of the 42nd, who had borne the brunt of the 
enemy's fire, was severe. Two officers, one sergeant^ and six 
privates were killed, and three seigeants and thirty-four 
privates wounded, some of them very severely. The 93rd 
had only five men wounded. Hope's death permitted the 
advancement of Colonel Leith-Hay to the rank of Brigadier, 
and Captain Middleton for a time assumed the command of 
the93id. 

Nothing of importance occurred to the little Force until the 
27th of April, when, after it had been considerably reinforced 
by troops of all arms. Sir Colin Campbell himself took 
oommand, and directed his advance towards Bareilly, where 
the enemy still held out in great strength. The march was 
long and very trying. The weather was now getting 
extremely hot^ and disease was prevalent in the British rank& 
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Cholera, dysentery, fever, and sunstroke were doing deadly 
work, and many a poor fellow saccunil)ed to these who 
had braved every form of the enemy's resistance. On the 
first day of the long arduous march Dr Bussell, of the Times^ 
stood by Sir Colin as his pet Highlanders marched past* 
Ab the old man looked admiringly on their sprightly yet solid 
ranks, he remarked — The difficulty with these troops, Dr 
Russell, is to keep them back ; that's the danger with them. 
They will get too far forward." " The Highlanders," adds 
Russell in his Diary," ''are very proud of Sir Colin, and he 
is proud of them." 

On the march the men were depressed by the intelligence 
of the death of General Penn, and really saddened by the 
announcement that Sir William Peel had died at Cawnpore. 
Every soldier loved brave Captain Peel, of the Shannon^ who 
with his band of sailors had done such signal service through- 
out the campaign. He had received his knighthood only a 
few days before his death. 

The morning of the 5th of May saw the British Force 
in front of Bareilly. Shortly after six o'clock the advance 
was commenced, and not long after the enemy's outposts 
were found. The strength of the British column was 7637 
men. The 78th, which had accompanied Walpole's column 
from Lucknow, was the foremost of the Infantry, and was 
followed by the heavy batteries, flanked right and left by 
the 42nd and 93rd. In the next line was the 79th. The 
battle was opened by a fierce cannonade, which drove the 
enemy back from the bridge crossing the Nullah in front 
They immediately occupied secure positions among the trees 
and ruined houses in the cantoimients. It was slow work 
driving them out — ^the British fighting under the rays of a 
sun which almost scorched thenu 

About eleven o'clock an unexpected phase of the battle 
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developed itself. This was nothing less than an attempt on 
the part of the enemy to turn the British flank. It was 
made by a strong party of Qhazees, and was afterwards 
described by Sir Colin as " the most determined effort he had 
seen made during this war." 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY— THE BATTLE OF BAREILLT. 

tN tbe opeiatdons which followed the opening cannonade 
at Bareilly, the 4th Pui^aub Bifles — ^who had so dis. 
tingaiahed themselves alongside of the 9drd duzing the 
preceding months — ^had been pushed forward to occupy the 
old Cayalry lines. They had just taken possession of the 
lines, and were still in broken order, when, availing them- 
selves of the opportune moment, the band of Ghasees — 
Mussulman fimatics — ^rushed forward. "Brandishing their 
swords, with heads low, and uttering the wild cry of their 
faith, they fell with great impetuosity upon the Sikhs, and 
drove them back upon the 42nd EUghlanders T Sir Colin, 
with ready eye, had seen the movement, been quick to detect 
its olirject, and had sent forward the 42nd to check the 
fanatical rush. In a moment friend and foe were rushing 
pell-mell upon the Highland line. The Pui^aubees were in 
full flight, and the Ghazees were among them slaughtering 
right and left with their sharp gleaming tulwars. For a 
moment the Highlanders hesitated. They were afraid to 
fire lest they should shoot down the struggling Pui^jaubees. 
Then as by magic their decision was taken, for behind them 
the voice of their old chief was heard shouting — 

''Fire away, men! shoot them down, every man-jack of 
them." 

The presence of Sir Colin had the desired effect. In an 
instant their rifles were levelled, and they opened fire upon the 
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maddened enemy. Too late to lepel the charge, however; 
but not too late to meet it with that resolute strength which 
the British soldier ever shows when the conflict becomes close 
and deadly. 

Be steady, men, and trust to the bayonet T Sir Colin had 
again shouted, and the men handled their steel with deadly 
effect. In the first rush some of the enemy had worked 
round to the rear of the Highlanders' line, and fallen upon 
them from behind — an advantage well calculated to effect 
disastrously the men attacked. But the 42nd proved them- 
selves to be made of the sternest, most genuine stuff, and 
never fox a moment wavered. The rear rank faced about and 
tackled the foe. In the struggle heroic deeds were done. 
Hand to hand the conflict raged, and was terrible while it 
lasted — ^the clashing and tumult of the battle being rendered 
more hideous by the wild cries of the fierce Ghazees. In a 
few minutes all was over— -every man-jack" of the fanatics 
had paid the penalty of his temerity. In rear of the line 
during the battle four of them seized Colonel Alexander 
Cameron, and attempted to drag him off his horse and 
despatch him as he fell. Hard as he struggled, Cameron, 
whose revolver was in his holster, and whose sword had 
dropped from its scabbard, would inevitably have been killed, 
had not Colour-Sergeant Gardiner rushed to his assistance. 
In a aioment Gardiner had his bayonet through a couple of 
them, and the rest were finally despatched, Colonel Cameron 
escaping from the mOSe with nothing more severe than a cut 
on the wrist. Gflrdiner received, as he well deserved, the 
Victoria Cross for his heroic deed. General Walpole was in 
extreme danger for a time, and would have lost his life but 
for the promptitude with which the men of the 42nd handled 
their bayonets. Sir Colin himself had a narrow escape. Aa 
he was riding in rear of the 42nd a quasi-dead Ghazee, with 
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tulwar in hand, caught the Chiefs eye gathering himself 
for a spring Bayonet that man," cried Sir Colin to a 
Highlander, reining up on the instant. The soldier lunged 
his hayonet at the fanatic's body, but the bayonet would not 
pierce the thick woollen tunic he wore, and rising to his feet 
the Ghazee continued the struggle till a Sikh lopped his head 
off with one sweeping blow of his sword. In this afiGetir only 
one Highlander, a private, was killed ; but two officers, one 
sergeant^ and twelve men were wounded. 

An incident occurred about this time which is well worth 
relating. Dr Bussell, the famous war correspondent of the 
TVmes, accompanied the column. He had been some days 
before kicked by his horse, and the results of the accident 
and terrible heat were such that he was put on the sick list^ 
and carried on a dooly along with the sick and wounded. 
During the march Bussell had chafed and pined at his mis- 
fortune. Looking out of my portable bedstead," he says» 

I could see nothing but legs of men, horses, camels, and 
elephants moving past in the dust The trees were scanty 
by the roadside. There was no friendly shade to afford 
the smallest shelter from the blazing sun. I had all the 
sensations of a man who is smothering in a mud bath.'* 
After speaking of the many halts, and the terrible agony 
many of the men were suffering — some of them dying in the 
terrible heat — he oontinues — The crush on the road became 
more tremendous. The guns were beginning to move, every 
moment a rude shock was given to the dooly, so I told 
the bearers to lift me and carry me to a small tope in the 
field on my left^ which seemed to be a quarter of a mile 
away, and to be certain to give us shade." But it turned 
out that the tope was by no means so umbrageous as the 
sufferer thought; yet he was content to rest while the 
bearers sat down to smoke, or perhaps sleep. Then he goes 
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on — " Aiound us juat now there was no sign of tbe British 
troops in front. They had dipped down into iayineS| or were 
at the other side of iJie road Here and there were clouds of 
dust which marked the course of cavalry. Behind us 
were the columns of the rearguard and of the baggage. 
But the camp followers were scattered all over the 
plains, and the scene looked peaceful as a hop^hering. 
There is a sun, indeed, which teUs us we are not in Kent. 
In great pain from angry leech-bites and blisters, I had 
removed every particle of clothing except my shirty and lay 
panting in the dooly. Half-an-hour or so had passed away in 
a dreamy, pea^upy kind of existence. I had ceased to 
wonder why anything was not done. Suddenly there was a 
little explosion of musketry in our front. I leaned out 
of my dooly, and saw a long line of Highlanders, who seemed 
as if they were practising independent file firing in a parade 
ground, looking in the distance very oool and quiet and firm; 
but what they were firing at I in vain endeavoured to ascer- 
tain. A few Kative troops seemed to be moving about in 
front of them. As suddenly as it had begun the firing died 
out once more. ... A long pause took place. I looked 
once or twice towards the road to see if there were any 
symptoms of an advance. Then I sank to sleep. I know 
not what my dreams were, but well I remember the waking. 

• . • There was a confused clamour of shrieks and 
shouting in my ear. My dooly was nused from the ground, 
and then let fall violently. I heard my bearers shouting 
* Sowar I Sowar T I saw them flying with terror in their 
faces. All the camp followers in wild confusion were 
mahing for the road. It was a veritable stampede of men 
and animals. £lephants were trumpeting shrilly as they 
thundered over the fields. Camels slung along at their 
utmost joggling stride, horse and ponies, women and children, 

P 
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weie all pouring in a stream, which converged and tossed in 
heape of white as it neared the road — an awful panic And, 
heavens above I within a few hundred yards of ns, sweeping 
on like the wind, roshed a great billow of white Sowars 
(rebel horsemen), their sabres flashing in the sun, the roar of 
their voices, the thunder of their horses, filling and 
shaking the air. As thej came on, camp followers fell with 
deft skulls and bleeding wounds upon the field; the left 
wing of the wild Cavalry was coming straight for the tope in 
which we lay. The eye takes in at a glance what the tongue 
cannot tell or hand write in an hour. Here was, it appeared, 
an inglorious and miserable death swooping down on us in the 
heart of that yelling crowd. At that instant my faithful Syce, 
with drops of sweat rolling down his black face, ran towards 
me, dragging my unwilling and plunging horse towards the 
litter, and shouting to me as if in the greatest affiction. I 
could scarcely move in the dooly. I don't know how I ever 
managed to do it, but by the help of poor Bamdeen I got into 
the saddle. It felt like a plate of red-hot iron, all the flesh 
of the blistered thigh rolled off in a piece on the flap ; the 
leech-bites burst out afresh; the stirrup-irons seemed like 
blazing coak ; death itself could not be more full of pain. I 
had nothing on but my shirt. Feet and legs naked — ^head 
uncovered — ^wiih Eamdeen holding on by one stirrup-leather, 
whilst, with wild cries, he urged on the horse, and struck 
him over the flanks with a long strip of thorn — I flew across 
the plain under that awful sun. I was in a ruck of animals 
soon, and gave up all chance of life as a troop of Sowan 
dashed in among them. Bamdeen gave a loud cry, with a 
look of terror over his shoulder, and leaving the stirrup- 
leather disappeared. I followed the direction of his glance, 
and saw a black-headed scoundrel ahead of three Sowars, who 
was cx)ming right at me. I had neither sword nor pistoL 
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Just at the moment a poor wretch of a camel-dnyer, leading 
hia heaat hy the noee-etring, mshed right across me, and, 
seeing the Sowar so close, dashed under his camel's belly. 
Qnick as thought the Sowar reined his horse right round the 
other side of the camel, and as the man rose I saw the flash 
of tha tulwar falling on his head like a stroke of lightning. 
It deft through both his hands, which he had crossed on his 
head, and, with a feeble gurgle of * Bam I Sam !' the camel- 
driver fell close beside me, with his skxdl split to the nose. 
I felt my time was come. My naked heels could make no 
impression on my panting horse. I saw, indeed, a cloud of 
dust and a body of men advancing from the road, but just at 
that moment a pain so keen shot through my head that my 
eyes flashed fire. My senses did not leave me. I knew 
quite well I was cut down, and put my hand up to my head, 
but there was no pain ; for a moment a pleasant dream of 
home came across me ; I thought I was in the himting field, 
that the heart of the pack was all around me, but I could not 
hold in my horse ; my eyes swam, and I remember no more 
than that I had as it were a delicious plunge into a deep, 
cool lake, in which I sank deep and deep, tiU the guigling 
waters rushed into my lungs and stifled me." 

This is all Dr Bussell remembers of his exciting adventure. 
When he recovered consciousness, after being long insensible, 
he was in a dooly by the roadside, suffering from violent 
spasms in the lungs, which caused him to spit up much 
mucus and blood. He had been caught, just when falling 
from his horse, by Alexander Bobb, a private of the 42nd, 
who has furnished us with the following narrative of the 
incident : — 

I was," says Bobb, on the convalescent list^ and was 
not engaged in the battle of Barexlly. I was lying with the 
rearguard. As the line under the Commander-in-Chief was 
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adyancing under the cantonmentB of Bareilly a heayy firing 
commenoedy and I saw my regiment in line firing and 
advancing. Suddenly a stampede got up, such as I neyer 
saw the like of— camels, elephants, dooly-bearers, camp 
followers, all mixed up in the general hubbub. At fiist J 
could not make out what it meant, but looking to the right I 
saw some Sowars galloping down on the flank. My attention 
was quickly attracted to the figure of a man riding towards 
me on a pony, and with nothing on but his shirty and bare- 
headed. This was about twelve o'clock, and the sun was 
burning hot. Ho was just in the act of falling of^ when I 
caught him in my arms. I said — 'Sir, what regiment do 
you belong to f He replied, very faintly — * To no regiment.' 
Then said I — ' What the devil are you doing here f He 
told me he was Dr Bussell, and his palanquin coming up 
soon after, I helped him into it. Within it were all his 
writing materials. I told them to take him to the doctors in 
the rear, and never heard any more about the matter tiU I 
was discharged and settled in Dundee, when I happened to 
tell the Eev. George Gilfillan of the incident. Mr Gilfillan 
asked if Dr Bussell never wrote or inquired after me. I said 
I didn't think he ever had the chance, for he was long ill 
afterwards, and had to advance with the Commander-in- 
Chief. As for myself, I had never thought more about it 
Gilfillan had, I suppose, sometime after seen Dr Bussell, for 
I got a letter from the Doctor, through Mr Gilfillan, asking 
me a number of questions, which I answered. I afterwards 
got another letter, stating that Dr Bussell was quite satisfied 
with what I had said. The letter contained a present^ and a 
promise that if his influence could ever be of service to me 
he would be happy to use it." 

This version difiers from that told by Dr Bussell as to his 
escape and recovery ; but at the time he wrote his famou* 
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**Diar7^ he had heard nothing of the statement made hy 
Bohb. It was a startling experience of campaigning, and 
shows that the exposure to danger of the war correspondent 
did not commence either at Tamaai or Abu Kju. The attack 
of the Sowars was speedily repulsed, the Cavalry completing 
their rout. 

Next day Sir Colin delivered his attack on Bareilly in 
force, and the place was practically cleared of the enemy. 
They hovered about for days, however, and on the 7th of 
May it was found necessary to dislodge some who had 
either remained in the city or returned to it. For this 
purpose a party of the 93rd, under Brevet lieutenant-Colonel 
Boss, was employed. The fight was a stiff one, and Sergeant 
Fiddes had a narrow escape. He was engaged in close 
combat with several of the enemy— one of whom had run his 
bayonet through his shoulder — ^when Lieutenant R. A. 
Cooper, of Seeundra-Bagh fame, made his appearance, and 
rushed to the sergeant^s assistance. With his revolver he 
shot three of the rebels dead on the spot. The rest were 
quickly disposed of. 

The pitched battles in which the Highland regiments had 
to engage in this campaign were now for the most part over. 
Their courage and endurance were for months after severely 
tested by heavy marches through devil's breath," sand 
storms, harassing, desultory fighting, the effects of dimate, 
and inroads of disease ; but the rebels were now demoralised, 
and showed little disposition to meet the onslaught of a 
British Force. One act of conspicuous heroism, howeveri yet 
remains to be told to the credit of the 42nd. 
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^H£ incident to which we lef erred at the dose of the last 



chapter took place on the 15th of January 1859. By 



that time the rebellion was well-nigh crashed, and the 
work of the British columns was chiefly to restore order and 
peace. A small body of troops was sent to Nepaul to heat into 
submission or scatter some insurgents who were still causing 
the authorities trouble. The enemy haying been pursued 
into the Ehyreegurh district^ attempted to force their way 
into Eohilcund. On the morning of the 15th January they 
crossed the Sarda river about three miles from the camp of 
Gdonel Smyth, of the Bengal Artillery, who had under him, 
along with other troops, Captain Lawson and No. 6 Company 
of the 42nd Highlanders. As soon as the alarm was given, 
the troops in Smjrth's camp moved out with aU speed, and in 
the jungle attacked the rebels — 2,000 in number, and armed 
with two small field guns. Ensign Coleridge, in command of 
40 men of Lawson's Company, and some untried Natives 
forming part of the Kumoan levy, were so placed as to be cut 
off from the remainder of the Force, and so did not share in 
the active work of the engagement until late in the afternoon. 
The burden of the battle was thus thrown upon Captain 
Lawson and the 37 gallant Highlanders under his command ; 
for, unfortunately, the Native Cavalry and levies who accom- 
panied Lawson either did not fight at all, or threw in their 
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fortunes with the rebels. The battle was fierce and 
determined. The mass of the enemy again and again tried 
to break through the thin line of Highland skirmishers, but 
each time they were repulsed with heavy loss. At the 
opening of the action reinforcements had been sent for, but 
hours passed by, during which the battle raged, and no aid 
came to the sorely beset Highlanders. Yet they stood their 
ground with unflinching determination. Lawson, one of the 
bravest of the brave, who had joined the regiment as a 
private, and by sheer force of courage and character had 
gained his present position, showed an example of the most 
splendid heroism to his men — ^by whom he was greatly 
beloved. He directed their movements in the very forefront 
of the battle. When he despaired of the arrival of the 
reinforcements, he turned to his men and said — "Lads I 
well have to do this ourselves." He was answered with a 
ringing cheer. More than once the Highlanders assumed the 
o£fensive — ^Lawson taking command of the centre of the 
company, and Colour-Sergeant Landles the left — and charged 
the enemy lurking in the thick jungle — ^bayonet fighting with 
tulwar. As the day wore on the men got terribly exhausted 
— ^it was incessant fighting, without a rest, without a mouth- 
ful of water or a bite of food; and every now and again 
a poor fellow sank to rise no more. Says Private Eobb, 
whom we have already quoted, and who was present at the 
engagement — "I was present at the Alma, and had seen 
some hard fighting in India ; but I never gave myself up for 
lost till that day in the jungle. Our ammunition had more 
lhan once given out, and when it was mentioned to Lawson 
that it was getting short again, he shook his head and said 
'That's true.' At length he fell with his death wound 
in the groin. Pay-Sergeant Landles fell, too, and the fiends 
did not stop till they had hacked him to pieces, as butchers 
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would cut up meat. They did the same with four others of 
our comrades. We had seven Irish lads in our company thak 
day, and well indeed did they uphold the character of 
the corps. One of them, James Bougler, who is still alivoi 
fought like a lion himself, and kept calling out to the 
rest of us — 'Now, my lads, let's sell our lives as dearly 
as we can.' Dr Smythe, the medical officer in charge of the 
party, not only attended to the wounded, but got hold of 
a rifle and fought like a brick. A plucky little drummer- 
boy also did us good service by carrying ammunition.* 
When Lawson and Landles had fallen, for some time the 
command devolved on a lance-corporal ; but Sergeant Barclay 
subsequently took command, and the men were formed in 
line and remained on the defensive, the old soldiers cheering 
and keeping up the spirits of the young ones by exhortation 
and example. The fight went on without abatement of 
fury till the shades of night were drawing in, when the 
welcome sound of reinforcements was heard in the jungle 
behind— «nd, turning, the sadly beleaguered survivors of No. 
6 Company saw No. 7 advancing to their aid. They were 
in skirmishing order, and, says Bobb, his admiration probably 
excited by the pressure of circumstances-— ''I never saw a 
company advancing so beautifully." This timely succour 
put an end to the conflict The enemy, baffled, re-crossed 
the stream in the dark, leaving many dead and dying on the 
ground so stubbornly disputed by the handful of Royal 42nd 
men. They also left their two small guns and some cattle on 
the field from which they had been driven. The Victoria 
Cross was given to Privates Diincan Miller and Walter Cook 
for the exhibition of conspicuous bravery during the action. 
Said (jeneral Walpole in his report: — **The conduct of 
Privates Cook and Miller deserves to be particularly pointed 
out. At the time the fighting was severest, and the few men 
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of the 42nd Begiment were so close to the enemy, who were 
in great numbers, that some of the men were wounded by 
sword cuts, and the only officer with the 42nd was carried to 
the rear severely wounded, and the Colour-Sergeant was 
killed, these soldiers went to the fronts took a prominent 
part in directing the Company, and displayed a courage, 
coolness, and discipline which was the admiration of all who 
witnessed it." For their conduct on this occasion Sir Colin 
paid the surviyors a high compliment^ speaking of them as a 
pattern of valour and discipline. Sir Hugh Sose, who 
succeeded Sir Colin as Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
India, in a stirring address, said the conduct of No. 6 
Company proved *Hhat the spirit of the Black Watch ol 
1729 was the same in 1859." Two days after Sir Hugh 
called the men of the company to the fronts and personally 
thanked them for their gallant conduct^ and each man had it 
recorded in his book that he was present at the engagement. 
Five survivors of the gallant band— Charles Sanderson, Bobert 
Sibbalds, James Brown, James Logan, and Alexander Bobb — 
are at present^ we believe, residing in Dundee. 

One cannot help wishing that poor Lawson had lived to 
receive the honour his heroic conduct merited. But his 
death was the death of a brave soldier's ambition — ^in the 
forefront of the battle, with his gallant lads fighting by his 
side. This action places in a dear light the invincible valour 
of British soldiers. If ever excuse might be found for men 
giving up the contest in face of overwhelming numbers, this 
was such a time. But not a soldier in all that brave band 
wavered. When all with authority to lead had fallen, each 
man felt greater and nobler as he realised his personal respon- 
sibility in maintaining the conflict and defeating the foe. 
The discipline was as perfect and the valour as great as could 
have animated the Spartans who died at Thermopyla. 
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We can follow but a very little further the fortunes of the 
Highland Regiments in this trying campaign. At a late stage 
the 72nd and the 74th arrived on the scene, and performed 
some very useful work, including not a little hard fighting. 
But the burden of the struggle was by that time hghter, and 
it was not the fortune of the gallant regiments named to 
bear so heavy a share as they could have wished. Still they 
bravely sustained the fatigues of long rapid marches, and 
preserved their discipline in a manner that called forth the 
highest encomiums of their leaders. Wherever they fought 
they were victorious, and not only victorious, but wrested 
victory from the enemy when less determined troops would 
have failed. Lieutenant Yese/s march of 3,000 miles, with 
his flying detachment of the 72nd, was a signal triumph of 
pluck and endurance. 

The 42nd remained in India until January 1868, When it 
sailed for home, accompanied by Colonel Priestley. Ports- 
mouth was reached on March 4th, when five companies were 
immediately despatched to Perth and four to Dundee. In the 
succeeding October the regiment was moved to Edinburgh, 
and was received with acclamation by the citizens. Colonel 
Priestley, a good officer, much beloved by the men, was by this 
time dead, and Brevet Lieut.-GoL M^Leod was in command, 
assisted by Majors D. Macpherson and F. C. Scott. Such a 
turnout of spectators had not been seen in the streets since 
the welcome given to the 78th when they had arrived from 
the same land — fresh from the campaign^nearly ten years 
before. On the men emerging from the station, the band of 
the regiment struck up ^' Scotland Tet^" and cheer on cheer 
rose from the assembled thousands. Along the route to the 
Castle the streets and every point from which a view could 
be obtained were lined with people proud of their " returning 
brave." The Castle Esplanade and even the battlements and 
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embiasures of the Castle itself were literally filled, and as 
the head of the regiment approached, the sound of the 
martial music was drowned in the tumultaons cheering 
which burst forth, again and agam renewed. 

On April 2nd, 1872, the magnificent mural monument^ 
which is the subject of our frontispiece, to the memory of 
the fallen of the Black Watch was unveiled in Dunkeld 
Cathedral The work was designed by Sir John SteeD, 
and was subscribed for by the officers of the Begiment. 
It is executed in white marble, and the figures are life size. 
The central one represents an officer standing on the field 
with uncoyered head, gaadng on the body of a heroic young 
ensign, who lies dead at his feet, his hand still clasping the 
staff of the flag he had died to save. Underneath, besides 
a record of the chief battle-grounds of the regiment, is the 
following inscription : — 

In Hbmobt ov 

ThI OmCIBS, N0N-C!0MMia8I0MXD OmOBBS, 
AMD PRIVATB SOLDIBBS 
ov THB 

42nd Rotal Hiobdulndxbs— Thb Black Watoh~ 
WHO Fkll m Wab 

FfiOM THB CbXATION OV THB BbODCBNT 

TO 

ThB ClOSI of THB INDIAN MuiINT, 

1859. 

Hie Ten Independent Companies of the FreaoftdBD 
Dnbh, or Black Watch, were formed into a 
Begiment on the 25th October 1730, and the 
First Mnstor took place in May 1740, 
In a field between Tay Bridge 
and Aberf eldy. 

Hore 'mong the hiUs tluit nnned Mch hardy Oaal, 
Our rcUit marble tella the ■oldler'f tale ; 
Art'i maglo power each periihed Mend reoaUs 
Aad heroet haunt tbeae old Oathedral walla. 
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The ceremony of unyeiling the monument has been well 
described as " one of the inost interesting events in con- 
nection with the history of the Black Watch." It was the 
inangoiation of the first public memorial of a long record of 
glorious deeds which has, we belieye, no parallel in military 
histoiy. A detachment of the 42nd, under the command of 
M%jor Duncan Macpherson, younger of Cluny, came from 
Devonport to perform the ceremony of handing over tihe 
monument to the custody of the Duke of Athole, and to 
place oyer it the colours which the regiment had carried 
throughout the Mutiny. In the vestibule of the Cathedral a 
large and distinguished company had gathered, and upon 
entering M^jor Macpherson placed the old colours of the 
regiment over the monument. When the monument had 
been unveiled by the Duchess-Dowager of Athole, Mcgor 
Macpherson said : — 

May it please your Grace, ladies and gentlemen, we, a 
detachment of the 42nd Boyal Highlanders, have come here 
to deposit the old colours of the regiment in Dunkeld 
Cathedral — a place which has been selected by the regiment 
as the most fitting receptacle for the colours of the 42nd — a 
regiment which has been essentially connected with Perth- 
shire. In the name of the officers of the regiment, I have to 
express to his Grace the Duke of Athole our kindest thanks 
for the great interest he has taken in this memorial, which I 
have had the great honour to ask the Dowager-Duchess to 
unveil ; and if I may be allowed, I would express to your 
Grace the kindest thanks of the regiment for the great 
interest the late Duke of Athole took in this monument." 

In his reply, the Duke of Athole said that Major Mac- 
pherson and ihe detachment of the 42nd had paid a great 
oompliment to the county of Perth, and the district of 
Dunkeld in particular, by placing this beautiful memorial and 
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those batile-woni colours within the Cathedral. He assured 
them that the utmost would be done to preserve the monu- 
ment from all harm. His Grace remarked that one of the 
earliest colonels of the regiment — ^Lord John Murray — ^was 
one of his own family; and at different times many men 
from Athole had served in its ranks. Many relations and 
friends of his own had likewise served with the regiment. 
He asked Major Macpherson to convey the thanks of the 
county of Perth to the officers of the 42nd for the honour 
they had done to the county. 

A lunch and further speech-making took place subse- 
quently, at the residence of the Dowager-Duchess, and the 
celebration was most enthusiastically conducted to a con- 
clusion. 

In 1887 a handsome memorial cairn was erected at Aber- 
f eldy on the field whereon the famous Black Watch regiment 
is believed to have been embodied in 1739. The cairn is 
constructed of rough whinstone, and about 35 feet in height. 
On each of the four sides there is an inscribed tablet^ and 
the cairn is surmounted by a figure of a Highlander in the 
original uniform of the gallant 42nd, with his hand on his 
sword and his flint-lock gun slung over his shoulder. On 
the north panel there is a figure of a modem soldier record- 
ing the various engagements taken part in by the regiment 
from its formation to the date of the erection of the caim« 
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was Dot till Maich 1870 that the 93id leturned to 
W Scotland, after the harassing duties of the Indian 

Mutiny. From the suppression of the mutiny until 
their return the regiment had undeigone much hard work, 
and experienced many vicissitudes. Ten years before, Sir 
Colin Campbell, returning home after achieving his greatest 
professional triumph, had received a farewell letter from the 
non-commissioned officers and men of the regiment^ to which 
he replied that it was a pride to him that his own regiment, 
with which he had been so long associated in scenes of war, 
and in hardships and fatigues innumerable, should not forget 
him at the last. He assured them he should not forget them 
while he continued to live. He was laying away his sword from 
a weary hand ; but they were young, strong, and fit for duty. 
And he should watch them with an attentive eye, and should 
always feel for their name and glory as if they were his own. 
And now Sir Colin (Lord Clyde) was in his last resting- 
place, having carried the field-marshal's baton — the highest 
military rank— ere the last chapter of his devoted life was 
closed. 

The regiment had suffered severely from disease — cholera 
having raged fiercely in its ranks while lying at Feshawui 
during the summer and autumn of 1862. Officers as well as 
men were attacked, and one gallant and able soldier — ^Mi^ot 
Middleton — succumbed, causing a "great loss, not only to 
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the 93rd, bat to the service at large." Middleton's death 
was followed by that of lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald, 
Ensign Drysdale, and Dr Hope. At this time the rank and 
file were dying off like flies ; but Major Burroughs — a tried 
soldier, well trusted by the men — ^having succeeded to the 
command, marched the regiment across a low range of hills 
to a place called Jubba, where the epidemic quickly abated 
and finally disappeared. 

During this time the regiment had borne up with the 
utmost fortitude. Says Captain Buigoyne— one of those who 
went through the plague — There was eyerything to depress 
the men. They had seen comrade after comrade taken by 
the ' pestilence which walked in darkness' among them. The 
great majority of them were greatly weakened by long- 
continued fevers. Scarcely a man but felt the workings 
of the cholera poison in his system, its presence being 
indicated by constant nausea, giddiness, difficulty of 
breathing, and cramps in the legs or arms. Notwithstanding 
this, however, there was never any approach to panic, no 
murmuring or shrinking from duties the most trying or 
irksome. At one time the same soldiers would be on hospital 
fatigue almost every day, rubbing the cramped limbs of 
groaning and dying men. Tet they never complained, 
never held back in a single instance, so far as is known. So 
long as their strength held out, they not only performed the 
duties assigned them willingly, but with a kindness, tender- 
ness^ and devotion which can never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed if 

Their staff doctors^ headed by Dr Munro, worked day and 
night through this awful period, exhibiting great zeal and 
resource. When at last the epidemic lifted its doud, the 
survivors, as an expression of their deliverance, raised a 
subscription of 674 rupees^ and devoted it to charity— portions 
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being given to distressed opeiatiyes in Lancashire, Ola^ow 
cotton spinners, mission purposes in India, and to the orphans 
of the regiment. To the disease 93 persons succumbed oat of 
268 cases. The officers, men, women, and children numbered 
1149, and so harassed were they with disease during this 
terrible year, that during its run no less than 2665 cases were 
on the doctors' sick list. 

In 1863 the regiment had engaged under Sir Neville 
Chamberlain in the Eusofzai campaign, which involved more 
hard marching than fighting; in 1864 the promotion of 
Colonel Stisted had led to the further promotion of Miyor 
Burroughs to the lieutena&t-Colonelcy of the 93rd, and 
when at length the troopship Himalaya steered into Leith, 
carrying back the bronzed veterans to their native shores, 
this gallant officer held the proud position of lieutenant- 
Colonel in command. 

At Aberdeen, to which they were carried by train, a 
splendid reception awaited the gallant fellows. Right 
heartily did the people of Bon-Accord welcome the biave 
Sutherland men to the Granite City. Crowds filled the rail- 
way station ; the streets, all the way to the barracks, were 
lined with old and young, stem and fair. From eveiy 
window bright glances bade the soldiers welcome, and 
garlands and flags spoke gaily, yet silently, of the people's 
admiration for the heroes of the kilt. The progress of the 
men was slow, for there were many welcomes and hand- 
ahakings — heartfelt joy at the regiment's return being 
mingled with much heartfelt sorrow that so many were left 
behind who would never more gaze on Scotland's purple hills. 

In the following year the headquarters of the regiment 
were removed to Edinburgh, and the citizens of the old 
capital turned out in their thousands to bid their heroes 
welcome. Here new colours were presented to the regiment^ 
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the ceremony b^ing peif ormed before an immense asBemUage 
of people in ihe Qaeen's Park by Her Grace the Duchess of 
Sutherland. Before the new flags were presented, the worn 
and tattered colours which the regiment had carried through- 
oat the Indian campaign were " trooped," Captains K H. D. 
Macpherson and Gordon Alexander carrying the proud 
emblems of the regimental honour. 

Her Grace performed the task with rare tact and ability, 
the charm of her manner and the vigour of her language 
captivating all who saw and heard. She expressed her 
pleasure at being called on to present new colours to the 
regiment. She now belonged to Sutherland, and loved it 
and its people ; but she did not forget her own brave 
ancestors who were ranged on the opposite side to Sutherland 
in council and in fight. But now they were united by the 
common tie of devotion and loyalty to the same sovereign, 
and she prayed from her heart for a blessing on the colours 
of the Sutherland Begiment 

Colonel Burroughs' reply was spoken in the firm language 
of a soldier. After thanking Her Grace for the honour she * 
had done the regiment^ and mentioning that the colours now 
given up were presented by the Duke of Cambridge after the 
Crimean War, he continued — Those colours that are now 
so war-worn and tattered were our rallying point in the 
Indian Mutiny war. We offer them for your Grace's accept- 
ance, and hope you will accord to them an asylum at Dun- 
robin Castle, where the regiment was first mustered. On 
former occasions of presentations of colours, it is recorded 
that the officers then in command promiaed and vowed, in 
the name of the regiment, that it would do its duty to its 
Eing^ Queen, and country. The pages of history are 
witnesses how faithfully those vows have been kept. In 
accepting these new colours at your Grace's hands, I call 
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upon the officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers of 
the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders to bear in mind that they 
were presented by Her Orace the Duchess of Sutherland) 
and I call upon the regiment to vow with me that we will 
defend them to the last ; that we will ever Mthfully do our 
duty to our Queen and country ; that we will never permit 
the good name of the Sutherland Eegiment to be sullied, 
and remembering that the Sutherland motto is sans peur^ 
that it will ever be our endeavour that our conduct on aU 
occasions shall be 9am r^oche.^* 

Her Grace returned the Queen's colour to the regiment that 
it might be placed over the memorial in St Oiles's Cathedral 
to the officers and men who fell in the Crimea ; but it was 
afterwards decided by the vote of the officers of the regiment 
—25 for and 11 against — that the flag should be sent to 
Dunrobin, to remain side by side with the old regimental 
colour. It was subsequently conveyed to Dunrobin in charge 
of Quartermaster Hairy Madeod, a Sutherlandshire man, who 
had fought under it ''in all the battles and campaigns in 
which it had waved over the regiment." 

The flag was received with much ceremony at Dunrobin — 
Madeod being escorted to the castle by the local Yolunteers 
—and it now rests side by side in the castle with the old 
regimental colour. 

We have now ended our narrative of the conduct of the 
Highland Begiments engaged in the stress and struggle of two 
great campaigns. It is very imperfect, very far short of 
setting in the beet light the heroic conduct of the brave men 
who exposed their lives so freely for the cause of their Queen 
and the honour of their country. But so far as it has gone it 
has been an unsullied record of heroism — the stoiy of men 
who never lost sight of the paramount demands of honour 
tnd duty. Once more in these terrible struggles for 
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fiupiemacy the men who fought under the Highlaiid fiaga 
showed they had lost nothing of the conspicuous dating and 
valour which distinguished Ihe Highlanders at yl^ntenoy, 
Aboukir, Quatre Bras, and Assaye. U 

They had been — ^what Highland soldiers ever nnist be — ^led 
by able and brave officers, who never refused to share the 
dangers they called on the rank and file to endure. It is this 
quality which gains the Highland soldier^s heart, and makes 
him the obedient slave of the man he follows. It was this 
feature of Sir Colin Campbell's leadership that endeared him 
to all ranks — and notably the Highlanders. With them he 
could lie down on the bare ground, his cloak for his covering, 
his saddle for his pillow. With them he could go into battle 
nnbreakfasted, and with them brave the storm of the enemy's 
fire. And when the severe tension of duty was for the day 
or the hour relaxed, he could pass a joke, not only with the 
aspiring subaltern, but with the humblest in the ranks. On 
the march he was eveiy where, inspiring the strong, cheering 
the wayworn and the lagging, and speaking words of 
sympathy to those who were compelled to sink under the 
weight of duty. He imbued others with the same feelings as 
those animating himself ; hence the confidence which subsisted 
between officers and men, and the consequent triumph of 
every assault made upon the enemy, who on all occasions far 
outnumbered the British strength. Our narrative has shown 
with what daring all acted while the time of trial endured, 
and how men, both in and above the ranks, again and again 
gained the tempting and cherished reward of conspicuous 
heroism. 

We shall now, in the succeeding chapters, very briefly de- 
scribe the more recent services of the Highland Begiments. 
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Chapttr XXIII. 

THB 429D IN ASHANTSE. 

tHE task of giyiog Coffee Calcalli, King of Akhantee, a 
better idea than lie possessed of the strength of Oreat 
Britain was a light one compared with the mighty 
effort of quelling the Indian Mutiny; yet it was in all 
conscience seyere enough to the slender forces engaged. In 
1873 Ashantee was groaning under perhaps the most brutal 
and bloodthirsty despotism that ever left its horrid traces on 
the face of the earth. In Coomassiey the capital, there were 
no rejoidngp like the wild reveliies of bloodshed— no aromas 
BO grateful to the nostrils as the foul odour of the putrefying 
dead. Bloodshed was the people's chief delight — men, 
women, and children being often slain in pure sportiye 
wantonness. The floors and walls of the Sjng's palace were 
coated with human blood — the life-blood of thousands of 
victims who perished year by year that the King might find 
ei\joyment^ and the populace be furnished with interesting 
spectacles. In the streets headless corpses lay strewn about, 
swelling and bleaching; but these were of no interest since 
their blood had ceased to flow, for it was the spouting forth 
of the red lif Mtream that was the chief element of joy to this 
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ruthless people. Animal and vegetable life decayed and died 
in the pestilential atmosphere ; but the people flourished and 
waxed fat in this metropolis of murder/' 

But King Coffee wanted a new excitement; and in January 
of the year named he marched with 60,000 of his warriors — 
brave and warlike men — ^upon the British station at Cape 
Coast Castle. The force at command of the Governor there 
was inadequate to the task of giving King Coffee the drubbing 
he deserved, and it was decided to send out a British Force 
under the command of one who was well fitted to the task, 
although at that time the youngest General in the army, Sir 
Gramet Wolseley. The object of the expedition was to 
relieve the pressure upon Cape Coast Castle, to carry the 
war into the Ashantee territory, and strike a decisive blow 
at Coomassie, the seat of Ashantee power, which at this 
time had a populace of between 20,000 and 30,000, and 
whose Eling was a menace and a terror to the tribes for 
hundreds of miles around. 

The Black Watch, commanded by Sir John Macleod, was 
one of the line regiments sent after the Commander-in-Chie^ 
its strength being considerably recruited by volunteers from 
the gallant Highland 79th. The nature of the work to 
be done by the expedition will be to some extent understood 
by the following lines from the preface to Mr H. M. Stanley's 
^'Coomassie and Magdala" : — Coomassie was a town insulated 
by a deadly swamp. A thick jungly forest — so dense that 
the sun seldom pierced the foliage; so sickly that the 
strongest fell victims to the malarias it cherished — surrounded 
it to a depth of 140 miles seaward, many hundred miles 
east, as many more west^ and 100 miles nortL Through 
this forest and swamp, unrelieved by any novelty or a single 
pretty landscape, the British army had to march 140 miles, 
leaving numbers behind sick of fever and dysentery.'' 
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8ir Garnet chose Gape Goast Gastle as his point of 
departure, and immediately commenced operations by send- 
ing forward provisions to the front, and stockading posts 
along the main road to the Prah river. By the aid of 
Natives, chiefly Fantees, sworn foes of the Ashantees, and 
a number of Houssas, most of the work had been accom- 
plished, when, in the early days of January 1874, the 42nd 




Oenena Lord Woisklit, G.C.B., K.C.M.O., Ac 



landed at Gape Goast Castle, in readiness to go forward into 
the deadly jungle. They had left behind them their 
picturesque kilted dress, and were, with the exception of 
the reghnental pipers, soberly attired in Norfolk grey. Sir 
John Macleod being selected for a Brigade command. Majors 
Macpherson and Baird had command of the regiment, and 
no two men could have inspired the Highlanders with 
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greater confidence. They had campaigned together in bj 
gone days, and well understood each other's calibre. Among 
the other officers present with Sir Grarnet were men whose 
names to-day are household words — Baker Bussell, Evelyn 
Woody Archibald Alison, Buller, Biackenbury, Lanycmt 
Hewett, Greaves, &c. 

Sir Qamet himself was a man to infuse the necessary 
spirit into his troops. Cool, alert^ darings calculating, yet 
full of enthusiastic dash, he was one whose wiU moulded 
other men's minds to his own. He never hesitated, never 
wavered, but formulated his plans with the decision of a 
man deeply alive to the responsibilities of his office^ and 
fully informed as to the requirements of the work in hand. 

As the troops proceeded to the fronts the assistance of 
immense numbers of Natives was taken advantage of. They 
acted as carriers and engineers' assistants, but %7ere continu- 
ally deserting in laige numbers, and causing great annoyance 
to Sir Qamet, and delay in the operations. En roide^ every 
soldier had chocolate in the morning and tea at nighty with 
occasionally a little rum. Quinine was also administered 
daOy to prevent illness from the climate. Early in January 
the expeditionary force had crossed the Prah river--one-half 
of the distance from Cape Coast Castle to the capital of 
Ashantee having been accomplished. The enemy were 
retiring before the British, and a delay of many days took 
place, during wMch pourparlers went on between Sir Garnet 
and King Coffee, through the medium of Ambassadors sent 
to the British camp by the latter. These came to nothing, 
and the final advance commenced. Some thousands of 
natives, Akims and Wassaws, who had undertaken to 
operate on the flanks during the march, failed to fulfil their 
promise, and the little British Force entered the dense dark 
jungle to penetrate the 80 or 90 miles yet before it^ pracUr 
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caUy relying on no strength but its own. Lord Oiflford led 
the advance-guard far in front, and gained the crest of the 
Adansi Hills without meeting anything more formidable than 
a priest and a few followers, who attempted to drive back 
the white men by means of curses and maledictions. 
Failing in this, they turned and fled into the &stnes8es of 
the jungle. 

On January 30th, Qifford found himself a short distance 
from the town of Amoaful, with the enemy in strong force in 
front The position was as carefully reconnoitred as the 
nature of the ground would permit^ and a halt was made to 
aUow the main body to come up. Quarman village was the 
place chosen for the halting ground, and at seven o'clock the 
next morning the head of the main column had arrived at 
the village. The 42nd was the leading regiment^ and Mr 
Stanley, who had been at the rendezvoui! throughout the 
nighty says:— We had but barely finished our breakfasts 
and buckled our belts on, when our servants informed us 
that the white troops were close by. Hastening to the 
square or plaza of the village, we were in time to witness 
the famous ' Black Watch' come up^ all primed and ready for 
action. This was our first view of the fighting 42nd Hic^- 
landorsi and I must say I improved the occasion to get a 
good look at them, as though I had never seen a British 
regiment in my life. Their march past was done with an 
earnest determined stride that promised well for their be- 
haviour, whatever might lie at the front." 

The first column was commanded by Sir Archibald Alison, 
the left by Col. Sir John MOiCod, and the right by CoL 
Evelyn Wood. The 42nd was in the first column, and the 
chief command of the regiment devolved on Blig'or Mao* 
pherson, yr. of Cluny. Sir Gramet himself, bright-eyed, con- 
fident^ and smiling, was mounted in a Madeira cane chair^ 
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earned on the shoulders of four burly semi-nude Fantees, 
and doselj surrounded by his stafEl 

Around the village of Ejginasaie was a forest of the very 
densest kind. The vegetation was of so solid a nature that 
thousands of men might have lain concealed within a few 
yards and been absolutely invisible. The brush grew to a vast 
height, and was here and there intersected by narrow lanes, 
which, running hither and thither, presented a bewildering 
maze, in which one might wander for hours between solid 
walls of foliage without knowing that he had mistaken his 
path. In the battle which ensued, the British troops occupied 
the lanes— dear marks for the enemy — while the j&jshantees 
fired from their concealment in the bush. The village of 
Eginassie was taken by a rush, and then just beyond the 
real battle commenced. The 42nd were advancing in skir- 
mishing order, in the manner laid down by Sir Qamet in 
his instructions, when suddenly from left, right, and front a 
terrific fire was opened from the bush. Ere long the firing 
became tremendous-— one rumbling^ hoarse, hissing roar, 
which far and near awoke the echoes of the erewhile silent 
forest Bight bravely the Black Watch men held their own, 
though assailed on every side by a literal hail of slugs fired 
into them at but a few yards distance by thousands of unseen 
foes. Forward they went, although men were dropping at 
every step ; forward, although the blood was already flowing 
from many in the ranks. Baird was severely, as it proved 
fatally, wounded ; Macpherson was struck in several places^ 
one slug having gone through his leg, but he supported 
himself for a time on a stick, and pluckily continued to go on 
with his men. At one moment a portion of the bush would 
be as silent as the grave, and apparently as destitute of life ; 
the next it had become a blinding sheet of fiame, the wild 
yeUs of the lurking Ashantees mingling with the hoarse noiae 
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of their weapons. It was trying work for inexperienced 
soldiers engaging in a death straggle with an enemy that 
coold neither be seen nor numbered, and whose system 
of fighting was so full of unpleasant methods. Bat the 
Highlanders went on — grim and steady, firing at every spot 
whence they coold see the shot pa£b appear from the bosh. 

By this time the 23rd, the Naval Brigade, and one of 
Bait's gans had come into action, and were pressing on 
the concealed enemy ; the big gan — ^there was room for no 
niore— firing point blank at fifty yards distance from the 
Ashantees. 

The roar of conflict had become deafening ; so deafening^ 
indeed, was the uproar in that vast^ dense jangle, that the 
sound of the big gun was unheard above the other noises 
that contributed to make hideous the din of battle. Bravely 
the Ashantees held their own, but the 42nd were now in 
high spirits. They had overcome the first terrors of the 
bush, and were bent on driving the enemy either into a bit 
of clearing that they might give them the shock of a real 
Highland charge, or into a part of the jungle which might 
prove too dense even for King Coffee's dusky warriors. 
Between ten and eleven o'clock the Ashantees had begun to 
despair of the virtues of their fetishes and the power of their 
arms. Signs and wonders had told them — ^first, that the white 
men would never cross the Prah ; then that they would never 
surmount the Adansi Hills ; and, finally, that they could not 
live in the malarious, deadly jungle. They had made human 
sacrifices, and left the headless tnmks in the roadway to warn 
back the pale-faced intruders ; they had mustered in strength 
with their best warriors in line of battle, and fought with that 
savage tenacity which had never before failed to conquer; 
but the white men would not be stayed. Here they were 
over the Prah, beyond the Adansi Hills, grappling with them 
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in the very heait of the jangle, and driving them back, 
fight wildly as they might. The poor ABhantees loet faith in 
themselves, their fire slackened, they wavered, got hnddled in 
the roadway, and then ran back towards AmoafuL 

This was the taming point The advance became more 
rapid. In front of the 42nd was the Brigadier, Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, who, seeing the decisive moment come, ordered, 
according to the Daily News correspondent^ the pipes to 
strike ap, and the charge to be soonded. In a moment the 
forest was ringing with the notes of The Campbells are 
oominV' intermingled with a wild Highland cheer, as the 
splendid regiment, with bayonets for the first time levelled, 
went straight at the foe. This was the moment for which 
the Highlanders had with stem eagerness waited, bat they 
were to be foiled. The savages coold not stand the sight of 
that terrible array of shining steel, and with accelerated 
speed continued their flight — ^the shots from Bait's guns 
overtaking them and s^nftly crashing into their midst^ 
while the Highlanders could not reach them. 

An eye-witness of the battle of Amoafal writes : — " Never 
was battle fought admitting of less description. It is impos- 
sible, indeed, to give a pictoresque account of an afGur in 
which there was nothing picturesque ; in which scarcely a 
man saw an enemy from the commencement to the end of 
the fight ; in which there was no manosuvring^ no brilliant 
charges, no general concentration of troops ; but which con- 
sisted simply of lying down, of creeping through the bush, of 
gaining ground foot by foot, and of pouring a ceaseless fire 
into every bush in front which might contain an invisible 
foe. Nothing could have been better than Sir Garnet 
Wolseley's plan of battle, or more admirably adapted for the 
foe with whom he had to deal Where he attacked us he 
found himself opposed by a continuous front of men, who 
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kept Mb flank attacks at bay, while the 42nd pmshed steadflj 
and inesistibly forward. To that Tegiment belong, of coone, 
the chief honours of the day ; bat all did excellently well." 

The sound of battle in that dense forest produced a strange 
effect upon those who could only listen. Wolseley, eager 
and alert, kept steadily receiving information and issuing 
orders, carried to and fro by tireless riders, who constantly 
came and went. The whole movements he kept firmly in 
hand, no sudden development of the enemy's strategy ever 
for a moment catching him unprepared. H. M. Stanley, 
riding behind the leading column with the (General, in a few 
pithy paragraphs, describee what could be learned by those 
not in the forefront of the battle : — 

" We still continued to move on slowly, with the alarm of 
war constantly rising in volume, listening, for want of some- 
thing else to do — ^f or we were imprisoned between lofty walls 
of vegetation — ^to the crackling, ripping sound of Snider 
rifles, varied by the louder intonations of the overloaded 
muskets of the Ashantees. 

**Five minutes thus, and nothing disturbed any man's 
thoughts, unless of those with responsibilities on their minds, 
who had no time to think of the ideal or the SBsthetic aspect 
of the moment An officer of the 42nd here rode up on a 
white mule to communicate with Sir Gramet^ who leaned 
eageriy forward on his chair to hear the news from the front 
He was wounded, but his intelligence was to the effect that 
the left column had lost touch of the left wing of the 42nd 
Highlanders. The officer received orders to tell Colonel 
Mlieod, who commanded, to cut cUagonally to the right 
through the bushes until both columns should join. 

'^At 9.15 A.M. our pace quickened somewhat, untU 
suddenly light was exchanged for the gloom of the forest 
shade^ and we entered the village of F^'nassie, which the 
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Booatfl of Lord Oifford had carried with a rash at 8.5 A.M. \ 
and, oh, what a scene! We, travelling so soberly and 
nnexcitedly through the narrow avenae leading through the 
forest, had not thought of this — ^the possibility that while we 
listened to the rumbling and muttering of the musketry, 
there were fellow-creatures being smitten to death in the 
dark recesses of the forest around Eginassie. 

" Bight at the mouth of the umbrageous pass the wounded 
and dying and dead sat grouped or lay stretched on the 
ground, attended by the kind ministering hands of their 
white brothers. It may be that the readers as well as 
the writer of this have seen many a gory battlefield, but 
I must confess that I felt much affected at the sight of the 
first blood drawn. . . 

''Proceeding up the hill, with our minds dwelling on 
the great tragedy of the day, we arrived at Amoaful. The 
town is conveniently situated on the extensive tabular 
summit of a low hill, the sides of which slope into thin 
threads of ooze and marsh and running stream, all clothed in 
impenetrable underbrush and dense growths of tropical plants 
and trees. A broad street or avenue (about 60 yards wide) 
running the whole length of the town, a distance of about 
400 yards, divided it into equal portions. 

'' As I entered the town the aspect of the principal avenue 
was a busy one. Under one great tree, reclined on benches, 
or cots taken from the houses, the wounded officers of the 
42nd Highlanders. M^or Duncan Macpherson, who com- 
manded the 42nd under Sir Archibald Alison, was rubbing 
his wounded leg, and doubtless thinking what a narrow 
escape he had from losing his poor limb." 

The total number of British casualties amounted to about 
250, to which the 42nd contributed considerably over 100 in 
killed and wounded — Brevet-Major Baird being one of those 
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who saccombed to their wounds. Two Highlanders who fell 
close to the enemy were instantly beheaded. A writer, 
quoted by James Grant in his British Battles," says — The 
story of what became of one man will illustrate the desperate 
nature of the fighting. The companies were fighting in 
sections, each company being divided in four. One section 
of Captain Baird's Company had every man wounded except 
four — the Captain himself being among the number. Two 
of this section carried him to the rear, and two unwounded 
men only were left. These had got separated in a thick 
part of the bush. One of them came across a cluster of 
Ashantees, who all fired at him, and he fell covered with 
wounds, and his head was immediately cut off and carried 
away. The 42nd pushed on, and some of Bussell's Begiment 
shortly afterwards came across the body, and it was sent into 
Amoaful for interment." 

Another unfortunate Highlander on the extreme left flank 
of his regiment, finding himself too severely wounded to go 
on with his comrades, turned with the view of retracing his 
steps to the village of Eginassie, where he hoped to get his 
wound dressed. He lost his way apparently, and fell in with 
a party of the enemy. They overpowered the poor fellow, 
and, in accordance with their usual custom, cut his head off. 
But the brave lad had made a determined struggle for his 
life^ a fact which was well evinced by his slashed hands and 
almost severed fingers. 

In his report^ Sir Gramet said: — "Nothing could have 
exceeded the admirable conduct of the 42nd Highlanders, 
on whom fell the hardest share of the work. As Colonel 
M'Leod was in command of the left column, this regiment 
was led by Migor Macpherson, who was twice wounded." 

A night's uncertain rest at Amoaful, and on the foUowing 
day the village of Becquah was captured and destroyed. 
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Next day the Force was eix miles beyond Amoafal, eveiy 
inch of the ground having been disputed ; and now Sir 
Gramet inclined to his left towards the river Ordah, the 
enemy all the while offering opposition to the advance. The 
Ordah was reached on the 3rd of February, and here it was 
found that King Coffee had determined to dispute the 
passage of the stream by a stubborn resistance. The King 
had in vain sent messages to the British General, imploring 
him to halt and go back, and offering to pay indemnities ; 
but Sir Gramet could place no reliance on the Boyal word, 
and demanded the money in his hand and hostages in his 
camp as pledges of good f aitL These were not forthcoming, 
and Sir Garnet proceeded to battle, as a preliminary to carrying 
out his threat of reducing to ashes the Ashantee capital. 

The battle opened on the 4th of Februaiy, after a night's 
miserable bivouac by the banks of the Ordah in a drenching 
rain. The morning was dark and lowering, and daylight 
had a long hard struggle to dispel the darkness of the 
black-looking rain clouds that hung dose to the eartL By 
seven o'clock the Engineers' bridge over the river was com- 
plete, and the Bifle Brigade, which was to have the honour 
of first trying the mettle of the enemy, immediately marched 
across. Soon the advanced portion found itself in hard con- 
flict with the Ashantees, who had gathered into the neigh- 
bouring villages in thousands. For hours the battle raged 
with great fury. At nine o'clock the village of Ordahsu 
was captured and held, but the enemy attacked the troops 
there posted with the greatest fury. No progress could 
be made forward ; but neither would the British yield 
one inch of ground. Hero young Ideut Eyre, son of Sir 
William Eyre, fell fighting with the Native auxiliaries, 
murmuring the word " mother" with his last breath. Lieut 
Wauchope was at the same time wounded. 
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Finally the enemy showed signs of wavering. They could 
not jstand the fierce fire of the breechloaders. For seven 
hours by this time the conflict had raged, and the 42nd had 




Oenenasir JoEH MUCOD, K.an 
(Comnuuiding the 42nd Hlghlanden in the AihAntee War.) 

had little or no part of the action ; but, says Mr Stanley — 
" Sir Garnet now did that which he ought to have done 
before. He ordered up the 42nd Highlanders, and gave 
orders to Colonel M'Leod to carry the positions in front, and 
march straight into Coomassie. No man," continues Stanley, 
" is more cool than (Jolonel M*Leod in action. He drew up 
his men in double file from one end of the village to the 
other. The famous ' Black Watch' appeared, though greatly 

R 
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reduced in numbers (340 on this day), to be fit followers of 
theii Colonel. Both Colonel and men mutually understood 
each other. There was no doubt or hesitancy in either com- 
manding officer or men. During the brief halt, Colonel 
Mlieod surveyed his men, and then said — 

'The 42nd will fire volleys by companies according to 
order. Forward P 

Then began the sublime march to Coomassie, the most 
gallant conduct and most impressive action of the Aahantee 
campaign. The Highlanders marched out of the village into 
the gloomy chasm of the forest by a road beset with amboa- 
cades with a proud military bearing full of determination and 
joyous courage." 

They had gone but a little way into the dark, gaping pasa^ 
through the dank, deadly forest, when, to right and left^ the 
underwood became suddenly alive with flame, and the hail 
dtee slugs and bullets smote the hurriedly-advancing 
Celta^lSJoWHSlS^^^^l l^^d came M*Leod's voice above the 
rattle of the musketi^ 

" Company A, front wm^fir© to the right; rear rank, fiw 
to the left. Forward r . 

And so on the order ran along 1^ companies ; tTien the 
sound of the fire from the HigUwjA^rifles^^ 
and rang in response to the fire of the eneJH^^^^^®" 
ously the men burst into wild cheers as the ^cottiah bag- 
pipes joined in the medley of uproar which wa^y^king the 
forest ring and echo. Volley after volley crashe^*^'*^^ 
the jungle into the ambuscades; and as they 
their fire the brawny Highlanders marched on with i 
pace, as if heedless of the lurking foe which in his thou 
swarmed around and were left behind. Sometimes dusteni^ 
of the dusky savages would appear in the path in front, then 
the flashing steel would be levoUed; and the 42nd would 
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advance at the charge^ accelerating the flight of the ah*eady 
half-frightened Ajshantees. 

Such a mode of fighting the poor hiacks had never seen ; 
never had they met a foe whom neither fetish nor sacrifice 
nor weapon could turn ; and they began to abandon the hope 
of success. They could not understand the white men firing 
into their ambuscades, then passing on, as if they were not 
worthy of another thought. The impression beset them that 
some great calamity was threatened from those men who had 
fired, marched on, and were now lost to view in the dense 
forest far in front. The fear spread, and soon the blowing of 
horns all around seemed the signal for flight. 

Meanwhile the 42nd held grimly on to the capital, and as 
the Commander-in-Chief toiled on far in rear with the main 
body he received a cheering despatch from Sir Archibald 
Alison, which said — 

*'We have taken all the villages but the last before 
entering Coomassie. The enemy is flying panic-stricken 
before us. Support me with half the Rifles, and I enter 
Coomassie to-night." 

The performances of the 42nd on the day of the capture of 
Coomassie were magnificent. They went on with the air of 
men against whom resistance was useless — ^under the most 
trying circumstances displaying a courage and maintaining a 
discipline that would have sustained them against the best 
troops in the world. In one of his letters, written to the New 
York Herald during the campaign, Mr Stanley gives a 
graphic description of the advance through the jungle : — 

'*Sir Archibald Alison was the Brigadier commanding 
the advance, but Colonel M'Leod was the officer in 
immediate command of the 42nd. Sir Archibald was more 
of a looker-on upon the exciting scene of the advance. 
The conduct of the 42nd Highlanders on many fields has 
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been considerably belauded, but mere laudation is not enough 
for the gallantry which has distinguished this regiment when 
in action. Its bearing has been beyond praise as a model 
regiment^ exceedingly well disciplined, and, individually, 
nothing could surpass the standing and gallantry which 
distinguished each member of the 42ndy or the Black 
Watch. They proceeded along the well-«mbushed road as if 
on parade, by twos. Yomiting out two score of bullets to 
the right and two score to the left, the Companies volleyed 
and thundered as they marched past the ambuscades, 
cheers rising from the throats of the lusty Scots until the 
forest rang again with the discordant medley of musketry, 
bagpipe music, and vocal sounds. Baif s Artillery now 
and then gave tongue with the usual deep roar and crash, but 
it was the audacious spirit and true military bearing upon the 
part of the Highlanders, as they moved down the road 
towards Coomassie, which challenged admiration this day. 
Very many were borne back frightfully disfigured and 
seriously wounded, but the regiment never halted nor 
wavered ; on it went> until the Ashantees, perceiving it 
useless to fight against men who would advance heedless 
of ambuscades, rose from their coverts and fled pani&stricken 
towards Coomassie, being perforated by balls whenever tiiey 
showed themselves to the hawk-eyed Scots. Indeed, I only 
wish I had enough time given me to frame in fit words the 
unqualified admiration which the conduct of the 42nd 
kindled in all who saw or heard of it. One man exhibited 
himself eminently brave among the brave men. His name 
was Thomas Adams. It is said that he led the way to 
Coomassie, and kept himself about ten yards ahead of 
his regiment, the target for many hundred guns ; but that, 
despite the annoying noise of iron and leaden slugs, the man 
bounded on the road like a well-trained hound on a hot scent. 
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This ezamplei together with the cool, cahn commaiidB of 
Colonel M'Leod, had a marveUonB effect on the Highland 
battalion — so much so, that the condnct of all other white 
regiments on this day pales before that of the 42nd. 
Village after village along the road heard the disastrous 
tidings which the fogitiTOs conyejed, and long before 
the Highlanders approached the place where the King 
had remained during the battle, the King had decamped 
because of these reports." 

At length, as the shades of night was falling, the braye 
Highlanders, flushed with victory, entered Goomassie, the 
dread capital of the Ashantee kingdom, and quietly took 
possession of the town. The King and the greater number 
of the people had fled; those who remained looked on 
the whitefiiced invaders with an appearance of stolid 
dismay. Later in the evening the Commander-in-Chief 
entered the town, and the Highlanders, drawn up in a 
line in the main street, greeted him with thundering rounds 
of cheers. King Coffee was crushed; the campaign was 
ended. 

Sir Gamei| starting on the 6th of February, marched back 
through forest, jungle, and deadly swamp to Cape Coast 
Castle, which was finally reached on the 19th. All had 
suffered from the fearful climate, but the naturally robust 
constitutions of the men of the Black Watch quickly re- 
asserted themselves, and when the men, dad now in their 
own picturesque uniform — kilt and plaid — landed at Ports- 
mouth from the SarmaHan^ on the 2drd of March, they pre- 
sented a tolerably hardy and healthy appearance. They were 
received with unbounded enthusiasm, for the fame of their 
brave deeds had preceded them, and the people vied with one 
another in testifying to their admiration for the gallant 
" Forty-twa." 
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Among the officers whom Sir Garnet Wolaeley speciallj 
mentioned in his despatches for prominent services were 
Colonel Mljeod, G.B., who was afterwards made a K.G.B. ; 
Migors Macpherson and Scott ; Captains Farquharson, Y.C., 
Furze, and Elidston; and lieatenant Wauchope. Majors 
Macpherson and Scott were made Lieni-Colonels and C.B.% 
and Captains Bayley, Farqnharson, and Furze were made 
Brevet-Majors. But the chief distinction fell to the lot of 
Sergeant Samuel M'Gaw — a brave Ayrshire man — ^who was 
awarded the Victoria Cross for conspicuous valour at the 
battle of AmoafuL M'Gaw was a well-tried veteran* He 
had joined the regiment in India during the Mutiny, was 
attached to No. 6 Company, and went through the dreadful 
engagement in the Indian jungle at the Sarda river on the 
15th January 1859. 

Other soldiers, for distinguished conduct in the field,** 
were presented at Windsor with special medals by Her 
Majesty the Queen. These were — Sergeant-Instructor Wm. 
Street, Sergeant Henry Baxter, Private John White, Qea 
Bitchie, Geo. Cameron, Wm. Bell, Henry Jones, Wol 
Nichol, Thomas Adifkns, and Piper James Wetherspoon. 
For meritorious services" during the campaign a medal was 
also awarded to Sergeant-Major Barclay. 

Thus once more the Black Watch earned that distinction 
among heroes which it has ever been the aim of the gallant 
regiment to obtain. The vicissitudes of climate did not 
diminish their strength, nor the odds against them their 
courage. With the same invincible discipline which thej 
had retained all through the years, they marched against the 
Ashantee hordes ; and when they met them sent them back 
reding and beaten, as they had already sent back the soldiers 
of every race against whom their Sovereign had required 
them to wage battle. 
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THE AFGHAN CAMPAIGNS. 

have now reached a period when events are so 
recent and details are so familiar to all readers 
that it is unnecessary to write of them at the 
same length as we have done of the achievements already 
recorded. Bat they cannot he passed over. Some of the 
most hrilliant work ever performed hy EQghland soldiers has 
been witnessed during the last nine years. In Afghanistan, 
in the Transvaal, in E^pt and the Soudan, they have been 
present in crucial battle tests, and have borne themselves 
with even more than their traditional heroism. It has been 
their fortune alike to share in brilliant victories, to avert 
disaster, and to sell their lives as did their fathers of old, 
when victory was impossible, and disaster was inevitable. 
Only once has the gallant Highlander in recent years been 
placed in the circumstances last described— on ill-fated Majuba 
Hill — and there he died with his weapon clutched in an 
iron grasp^ and his face turned fearless on the triumphant 
foe. 

When Shere Ali, the Ameer of Afghanistan, in 1878 
refused to permit a British Mission to proceed to Cabul, 
and turned back Sir Neville Chamberlain and Louis Cavag- 
nari at the entrance of the Khyber Pass, British power and 
authority in the person of Lord Lytton, the Yicoroy of India, 
felt deeply iigured, and his Lordship, with a promptitude 
that was very refreshing to the " Jingoes'* in search of a 
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^scientific frontier," sent an ultimatum to the Ameer. As 
it was not answered within the specified time, British 
troops marched from the north-west Indian frontier into 
Afghanistan. 

One of the columns advanced bj the Koorum Valley, and 
included in its ranks a sprightly Highland regiment in capital 
condition — the 72nd, Duke of Alban/s Own Highlanders— 
a regiment not wearing the kilt^ but the tartan trews 1 The 
72nd, Uke all the other Highland corps, had an honoumble 
and noble record. Their colours told of their work at the 
Cape, in Central India, and in the trenches of SebastopoL 
They had long been famed for their splendid discipline, and 
in that respect had gained the high approbation of the Iron 
Duke himself, who had been struck with their behaTionr 
when serving in the same army with them on the plains of 
Hindostan. They were commanded by Colonel Brownlow, 
an officer with a good Crimean and Indian reputation, and 
were ready for anything that might be required. 

In command of this Force was one of the most able officers 
in the British army — ^M^jor-General Sir Frederick S. Bobeits. 
The Qeneral is the son of Sir Abraham Roberts, whose name 
is well known as one of the band of hard-working soldiers 
who exerted themselyes so well to consolidate British power 
in India during the eariy part of the present century. 
General Boberts had served his apprenticeship to war as a 
Lieutenant of Artillery in the Indian Mutiny ; he had been 
wounded at the assault on Delhi, where his horse was shot 
under him. He was in the forefront of the battle whenever 
an opportunity was given, and had another horse killed 
and one wounded in the course of the campaign. At the 
relief of Lucknow he had shown conspicuous abilitiesi allied 
to extraordinary courage. At Ehoda Qui\j he won the 
Victoria CroeS| under tbo £ol]ow{n0 circumstances : — ^Whilo 
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the BeDgal Artillery was following up the retreating enemy, 
Lieutenant Boberts saw in the distance two Sepoys going 
away with the standard. He put spurs to his horse, and 
overtook them just as they were about to enter a village. 
They immediately turned round and presented their muskets 
at him— -one of them pulling his trigger. The cap snapped, 
and the gallant young officer cut down the standard-bearer 
and captured the standard. He also on the same day cut 




OoiRAL Sir Tbxdmbjok Bobbbis, v.a, Ao, 

down a Sepoy who was engaged in combat with a Sowar, 
killing him on the spot. Roberts had gained farther 
experience in the frontier wars of 1863, and in Abyssinia 
under Sir Robert Napier. In 1881-2 he was once more in 
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the field as Assistant Qxiarfcermaster-Greneral and Senior 
Staff Officer with the Cachar column sent to punish the 
Lushais. He was full Colonel wlien called to the lank of 
Mcgor-General and the command of the Koorum column* 

The march to Cabul, the Afghan capital, was slow and 
tedious, and some of the tribesmen were anything but 
friendly ; but eTerything went on with tolerable ease till the 
Peiwar Kotal was reached, when the enemy was discovered in 
force. The country was in many respects like our own 
Highlands in winter. Snow was falling; the cold was 
intense ; high mountain ranges rose on every side, and 
through the valleys tumultuously rushed swollen, foaming 
rivers. All along the Natives had from high up points 
of vantage watcbed the British advance, and now that the 
Peiwar Eotal was reached, they could be seen in strength on 
the hills in front and on tbe flanks. 

In front of tbe British Force " was a valley up which the 
road to the Eotal wound for about two miles from the camp. 
Across the summit or saddle of the steep ascent the enemy 
had thrown up a battery of field works, the fire of which 
could rake the whole pass. On eitber side of the Kotal, on 
two steep hills, were guns in battery which could throw 
a deadly cross-fire upon an ascending force. The troops of 
the Ameer occupied the entire line of the upper hills for 
a distance of four miles, and at either extremity were guns in 
position to meet any flank attack that could be made, and 
lofty and more inaccessible hills covered their line of 
retreat." 

Carefully did General Roberts study the position, and 
he finally discovered where its weak points lay. Upon 
ihiB knowledge he based his plans for attack. He was 
firmly convinced that the position could not be carried in 
fronti and determined, under cover of the night, to perform 
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with a portion of his troops a hazardous flank march, and turn 
the left of the enemy's position from the Spin Gawi Pass. 
The 72nd Highlanders were selected as part of the force to be 
employed in this work, and General Boberts accompanied in 
person. 

On the night of the 1st December the movement was 
made. Without sound of bugle the troops fell in, and 
silently marched off to ascend the heights from which the 
Afghans were to be driven. The night was bitterly cold, and 
they were at a high altitude, over 8,000 feet above sea level; 
yet the men bore the cold without a murmur, the High- 
landers keeping up their spirits by cheerily-whispered words 
of encouragement to one another. But there were treacher- 
ous hearts among the Native troops accompanying the 72nd, 
and as the men were toiling up the heights, keeping them- 
selves well under the shadows caused by the moonlight^ they 
were startled by the reports of two rifles from the ranks of 
the 29th Puigaub Bifles, evidently fired to give the Afghans 
warning of their approach. 

The Pui\jaub Begiment was immediately halted, and the 
two Companies of the Highlanders and the 5th Ghoorkas 
passed to the front. Just as dawn was breaking the shrill 
challenge of an Afghan sentry rang out from the silent 
mountain side, and immediately the EQghlanders were 
engaged. Sounding forward, they found themselves con- 
fronted by an abattis rising eight feet in height^ from which 
an Afghan picket poured out a hot fire. The Ghoorkas went 
straight at the obstacle, in aid of the slender force of High- 
landers endeavouring to cany it» and a fierce conflict ensued. 
For a time it was hand-to-hand — ^bayonet and clubbed musket 
finally forcing back the fierce Afghans, who would not yield 
an inch of ground till driven from it. Joined by the main 
body of the 72nd, who had by a rapid flank movement 
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pushed itself into the fighting line, the attacking party drove 
back the Afghans upon a second stockade. This they 
abandoned for a yet stronger position on an entrenched 
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knoll, but the Highlanden' Uood was up now, and in a few 
minutes the battle was raging round the knolL 

It was not yet daylight^ and the flashes of musketiy on the 
hillsides, the rattling noise of combat^ and the wild cries of 
those so hotly engaged, produced a feeling of great anxiety 
on those who could in the semi-darkness know little of what 
was going om Yet the eyer-advancing fire of the High- 
landers' line told that they were carrying eyerything before 
them. The knoll referred to aboye was stubbornly held, the 
Afghftna fighting with a desperate fury, to which 40 corpses 
bore eyidence, when they finally retired to allow the 72nd 
to crown the position. 

** As soon as the attack was deyeloped," says a newspaper 
correspondent^ who was an eye- witness of the engagement^ 
** Captain Kelso brought up his mountain guns in splendid 
style. They did excellent service, but he himself was shot 
dead whilst fighting. Lieutenant Munro, of the 72nd, was 
slightly wounded. After hard fighting, lasting for three 
houra^ the enemy's left wing was rolled up, and broke in 
confusion. The regiments in reserye — ^viz., the 2nd Puig'aub 
Infantry, the Pioneers, and four Boyal Artillery guns on 
elephants — came up late. Meanwhile, General Soberts pro- 
ceeded towards the centre of the position. The 29th Native 
Infantry, leading found the enemy very strongly posted, and 
a most obstinate fight ensued in the thick pine woods which 
cross the heights, and to which the Afghans clung most 
obstinately. Here M^jor Anderson, of the Pioneera, was 
killed. It was some houra before the enemy was dislodged 
from this point, bringing up fresh troops continually, and at 
times assuming the offensiye, and for a while the more 
advanced of our troops were hard pressed, until relieved by 
the 5th Qhoorkas and the 72nd Highlanders. Meanwhile^ 
the 5th Punjaub Infantry advanced under fire up the heights^ 
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lather to the left of the enemy's centre, and the 2nd Paigaub 
Infantry and the Pioneers, with the Boyal Artillery gons. 
had joined the General. Two mountain gnns, admirahly 
placed, now threw their shells straight into the enemy's 
camp on the top of the pass from a commanding knoll, 
and rendered it untenahle. But still we were unahle to 
advance upon Peiwar it-self. General Roberts then made a 
second turning movement in the direction of the enemy's 
line of retreat behind their centre. This movement^ com- 
bined with the admirably directed fire of M^jor Parry's 
three field guns, far below the heights, together with the 
hot fire kept up by the regiments which had now captured 
the woods in the heart of the enemy's position, caused the 
enemy at last to retreat in haste from their extremely strong 
position, leaving behind them all their guns, a quantity of 
ammunition, and all their stores. The retreat soon became 
a perfect rout." 

In the engagement Brigadier Cobbe was severely wounded, 
a bullet going through his thigh. The victory was one of 
great importance, and one evidently unexpected by the 
Afghans, who had vast stores of ammunition and provisions 
in camp, as if to last them a long time while they held back 
the advancing British Force. 

Mr Cameron, of the Standard^ wrote, after an inspection of 
the battlefield, that the Afghan dead lay thick near the top 
of the ravine, where the 72nd and the Ghoorkas first met 
them, and that they lay scattered through the pine woods 
above and on the mountain crests surrounding the Kotal, 
where they were chased in splendid style by the two 
regiments named. 

In his official report, telegraphed from the Peiwar Kotal on 
the Srd of December, General Roberts said : — 

*^We surprised the enemy at daybreak, when the 72nd 
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Highlanders and 5th Qhoorkas drove the Afghan troopa 
gallantly from several positions. They afterwards endeavoured 
to reach Peiwar Kotal, but the assault could not be delivered 
on that side. We then threatened the enemy's rear, and 
attacked Peiwar Eotal, which was occupied at four o'clock in 
the afternoon. The enemy, who had been reinforced by four 
regiments on the previous evening, offered a desperate 
resistance, and their Artillery was well served. Their def eat| 
however, was complete. We captured 18 guns and a large 
quantity of ammunition. Oui loss is moderate, considering 
the numbers to which we were opposed, and the difficult 
nature of the country." 

After advancing to the Shutar Gardan Pass— only four 
marches from Cabul — General Roberts was reluctantly com- 
pelled to turn back to Fort Koorum. His Force was not 
strong enough to make an attempt on Cabul, and he could 
not remain where ho was and face the rigours of an Afghan 
winter. 

The march back was not without great trials and dangers. 
The 13th of December, says James Grant, in his Recent 
British Battles," saw the Force marching back to winter 
quarters " through a five miles gorge, by a rough and stony 
path, overlooked by many savage heights and ridges. After 
a time a number of Afghans were seen perched upon these 
ridges, watching the troops on the line of march defiling 
below. . • . Before the rear of the column had quitted 
the ravine, more country people were seen collecting on the 
rocks, and when Captain F. Goad, transport officer, was 
walking close to a part of the small baggage guard of the 
Albany Highlanders, a sudden volley from above was fired 
upon tho whole. Captain Goad f eU wounded, his right thigh 
bone being broken by a bullet, which passed through his left 
leg after breaking his sword and scabbard. Sergeant William 
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Greer, of the 72nd, with three other Highlanders, placed him 
under shelter of a rock, and devoted their attention to the 
enemy. They were only f oar men against a great nmnber, 
under good coyer too, but they could not desert a wounded 
officer as long as they could defend him ; and by steady and 
careful firing, picking off their men in quick succession, they 
kept the foe at bay. . . . Our casualties in this a£Gui 
were one man killed, two officers, eight soldiers, and three 
camp followers wounded. A sick Highlander, who was 
being carried in a dooly, fired all his ammunition, sixty-two 
rounds, at the enemy; and as he was a good marksman, 
he never fired without getting a ' fair shot.' For his courage 
and devotion. Sergeant William Greer was promoted to a 
lieutenancy in the 72nd Highlanders in April 1879." 

The campaign was now practicaUy over for the season, but 
startling events caused it to be renewed with greater murmtj 
and more effect in the ensuing year. 
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HE treaty of Gundamuk, signed in May 1879 by 
Yakoub Khan, the young Ameer, was expected to pat 
an end to fighting in Afghanistan. The foreign 
affiiirs of the Country were placed under British control, and 
the country was guaranteed against foreign aggression by the 
aid of British money, aims, and troops if necessary; and 
a British Embassy, with requisite suite, was permitted to 
take up its residence at Cabul. The Treaty was arranged on 
behalf of the Indian Qovemment by Major Gavagnari, who, 
for his diplomatic services, was created a Knight Commander 
of the Bath, and was appointed to the Cabul Embassy — ^his 
Secretary being Mr Jenkyns, a youthful but brave Scot, who 
had already shown excellent qualities as a member of the 
Punjaub Civil Service. 

The Embassy took up its residence in Cabul, and soon 
after became little heard of by the outside world. 

On the 6th of September, however, the whole country was 
startled by the telegraphic intelligence that the miUtary 
in Cabul had risen in revolt, attacked the British Besidency, 
and that Sir Louis Cavagnari and the whole staff had been 
put to the sword. 

(Jeneral Roberts advanced immediately by the Koonim 
CQfote to Cabul, having under his command, in addition to the 
72nd Highlanders, who had so distinguished themselves at the 
Peiwac Kotal, another Highland regimenti with a reputation 

S 
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for hard service and brave deeds not excelled by the famoua 
Black Watch itself. This was the 92nd Highlanders^ a 
regiment of veterans in splendid condition for service. On 
the colours of this gallant corps were inscribed Egmont-op- 
Zee," « Mandora," "Egypt" (with the Sphinx), "Corunnfl," 
"Ahnarez," "Vittoria," "Pyrenees," "Nive," "Orthes* 
Peninsular," and " Waterloo." In the terrible Peninsular 
war, the stories of which are still familiar in our busy cities 
and remotest glens, the 92nd Highlanders bore themselves 
with a valour which made their fame imperishable. True 
sons of the mountains, they fought with a determination, a 
heroism, and success which made them the wonder alike of 
their enemies and of their comrades-in-arms. Since then 
they had, although much abroad, not had the share they 
desired of active service, and had longed for the opportunity 
of displaying how strongly the old spirit still burned within 
their ranks. Kow that active work was again before them, 
and they found themselves once more marching to battle^ 
they looked forward with enthusiasm to their first encounter 
with the enemy. 

We cannot detail the hard fighting which followed. At 
Charasiah the enemy in immense strength was first met, and 
the brave Gordon EQghlanders had their share of stem 
combat. The Afghan tribesmen are hardy mountaineers, 
trained from their infancy to hardy exercises and the arts of 
war. They are brave to recklessness, strong, and athletic^ 
and fought with a tenacity and ferocity that precluded all 
idea of quarter being asked or given—fought till their eyes 
glazed and their hands refused to lift a knife or pull a trigger. 
In chaige of an improvised post as senior ofiicer present waa 
Msjor O. Stewart White, of the 92nd. Moving his men 
from under cover. White saw the hills to his right lined with 
the enemy in many battalions. He directed the big guns to 
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plaj upon the hills, and then went forward with his kilted 
heroes. Up to this time the enemy had stood finnly against 
the British fire, and the Highlanders felt that to drive him 
from his position would require an effort of no light kind. 
Up they went from one steep ledge to another, clambering, 
toiling, but ever nearing the stubborn foe, and encouraged by 
the conduct of White, who went on with the leading files. 
Suddenly the Highlanders found a large number of the 
enemy straight in their fronts outnumbering them by nearly 
twenty to one. "White's men were utterly exhausted by the 
climbing, and could hardly go forward; but that officer, 
seeing that immediate action was necessary, took a man's 
rifle from his hand, and advancing right towards the enemy 
shot dead their leader. As the Afghans hesitated in dismay 
at this daring act and its fatal result, the Highlanders raised 
a loud shout^ and dashed forward, driving the Afghans down 
the hill, and crowning it themselves with a ringing cheer. 
For his cool, daring deed Major Stewart White was awarded 
the Victoria Cross, which he had most worthily won. 

While the 92nd men were giving so good an account of 
themselves at one part of the field, at another the gallant 
72nd were leading the van of a small force operating under 
Qeneral Baker. The position Baker was storming was led up 
to by rugged and precipitous paths, up which the men toiled 
painfully, but resolutely. When they had been engaged for 
a couple of hours with doubtful success, the fortunes of the 
day were turned in their favour by a co-operative movement of 
the 92nd, who, with pipes playing and colours flying, appeared 
rushing up the hill on the enemy's flank, and drove him from 
his vantage ground. In the end, after twelve hours' hard 
fighting, the Afghans were driven from all their posts, their 
guns were captured, and the battle of Charasiah was won, 
with a loss to the British Force that was comparatively trifling. 
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Eoberts marched into Cabul, and execntod sommaiy 
vengeance on some of those who had been prime instigaton 
of the revolt. Then came the abdication of the Ameer, and 
troubles thickened. The tribes gathered in from everj 
direction, filled with fanatical hatred against the British 
intraders. They attacked the troops at every weak pointy 
and for weeks the harassing warfare went on, the British 
holding their own against the fierce hordes by whom Uiey 
were surrounded. Lieutenant Dick Gunyngham, of the 92nd, 
won his Victoria Gross for holding his men together under 
the enemy's fire, when they, almost beaten back, paused 
in front of overwhelming numbers. His example and 
encouragement were enough for the brave lads he led, and 
they soon proved worthy followers of so worthy a leader. 
In some terrible fighting engaged in by the 72nd on the day 
after, Captain Spens and lieut. Gainsford, of that regiment, 
lost their lives, the former when engaged in a desperate 
attempt to check the enemy, who at the moment were 
carrying everything before them. Corporal Oeorge SeUar, of 
the 72nd, on this day performed a valorous deed by rushing 
in front of the enemy and engaging in hand-to-hand conflict 
with a huge Afghan, who sprang from the opposing ranks to 
meet him. Sellar was wounded in the gladiatorial struggle, 
but lived to obtain the coveted Victoria Cross for his gallant 
deed. 

The pressure had now become too great for the General to 
hold out in GabuL A. jehad or hdy tear had been declared, 
and the hordes were getting stronger and fiercer. A retire- 
ment to the cantonment of Sherpur, outside Cabul, was 
immediately resolved on, and as quickly effected. And not 
an hour too soon, for on the same night the Afghans in full 
force took possession of Cabul. 7,000 men were within the 
cantonments, and at once set about making everything aa 
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flocnre as poesible against an attack which it was well known 
was impending. On the moming of the 23rd of December 
the attack came. Ere yet it was daylight a sound like the 
roar of the sea broke upon the ears of the beleaguered. Above 
the confused noise could be heard the Ya Allah," " Ya 
Allah" of the fanatics. They were in immense force — ^from 
30>000 to 60,000 strong— and they made their attack with 
savage fury — eager, no doubt, once more, as in 1842, to 
annihilate a British Force which had dared to intrude itself 
within their forbidding fortresses. It was for the little 
garrison a life or death struggle ; well was its portent under- 
stood, and nobly did the men rise to the occasion. Soon the 
heat of combat spread from those without to those within the 
walls of Sherpur, and the cheers of the British and wild cries 
of the Sikhs mingled with the Afghan howls. The battle 
raged fiercely as the sun lit up the snow-clad Afghan pealks 
with dazzling white, and tinged the ground below, where men 



t struggled and died, with a deep suggestive red. But Boberte 

( added aggressive strategy to defence, and soon his counter 

I movements through the villages in the vicinity of the canton- 

i ments began to tell with staggering e£Eect on the Afghans. 

B By one o'clock the enemy had become so demoralised that the 

>^ General knew the time to let loose his Cavalry had come. He 

it carried the order himself to the riders, and soon the horsemen 

were out and away, dealing death and destruction among the 

^ confused and scattered masses, recoiling from before the 

I gallant British defence. The slaughter was fearful, not less 

than 8,000 killed and wounded being the penalty paid by the 

f I Afghans for their temerity. 

(ji In the engagement the Highlanders had fought with con- 

j]I spicuous coolness and precision, all their admirable qualities 

be of courage and discipline being displayed as the conflict 

g3 waxed its hottest. On Chris^jnas day Cough's column 
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joined Roberts', the 9th Foot and the 4th Ghoorkas 
qoaitered in the Bala Hissar. Seasonable festiyities now 
reigned in the camp, and James Orant tells that on New 
Yearns morning a party of the officers of the 92nd went oS to 
"first fit" the G^eraL Hearing cries for him, the gallant 
soldier came forth, and langhing, said — ^^'The 92nd have 
always come to the front when / called on ffiem, so I suppose 
I must do the same now." And he came forth, and, 
although the historian quoted averreth not^ doubtless regaled 
himself with some of the hot whisky and water with which 
the gallant Gordons had been making the night f estiye. 

We pass over the rest of the fighting around Cabul, 
although a gallant struggle of Brigadier Herbert MacpheraoOi 
supported by a wing of the 92nd and other troops, might 
well be specially detailed. On this occasion, while Uie whole 
loss of the British Force amounted to only 32 wounded, 
before the 92nd 100 of the enemy's dead lay prone, beside* 
many wounded with more or less seyerity. Among those 
who had particularly distinguished themselyes in the fighting 
just described were — ^lieutenant Forbes, Colour-Seigeaiit 
James Drummond, Colour-Seigeant Hector Macdonald, 
Seigeant Maclaren, and Corporal Mackay — all of the 92nd ; 
and Colour-Sergeants Yule and Macdonald, and Sergeant Cox 
of the 72nd Captain Cook, V.C., a Boss-shire gentleman im 
the 5th Ghoorkas, also fought with distinction. 

Although the tribes around Cabul were conquered, the 
mutinous spirit was spreading in the south and west. The 
troops at Candahar reyolted, and (General Burrows, who had, 
as a precautionary measure, been sent to support the Wali 
with a small Brigade of British troops, found himself com- 
pelled to fall back on Kushk-i-Nakud. (General Burrows^ 
Force had originally numbered about 2,300 men, including 
500 ^f the 66th Berkshire Bogiment^ 500 of the Bombay 
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Grenadiers, and 600 of tlie 19th Bombay Infantry; but 
when he reached Enahk-i-Nakad, after some hard fighting 
with the mutineers, his Force did not nnmber much more 
than 2,000 men. And against him was now marching, at 
the head of a magnificently appointed army of all arms, 
numbering over 12,000 men, Ayoub £han, brother of 
Yakoub, and pretender to the Afghan throne under the 
patronage of Russia. The result was disaster to British arms. 
It is no part of our duty to describe the calamity that 
befell Burrows at Maiwand. With this sad affidr we are 
concerned only in so far as it led to renewed effort on the 
part of those whose brave deeds we are briefly recording. 
British prestige had to be restored; the disgrace of this 
disaster to British arms had to be wiped out The man best 
fitted to the task was quickly under orders, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the heart of Sir Erederiok Roberts bounded with 
a higher exultation when he knew he was to lead, than did 
the hearts of the 72nd and 92nd Highlanders when they 
became aware they were to follow, in the famous march now 
to be undertaken from Cabul to Gandahar. 
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THB AFGHAN CAMPAIGNS-CofKimied. 

N ihe 3id of Angost General Bobertp received hh 
orders from the Viceroy of India to proceed to 
Candahar ; on the 8th the famona march b^gan — five 
dajB only having been spent in getting a column of 10^000 
men of all arms in marching order. Much depended on the 
rapidity of the movement, and no useless encumbrance was 
permitted to be taken. Yet 10,000 men cannot be marched 
over 800 miles of an enemy's country without a good deal of 
impedimenta in the way of food, ammunition, transport^ and 
general supplies. But when everything was provided for, the 
column marched lightly. Two Highland Regiments, the 72nd 
and the 92nd, with the famous 60th Rifles, were the only 
British troops present, and in all numbered 1,800 bayonets. 

It was no ordinary task that (General Roberts had been 
ordered to undertake. In his mental eye, looking away 
forward over that long stretch of country to be traveised^ 
with its miles of sterile rocky trackless desert^ its dense 
juntos, awesome passes, and solitary ravines, G^eral Roberts 
saw but the end, with its triumph of succour for the sorely- 
pressed troops at Candahar. He regarded the obstacles in the 
way — the burning sun, the want of water, the fatigues of 
the march, the ever present danger of attack from an armed 
and hostile populace — as mere incidents on the road to 
success. They had to be borne, and must be overcome. 
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** Our work is cut out for us," he had exclaimed when he read 
his orders ; and the work " cut out" should be performed. 

Just before the order to march off was given the (General 
said — The march of a division of 10,000 men over 300 
miles of an enemy's country is the task I have undertaken, 
and which I feel confident I can carry out, relying as I do on 
the zeal and devotion of those who are under my command. 
Our march will doubtless be watched with anxiety by our 
friends in Gandahar, and by those belonging to us at home. 
We must^ therefore, show that British soldiers can now 
accomplish what their forefathers did in old times, and that 
upon an occasion like the present we can make any sacrifices 
to carry out the task set before us." 

Then the column marched off, the flags of the Highland 
regiments being given to the breeze, and their pipers playing 
lustily their own inspiring native airs. We need not detail 
the march. It proved very trying. **For days," writes 
James Giant, in Cassell's " British Battles," " the August sun 
beat fiercely down upon the weary column, and Sir Frederick 
Roberts was so affected by the heat that he had a sharp 
attack of fever, which would have placed Tiors de combat any 
one else less determined to achieve the great task he had in 
hand." Sixteen miles a day was the allotted distance to be 
covered ; yet the eagerness of the men would have carried 
them over thirty had they been permitted. But Roberts 
knew what was at the end of the journey, and he could not 
permit his troops to exhaust their energies in marching. On 
the march the G^eral watched the condition of his men with 
a careful eye. He made it his daily business to learn how 
many men had fallen out of each regiment He found that 
the 72nd Highlanders had more casualties than either of the 
other two British regiments, and that the majority of the 
cases occurred among the young soldiers who had last joined 
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ihe regiment. The 92iid stood the march splendidly, the 
men being nearly all veterans, the privates of the regiment 
showing an average service of nine years. This was no work 
for boy soldiers, and Sir Frederick, in a speech made in 
London in the following year, used it as an illnstralion 
against the present short service system. All throngh the 
Highlanders presented a striking appeatance — ^their peculiarly 
fine physique, chest measurement, and muscular devebpment 
being easily noticeable as exceeding those of all the othei 
coips. The garrison of Khelat4-Ghilzai was relieved on the 
way, and taking the men with him, Roberts moved rapidly on 
Candahar, then but a few marches distant. On the 26th oi 
August the Highlanders distinguished themselves in a severe 
engagement with the enemy in a rocky defile, in which the 
latter were defeated with serious loss; on the Slst the 
eolumn arrived in front of Candahar, and found Ayoub 
waiting for it in his camp at Mazra. He had with him 
a large and well-appointed army, admirably drilled and 
disciplined, and armed with many Armstrong guns. 

Roberts immediately ordered an acute reconnaisance, which 
involved some fighting, in which Herbert Macphersom, who 
was then Brigadier, marched his Highlanders steadily to the 
front The movement of the Highlanders evidently impressed 
the Afghans. They were quite prepared to try conduaiona 
with Native troops, and would more than likely have sent 
them to the right about; but when they saw the demeanour of 
the Highlanders, threatening a direct assault in the open day, 
they retired as the kilted heroes advanced. Maqpherson, 
however, did get within 200 yards of a great body of the 
enemy, when, opening a heavy file fire, he drove them from 
their position with severe loss. 

The day was spent in important movements, which revealed 
to the (jeneral all that he wanted to know. The night was 
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passed in sleepless eagemess ; on ihe morning of the eventful 
let September all were early astir. By half-paat fiye the 
chief officers were summoned to the (jeneral's tent, and 
received their instructions clearly and concisely. He gave 
them an outline scheme, told them what he wanted done, 
how he had decided to carry out his objects, and left the 
details to themsdves. 

At half-past nine all was ready for action; the (Seneral 
mounted his white horse and gave the signal. Then the roar 
of batUe commenced. The 92nd was now under the 
command of Brigadier Macpherson, the 72nd under Baker. 
Splendidly were both led, and brilliantly did they follow. 
The 92nd were ordered to drive the enemy from the village 
of Oundi-Moolah-Sahibdad, and aided by the Ohoorkas they 
performed their work in grand style. The fieioe Afghans 
waited their comings and met the Highlanders' bayonet charge. 
For a time the conjSict was terrible, the hand-to-hand struggle 
being of the most severe and exciting nature. Bush upon 
rush was made on their line by the wild Ghazees, yet the 
Highlanders held firm, parrying and lunging with dl their 
strength, and finally, by sheer force of stubborn courage^ 
driving the enemy from their position. 

Meanwhile the 72nd had not been idle. They were in the 
2nd Brigade, advancing in support of the first, in which was 
the 92nd. They, too, became quickly engaged in the gardens 
and loopholed wall enclosures. The fighting was desperate^ 
the Qhazees hurling themselves like demons on the soldiers, 
dashing their shields on the bayonets, and cutting and 
slashing with their long knives and tulwars. Their ferocious 
aspect added to the horrors of the scene ; but the 72nd stood 
shoulder to shoulder, and exerted their whole strength against 
the demoniacal savages, who strove to wrest their rifles from 
their hands, and even to tear their fiesh with their teeth. 
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In this kind of fighting death came quickly to many a ix)or 
fellow. The Highlanders lost heavily in officers. lieutenant- 
Colonel Brownlow, C.B., of the 72nd, was killed leading hia 




UKUTRNlNT^IiONXL BBOWRLOW, C.K, 72KI> HlQHLANDKRS. 

men in the heat of the action. He was a brave officer, well 
beloved by his Highlanders, and had led them to victory 
again and again — at the Peiwar Kotal, in the fighting around 
Cabul, and in the attack and capture of the Asmai heights. 
Captain St John Frome, of the 72nd, was also killed, and 
Lance-Sergeant Cameron, whom General Boberts in his 
despatch described as ''a grand specimen of a Highland 
soldier." Captain C. S. Murray and Lieutenant Munroe, of 
the same regiment, were wounded ; as were also Lieutenants 
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Staarty Menzies, and Donald StefWart^ of the 92nd. Menziea 
had a narrow escape. When captoring a walled encloeore he 
suddenly f onnd himself in an ambnsh of over 300 Ohazees, 
whose leader, a tall and powerful fanatic, rushed at him with 
a terrific yeU, wildly brandishing his tulwar. Accepting 
the challenge, the Highland officer sprang forward to meet 
him. The trial of strength and skill lasted but for an 
instant. Ere the Ghazee could deliver his first furious blow 
the Highlander, with lightning rapidity, ran him through the 
heart with his Andrea Ferrara claymore. Before, however, 
he could extricate his weapon he was attacked by two of the 
enemy from behind. They were in turn tackled and 
despatched by a Highland corporal Menzies was then 
carried off and placed in a house, but was no sooner left alone 
than he was stabbed in the shoulder by a Ghazee, who crept 
in after him through an open window. This adventurous 
fanatic immediately fell a victim to the kookerie of a gallant 
little Ghoorka who saw the act. 

After a time of most severe fighting, during which most of 
the men of both Highland regiments performed prodigies of 
valour, the two brigades emerged " at the point of the hill 
near Pir Paimal, and bringing their left shoulders forward, 
they pressed on and swept the enemy through the closely 
wooded gardens and orchards which cover the western slope of 
the hilL" Some time afterwards a portion of the enemy 
retired to a strong position — an entrenched camp— on the 
Baba Wali Kotal, and to this they pushed forward reinforce- 
ments with all haste, determined to resolutely defend it. 
This position it became necessary to carry at once by storm, 
and Major G. Stewart White immediately called out to the 
advanced companies of the 92nd he was leading — Just one 
charge more to settle this business." 

Joyfully and with alacrity/' says Grant, <Hhe High- 
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lanlen responded to the call of their fayourite leader, aiid« 
without pausing to recover hreath, drove the enemy from 
their entrenchments at the point of the hajonet" Regarding 
this movement Roberts said — " Nothing could be finer than 
the rush made by those two regiments, the Ghoorkas and the 
Highlanders." ''The gallant Stewart White," continues 
James Grant, ''ever foremost^ was the first to reach the 
enemy's gons, being followed by the Sepoy Inderhir^Lamai 
who, placing his rifle upon one of the guns, exclaimed that it 
was captured in the name of the Prince of WaW Own 
Ghoorkas. Another was secured by Major White, and special 
mention was made of this when he received the Victoria 
Cross. Here ensued, perhaps, the heaviest fighting of the day." 

When it was over it was found that the Afghan Force was 
quite defeated, and Ayoub Khan's camp was at the mercy of 
the relievers. Thus was the battle won, Gandahar relieved, 
and the object of the famous march accomplished. Among 
those who had distinguished themselves by '' special gallantry 
and forwardness" General Roberts noted the following 
belonging to the 92nd Highlanders: — ^Migor G. Stewart 
White, Lieutenant C. W. H. Douglas, Corporal William 
IfGillivray, and Privates Peter Grieve, John M'Intosh, and 
D. Gray. Sentinels of the 92nd were placed to guard Ayoub's 
tent, which was most luxuriously furnished. 

This battle practically ended the warfare for Sir F. 
Roberts and the brave Highlanders. Both had acquitted 
themselves with distinction, and on both were bestowed 
honours and rewards by a grateful Sovereign and admiring 
country. Before proceeding to India the last act of General 
Roberts was to distribute distinguished service medals to the 
Highland regiments and to the 5th Ghoorkas. -The G^eral 
addressed the ttoops in the following terms : — 

^ Soldiers of the Candahar Field Force, — I am glad to have 
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this opportunity of giving medals for distingoished conduct 
to the men of the 72nd and 92nd Highlanders and the 5th 
Ohoorkas. They have deservedly won them. I say from my 
experience as a soldier that no men with whom I have served 
could have hotter deserved these rewards, and it is an 
additional pleasure to me to have seen the other day of what 
material my Highlanders and Ghoorkas are made. I can but 
hope it may be my good fortune to have such good soldiers 
by my side when next I go into action. The 72nd have, I 
grieve to say, to mourn the loss of their Colonel, as fine a 
leader of men as I have ever seen; and with him fell an 
equally gallant spirit, Captain Frome, and many brave men, 
among whom I must mention Sergeant William Cameron, 
thai grand specimen of a Highland soldier 1 Bat the 92nd 
had also a heavy loss, Cobur-Sergeant Richard Fraser and 
other good soldiers being amongst the slain. On the 2nd 
September no less than fourteen gallant fellows were laid in 
one grave, and many of their comrades are now lying 
wounded in our hospital But in all this you have a British 
soldier's consolation : that of knowing that yon did your duty 
nobly. I believe in my day I have seen some hard knocks 
given and received, but never do I remember noticing a 
greater look of determination to win a battle than I observed 
in your faces on that morning of the 1st September 1 Not 
even the boldest Afgl^n^na could stand against such a bold 
attack. Yes I You beat them at Cabul, and you have beaten 
them at Candahar ; and now as you are about leaving the 
country, you may be assured that the very last troops the 
Afghans ever want to meet in the field are Scottish 
Highlanders and Ghoorkas. Yon have indeed made a name 
for yourselves in this country, and, as you will not be 
forgotten in Afghanistan, so, you may rest assured, yon will 
never be forgotten by me." 
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THE GORDONS AT MAJUBA. 

fN the Transvaal war of 1881 the interest of our readers 
centres round the disaster at Majuba HilL The Boers 
had refused to submit to the annexation of the Transvaal 
to Great Britain in 1877. They protested and agitated for 
the return of their independence without producing any 
effect, and finally on December 20th9 1880, they threw 
down the gage of battle. 

The Boers proved more difficult to beat than our military 
authorities calculated. They were athletic, well trained 
men, knew the country, were admirable horsemen, ezpeit 
marksmen, and skilful and adept at the strategy which 
could be employed with best effect in the kind of warfare 
for which their coimtry was suited. -Their arms included 
Winchester repeaters, Westley-Richards, Enfield Snidars, 
and Martini-Henrys, and that they could use these with 
good effect the British troops were soon to find out. 

The troops in the country at the time hostilities com- 
menced were not nearly equal to the task of quelling the 
rising, and among the reinforcements hurried forward to 
the assistance of those in straits was a number of 92nd 
Highlanders with their Cabul and Candahar honours fresh 
upon them. The British had got the worst of it at Ingogo 
and Laing's Nek, and the 3rd of February, 1881, found 
General Sir George Pomeroy Coney's camp at Prospect 
Hill. The camp lay almost beneath the shadow of the 
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towering Drakensberg range of mountainB ; the way to the 
rear was blocked ; and between Colley and Potchef 8troom> 
which it was his object to relieve, lay at Laing's Nek the 
main body of the Boer army. His position was critical^ 
and he had promised to Sir Evelyn Wood — ^who had re- 
turned to Newcastle to bring on reinforcements — ^that he 
would undertake no new movement until Sir Evelyn should 
return. On February 23rd, there arrived at Mount Pro- 
spect camp the Gordon Highlanders, numbering 629 of all 
ranks. At that time the British Army could have furnished 
no more valuable instrument of war than these seasoned 
veterans; and in defiance of orders, and in spite of his 
pledged word, General Colley resolved on a movement 
which resulted in disast^ for his little force. 

The enterprise was that of a madman. At half-past eight 
on the evening of the 25th February — a Saturday, and two 
nights after the arrival of the Gordons — ^he ordered a secret 
parade to take place an hour and a half later. The follow- 
ing were the troops selected: — ^Two companies of the 
3-60th Regiment (HO rifles imder the command of Captain 
Smith), two companies of the 58th Regiment (170 rifles 
under the command of Captain Morris), three companies 
of the 92nd Gordon Highlanders (180 rifles commanded by 
Major Hay), and 64 men of the Naval Brigade under 
Commander Romilly — a total force of 554 men. The men 
carried 70 rounds of ammunition, three days' rations, great 
coats and blankets, but no water. At ten o'clock they 
marched off in the darkness in perfect silence, and no one 
but Sir George Colley, who commanded in person, knew 
their destination. As the men got accustomed to the 
darkness the great mass of one of the huge spurs of the 
Drakensberg range, called by the natives " Ama juba," and 
by the Boers Spitzkop," could be seen looming up against 

T 
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the Bky line, and tlie little force by and bye turned into 
the hill path which led to the base of this mountauL At 
the base two companies of the 60th and one of the High- 
landers were detached to keep up communication, and then 
it was found it was the intention of the G^eral to seize the 
moimtain top, which was used as a look-out post by the 
Boers. With 200 men left behind the fighting force was 
now reduced to 354. 

In the Regimental Records " of the 92nd is a passage 
written by Greneral Sir George Stewart White, V.C., who 
was then senior major of the regiment, which accurately 
describes the position on the top of the hill — ^a plateau 
boimded by a steep brow: — 

The position held against the enemy was a mile in 
circumference. From the centre and crest of this plateau 
the ground sloped downwards towards the brow, so that 
the plateau was exposed to fire from the lower groimd all 
round, but was specially searched out from a ridge not 
included in the position, but which was within easy rifle 
range of its north-west angle. The approaches to the brow 
below were nearly all concealed from the view of the de- 
fenders on the top. The slope of the hill leading up to 
the brow is broken by natural terraces, which run nearly 
roimd the hill, and which afford an enemy, under cover of 
his firing parties placed for the purpose, an opportunity 
of collecting in force on any points and to circuit round 
the hill without coming imder the fire, or even the observa- 
tion, of the defenders." 

It was four in the morning when the leading files of the 
SSth^ worn and exhausted, reached the top ; it was half-past 
five when the last of the Gordons got up. The top of the 
hill was shaped like a saucer, and the little force, of 
roughly 350 men, were placed in an attenuated line round 
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the rim, with a company of the 92nd and another of the 
58th in support One weak picket of the Grordona^ under 
Lieutenant Ian Hamilton, was thrust forward over the rim 
on to the outer slope to keep an eye on the Boer laagers 
far below, while an independent kopje on the north-east 
side was held by Second Lieutenant Hector Macdonald, then 
rejoicing in the glory of his first commission. 

The men were told to rest in their places. The General 
gave no orders for any sort of entrenchments to be thrown 
up ; he repeated as he went the round of the hill, " All I 
ask you is to hold the hill for three days." Then he 
ordered that no one was to fire. And the men lay at their 
posts waiting on — ^they knew not what. About six o'clock 
the fatal Sunday morning dawned, and in the grey light % 
Boer patrol rode unsuspectingly round the base of the hill. 
Then an extraordinary thing happened. A shot was fired 
by a young officer of the 58th. Major Hay rushed towards 
the spot, knowing that the General's orders were that thwe 
should be no firing. He met Colley leaTing the point where 
the smoke could still be seen curling from the muzzle of the 
young officer's rifle, and the General told him that he had 
given permission to fire the shot^ What led Colley to 
change his mind and authorise an act so rash will never be 
known. But the shot told the tale I 

Startled, the Boer patrol galloped back, and soon all the 
camps were like a numb^ of wasps' nests disturbed. But 
there was no confusion, although they knew a march had 
been stolen on them. They sang their morning hymn, 
they took breakfast^ inspanned their waggons, and then 
turned out for battle. About 2,000 men were engaged, but 
the storming party did not number more than 200 men. 
and these stole round the hill under the Naval Brigade's 
position, and then climbed quietly up, quite out of sight of 
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the defenders. They gradually worked round till they 
were under the Gordons' position, and climbed up step by 
step, unsuspected by any but Lieutenants Wright and 
Hamilton of the Gordons, and these officers went to Colley 
and said that without being entrenched it was impossible 
to hold the position with so few men ; but his reply was 
the same : " Hold the place for three days ! 

It was now about twelve o'clock. The Boers had made 
all their dispositions ; the ridge commanding the position, 
and not included in it, referred to by Sir Greorge White, waa 
occupied ; every available bit of hill brow affording cover 
waa seized, and then — ^the murder commenced I Fire was 
opened from every available point of vantage, and the 
plateau was swept by a galling and incessant fire. The 
defenders, who had already blazed away most of their 
ammunition at the empty air, now found their pouches 
becoming empty, and no enemy whom they could hit in 
sight. Men were falling all round, and cries of maddened 
despair arose from the baffled troops. Too late now Colley 
rushed with Romilly to find a place where they might 
entrench. Romilly was shot dead by the General's side, 
who returned to the middle of the line to abide events. 

Appeals were made for an order to charge, but Colley 
refused to give his sanction. Ian Hainilton's little picket 
of Highlanders were unable to withstand the weight of the 
enem/s advance, and fell back on the rim of the saucer 
with the Boers piping lead into them at close quarters. 
Of the 17 men under Hamilton 12 were shot dead. The 
young subaltern rushed up to the General : " I hope you'll 
forgive my impetuosity, but will you let. the Gordon High- 
landers charge with the bayonetl " " No presumption, 
young gentleman," was Coney's cool answer, "we'll let 
them charge us, and then we'll give them a volley and a 
charge." But Colley waited in vain, for the Boers had no 
intention of playing into his hand. 
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Let the Gordon's Records" take up the melancholy 
story — 

The Boer parties now nearly surrounded the hill. The 
few men left in support, chiefly sailors and 58th men, were 
brought up towards the western face, but were halted short 
of the position from which our men had already been driven. 
Then the Boers appeared on the western brow in force, and 
there established took the north face in flank and reverse, 
and rendered it untenable. Almost immediately they also 
appeared on a kopje, the highest point of the hill, and 
the defenders, taken in flank, rear, and fronts fell 
rapidly." 

It was now only a question of time when the whole hill 
would be searched by the enemy's fire, and the whole de- 
fending force shot down. 

The Boers, with shouts of triumph, swarmed up the sides 
of the hill, and made several desperate attempts to carry 
the position with a rush. Each time, however, they were 
driven back with the bayonet In the height of the terrible 
conflict the valour of the Gordon Highlanders became con- 
spicuous. A band of 150 brave fdlows — ^most of whom 
were Highlanders — stood stubbornly together. Thrice the 
Boers hurled their strength against them, and thrice they 
were hurled back. But the brave fellows were going down 
every instant. Here fell Colour-Sergeant Fraser, of the 
Gordons, and many another who had for long years, and 
in not a few batUes, upheld the honours of the grand old 
regiment. 

But hard fighting was of no avail. The devoted band waa 
outnumbered and over-matched. The carnage was fear- 
ful. Maodonald held his kopje till eight of his 18 men 
were shot and every other, save himself, wounded. Nearer 
and nearer came the fatal cordon of death. The Boers at 
last reached the men who held the true front ; the latter 
brought their bayonets to the charge, but the Dutchmen, 
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from without striking distance, shot down where they stood 
all save three. With General Colley there were barely 100 
men of the main body left. All at once Sir George was 
seen to throw his arms above his head and fall dead, shot 
through the brain. 

All was now lost, and when the order to retire was given 
only 60 er 70 survived. Had they stayed longer they must 
have been annihilated. How murderous was the fire dur- 
ing the laat minutes of the fight may be judged from the 
experience of Ian Hamilton, told by Winston Churchill — 

Hamilton saw a figure scarcely ten yards away aiming at 
him, and raised the rifle he found himself somehow 
possessed of to reply. Both fired simultaneously. The 
British officer went down with his wrist smashed to pieces. 
He rose again ; the rear crest was near. The last of the 
fugitives were streaming over it. One dash for liberty I 
Before the distance was covered his tunic was cut by one 
bullet, his knee by another, and finally, a splinter of rock 
striking him behind the head, brought him down half- 
stimned to the ground — ^luckily behind the shelter of a 
small rock.'' When the prisoners were collected the Boers 
looked at Hamilton, who was covered with blood from head 
to foot. " You will probably die," they said, " you may 
go." So he went ; staggered and crawled back to camp, 
but not to die, as the Boers were to know to their cost 
twenty years later. 

To return, however, to the narrative. Ninety-two men 
lay dead on the field, 134 were wounded, many of them 
seriously, and 59 were taken prisoners. Many poor fellows 
who tried to reach the oamp died by the way. Next day, 
under a flag of truce, a burial party went up the hill. One 
of the officers. Lieutenant (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Forbes 
M'Bean, says: — 

" The top of Majuba was a horrid sight. The first thing 
I saw was a long row of dead men — some 40 or 50 of them. 
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Tlure were also numbers of wounded men lying about, 
moit of them frightfully woimded. I went towards the 
edge of the hill where so many of the 92nd had been killed. 
There the grass was a mass of blood and brains and red all 
over. . . . The dead were all shot above the breast ; 
in some men's heads I counted five and six bullet wounds. 
Helmets were riddled. . . . Eventually the grave was 
dug and the men put in three layers, some Boers helping 
us. To the best of my reoollection, we put 75 bodies in. 
We then went further down the hill, collected another 14 
bodies, and buried them there. Five or six of them had 
been alive when we went up in the morning.'^ 

Such was the massacre of Majuba. The Boers behaved 
according to their lights — ^but these did not prevent them 
firing upon the white flag, nor from robbing their insulted 
prisoners of every valuable they possessed. Hector Mac- 
donald both kicked and fisted his captors for their 
insolence. Leaving these points aside there are pertinent 
reflections which cannot be overlooked. Could the disaster 
have been averted? The answer can only be "No, not 
under the conditions under which the battle was fought. " 
Everything was done to invite defeat — a heterogeneous 
force employed, no guns taken, no water ; no entrenchments 
made, and nothing of the project known at Mount Prospect 
camp. Then combat was suiddally invited before Colley's 
force was ready to engage in it. 

The opinion that the position was imtenable is expressed 
by Sir George White in the "Records" from which we 
have quoted. Tet there are others who take the opposite 
view. And these views but add to the condemnation of 
the man who paid for his blunder with his life. It was a 
melancholy disaster— one for which the Boers were less to 
blame than ourselves. One thing alone there is no cause 
to regret — ^the valour of the soldiers^ officers and men, and 
especially of the gallant Gordons, who fought with all the 
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determination if not with the success of their forefathers 
at Quatre Braa. 




Gbanitb Mokumknt to GoBCOSr HlOHLANDBRB (in Duthie Park^ Aberdeen}. 
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THE HIGHUND BRIGADE AT TEI^EL^KEBIR. 

HE chief interest of the Egyptian campaign of 1882 hes 
in the decisiva action at Tel-el-Kehir. Here the 
trained soldiers of Britain met the trained Egyptians, 
and put them utterly to the rout. All the advantages of 
numhers and position lay with the soldiers of Arahi, but the 
domination of race asserted itself; the unconquerable determi- 
nation of the British to win carried them over every obstacle. 

It was a brilliant array of Britain's strength that marched 
over the sandy waste towards Tel-el-Kebir^ where 30,000 
Egyptians awaited the attack. Grenadiers and Goldstreams, 
with other distinguished regiments of the line, Household 
Cavalry, Lancers, Batteries of Artillery, a strong force of 
Engineers, dusky warriors from India, mounted and on foot 
— ^i^e flower, indeed, of the Imperial army, 14,000 strong. 
And what is of chief consequence to us, a genuine Highland 
Brigade was included in the force. Once more, as at the 
Alma, the 42nd — ^Duncan Macpherson of Gluny commanding 
— marched side by side with the 79th, and to these were 
added the 75th (the newly united 1st Battalion of the 
Gordon Highlanders) and the gallant 74th, a regiment with 
a proud record of brilliant deeds. It had fought under 
Wellington at Assaye shoulder to shoulder with the 79th, 
suffering terrible loss. It had gone through the long series of 
Peninsular battles, and its old flags bear inscriptions which 
tell of the glorious victories it had helped to win. For the 
conspicuous heroism of the regiment at Assaye leave was 
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givon it to carry three colours — a distinction, we believe, per- 
mitted to but one other regiment in the British army. It had 
worthily sustained its honours in the Kaffir war, and had con- 
tributed its quota to the brave of undying memory who stood 
ndth Colonel Seton — erect, calm, and obedient to discipline — 
on the deck of the ill-fated Birkenhead while she sank into 
the depths of the Indian Ocean. The Highland Brigade 
formed part of the 2nd Division, which was under the 
command of lieutenant-General Sir K B. Hamley, and the 
Brigadier was one whom the 42nd Highlanders at least knew 
well, and of whom they were proud — Migor-General Sir 
Archibald Alison. He had served with the 72nd in the 
trenches of Sebastopol ; the friend of Sir Colin Campbell and 
attached to his staff, he had watched the 93rd at Lucknow 
hurl itself against the Secundra-Bagh and the Shah Nu^if, 
and although severely wounded, had written in terms of 
glowing eloquence of the deeds done that day; he had stood 
by Sir Colin's deathbed and received from the dying wamor 
the sword of honour which his father — ^the distinguisihed 
historian of Europe — in the name of the people of Glasgow had 
presented to the famous leader of the Highland Brigade; and 
he had led the 42nd to victory through the dense jungle 
in the famous rush on Coomassie. 

At length the British troops neared the enemy's position. 
Arabi had tried to stem the advancing tide at T^imgiMariTi ^ 
but Sir Gerald Graham had hurled him back from his front 
after hours of hard fighting, during which it was found how 
stubbornly the Egyptians could do battle. Drury Lowe 
completed their route by a fierce charge of his heavy Cavalry 
Brigade. On the night of the 12th of September the British, 
army was five miles distant from Tel-el-Kebir. Then Sir 
Garnet Wolseley gave the crucial order. The army was at 
1 A.M. to march in the darknesp of the night right up to the 
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trenches of the enemy without firing a shot, then carry them 
by storm the moment they were reached, which it was calcu* 
lated would be before daybreak. It was a daring undertaking, 
this marching of a large body of men across the trackless 
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desert) with nothing to guide them but the stars of heaven. 
" Never," says Mr Cameron, of the Standard^ " did a body 
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of 14,000 men get under arms more quietly. The very orders 
appeared to be given in lowered tones, and almost noiselessly 
the dark column moved o£^ theii footfalls being deadened by 
the sand." The subsequent march and movements of the 
Highland Brigade have been eloquently chronicled by Sir 
Archibald Alison, who told the story of Tel-el-Kebir at a 
public gathering in Glasgow, where he received a swoid 
of honour, and by Lieutenant Greneral Hamley, who is known 
as wielding a most accomplished pen. Both of these dis- 
tinguished soldiers speak chiefly of the conduct of the troops 
under their own command, and from them, responsible 
officers, and eye-witnesses we shall now largely quote: — 
Our instructions, generally stated," writes General Hamley 
in a paper contributed to the Nineteenth Century^ " were to 
march on till we should come upon the enemy, and then 
to attack with the bayonet; and, the better to 'ensure the 
execution of this, I had directed that the Highland Brigade 
should not load. There was no moon, and the night would 
have been pitch-dark but for the stars. It was decided, after 
consideration of all contingencies, that my advance should 
begin shortly after half-past one. Accordingly, a little before 
that time I gave instructions to Colonel Ashburnham to move 
forward at a particular moment, and then rode forward to the 
Highland Brigade, which, though it extended half a mile 
across the desert, was not easy to find in the darkness. About 
half-past one it was called to arms, and about ten minutes 
afterwards the march on the enemy began. And here I must 
ask the reader to note that the northern half only of the 
enemy's line was the object of attack. There were no troops 
between my Division and the canal. For some distance 
onward the Engineers had erected a line of telegraph poles 
to guide us, but after they ceased the desert was absolutely 
trackless.'' Says Sir Archibald Alison — The Brigade formed 
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for the march in the order in which it was to attack — ^two lines, 
two deep. The rifles were unloaded, the bayonets unfixed, 
and the men warned that only two signals would be given — 
a word to ' fix bayonets,' a bugle sound * to storm.' I never 
felt anything so solemn as that night march, nor do I believe 
that any one who was in it will ever forget it. No light but 
a faint star; no sound but the slow measured tread of the 
men on the desert sand. Just as the first tinge of light 
appeared in the east a few rifle shots fired out of the darkness 
showed that the enemy's outposts were reached. The sharp 
click of the bayonets then answered the word * to fix' — a few 
minutes more of deep silence, and then a blaze of musketry 
flashed across our front, and passed far away to each flank, by 
the light of which we saw the swarthy faces of the Egyptians, 
surmounted by their red tarbooshes, lining the dark rampart 
before us. I never felt such a relief in my life. I knew 
then that Wolsele/s star was bright, that the dangerous zone 
of fire had been passed in the darkness, that all had come 
now to depend on a hand-to-hand struggle." 

Then the British bugles rang out, and with lusty cheers 
the Highlanders broke into the charge. "Without a 
moment's pause or hesitation," writes General Hamley, 

the ranks sprang forward in steady array. Their dis- 
tance from the blazing line of entrenchment was judged 
to be about a hundred and fifty yards. In that interval 
nearly two hundred men went down, the 74th on the left 
losing five officers and sixty men before it got to the ditch. 
This obstacle was six feet wide and four deep, and beyond 
was a parapet of four feet liigh." 

"On the right of the Brigade," continues Alison, "the 
advance of the Black Watch was arrested, in order to detach 
some companies against a strong redoubt, the Artillery from 
which was now in the breaking light playing heavily on 
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General Graham's Brigade and our own advancing grma. So 
earnest weie the Egyptian gunners here that they were 
actually bayoneted after the redoubt had been entered from 
the rear whilst still working their pieces. Thus it came about 
that) from both the flank battalions of the Brigade being 
delayed, the charge straight to their front of the Gordon and 
Cameron Highlanders in the centre caused these to become 
the apex of a wedge thrust into the enemy's line. The 
advance of these battalions was stoutly opposed by the 
Egyptians of the 1st or Guard Regiment^ who fell back 
sullenly before them, and our men also suffered heavily from 
a severe flank fire from an inner Une of works. Here one of 
those checks occurred to which troops are always liable in a 
stiff fight, and a small portion of our line, reeling beneath the 
flank fire, for a moment fell back. It was then a goodly 
sight to see how nobly Sir Edward Hamley, my division 
leader, threw himself amongst the men, and amidst a yety 
storm of shot led them back to the front. Here, too, I must 
do justice to the Egyptian soldiers. I never saw men fight 
more steadily. Retiring up a line of works which we had 
taken in fliank, they rallied at every re-entering angle, at 
every battery, at every redoubt, and renewed the fight Foux 
or five times we had to close upon them with the bayonet^ 
and I saw these men fighting hard when their officers were 
flying. At this time it was a noble sight to see the Gordon 
and Cameron Highlanders now mingled together in the oon- 
f uaion of the fight, their young officers leading with waving 
swords, their pipes screaming, and that proud smile on the 
lips and that bright gleam in the eyes of the men which you 
see only in the hour of successful battle. At length the 
summit of the gentle slope we were ascending was reached, 
and we looked down upon the camp of Arabi lying defence- 
less before us." 
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With the chaiacteiifltic modesty of a true soldier, General 
Alison notices the heroism of another, but takes no thought 
of his own. While he dwells with pleasure on the goodly 
sight'* of (General Hamley leading the men to the front in the 
thick of the fight, it is left to (General Hamley to tell how his 
Brigadier behaved, and how in the front line, along with the 
Colonel of the 79th, was Sir Archibald Alison on foot. 
Brave leaders these of brave men — ^fit soldiers to lead to 
victory the Highland Brigade ! 

The victory of Tel-el-Kebir was gained in a short half-hour. 
The battle was fought and won ore yet the dawning morning 
had broken into daylight^ and the flash of the hot fire main- 
tained during its continuance was one of the means by which 
what was going on could be seen. It was thus a difficult 
matter to correctly apportion praise or to single out men or 
corps who behaved with conspicuous distinction. But in 
this instance the death roll telk too eloquently who had the 
stiffest of the fight. The total British loss was 54 killed and 
340 wounded. The losses of the 2nd Division, of which the 
Highland Brigade was the front or fighting line, were 258 
killed and wounded, of whom 23 were officers. And, as 
General Hamley says, any one interested in the question 
can, by referring to the lists of casualties, and comparing these 
with the losses of other bodies of troops, ascertain by that 
simple test on whom fell the brunt of the fighting." It fell 
on the Highland Brigade. Behind their point of attack the 
dead lay thickest, and the position presented the greatest 
difficulties. Honour has already been done to the memory of 
young Donald Cameron (of the Cameron Highlanders), the 
Caise braes ploughman, who was, in the words of the Standard 
correspondent, 'Hhe first man to mount the trenches and the 
second man to faU." The period at which this young hero 
was slain was one that told heavily on the Highlanders. 
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The Egyptians weie fighiixig with the fary of desperation ; 
the trenches were deep and steep, and the climbing mass 
of officers and men were a ready mark for Arabi's sharp- 
shooters. M^jor Colville and lieutenant SomerviUe, of tho 
Jithr went down, with young Lieutenants McNeill and 
Qraham-Stirling, of the Black Watch ; and Captain Hutton, 
the Brigadier's A.D.C. ; and Blackburn, Malcolm, and 
M'Dougal], of the Cameron Highlanders, were wounded. 
Captain Coveny — poor Coveny, since killed at Kirbekan 
—was also wounded, along with Captains Brophy — since 
drowned in the Nile — ^Fox, and Cumberland, of the 
Black Watch, and Midwood and Casey, of the 74th.* 
Sergeant-Migor McNeill, of the Black Watch, one of the most 
popular and estimable men in the regiment^ and a splendid 
soldier, also fell, pierced by three bullets, after his claymore 
had sent six of the enemy to their account. And many a 
good man of the rank and file was struck out of the muster 
tolL " Yet^" wrote Cameron, of the Standard^ it was after 
these outer trenches were carried that the greater part of the 
casualties occurred. A few feet only in front of one of the 
bastions six men of tho 74th were lying, heads and bayonets 
pointed forward ; while just in front of them, shot through 
the head, was the body of young Lieutenant Hume Somer- 
ville, who was evidently leading them on when a volley laid 
them all low." But the loss of the enemy was greater. At 
some of the bastions," says the same correspondent, "the 
resistance, although unavailing, was desperate, the Egyptians 
being caught as in a trap by the rapidity of our advance, and 
defending themselves to the last. At these points the enemy 
lie dead in hundreds, while only here and there a Highlander 
lies stretched among them, lying face downwards, as if shot 
in the act of charging. In several places I counted from 

* Uent B. G. Brooks. Ist Gordon Hiffhlanderi, was also Ulled, and lient 
A. Graham Hrie mortally wounded in the engagement. 
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thirty to fifty lying in heaps, and they lay in rows where the 
42nd, getting in flank, enfiladed the lines they were holding 
against an attack in front." 

When resistance seemed at an end, the officeis called out 
for a short halt, as necessary after so rapid an advance. 
"But," says Hamley, ''just then Arabi's camp, occupying 
all the flat ground between us and the canal, was visible 
just below us, the last occupants escaping as a shell or two 
from the guns burst near; a body of his Cavaliy was also 
forming near the tents, some of its officers riding forward as 
if to lead a charge upon us ; and, pointing to these, I called 
on the men to make another eflbrt and complete their work. 
They responded cheerily, and went right tlux)ugh the camp, 
capturing all the tents standing, with immense quantities of 
forage and provisions, and herds of loaded camels ; while the 
Cavalry, its movement probably accelerated by a well-pitched 
shell or two, turned and galloped off." In the other parts of 
the field the same success had attended the British arms, and 
now the Cavalry, under Drury Lowe, was dashing over the 
country cutting and slashing at the fleeing fugitives. The 
splendid fighting qualities displayed and admirable discipline 
maintained by the Highlanders excited the admiration of 
General Hamley. In the Nineteenth Ckniury article, already 
quoted from, he says : — The Scottish people may be satisfied 
with the bearing of those who represented them in the land 
of the Pharaohs. No doubt any very good troops, feeling 
that they were willing, would have accomplished the final 
advance; but what appeared to me exceptional are — ^firstly, 
the order and discipline which marked that march by night 
through the desert ; and, secondly, the readiness with which 
the men sprang forward to storm the works. The influence 
of the mareh had been altogether of a depressing kind — the 
dead silence, the deep gloom, the funereal pace, the unknowm 

U 
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obstacles and enemy. They did not know what was in fronts 
but neither did they stop to consider. There was not the 
slightest sign that the enemy was surprised — ^none of the 
clamour, shouts, or random firing which would hare attended 
a sudden call to arms. Even very good troops at the end of 
that march might have paused when suddenly greeted by 
that burst of fire, and none but exceptionally good onea 
could have accomplished the feats I have mentioned." 

The capture of Tel-el-Kebir was no mean feat in modem 
warfare. The numbers engaged brought it within the 
category of important battles; the numbers killed proved 
how fiercely the battle had been contested. 

The performances of the Seaforth ELighlanders (72nd) 
attached to General Herbert Macpherson's Brigade have not 
fallen within the scope of our narrative of the work of the 
Highland Brigade. Yet the 72nd did good work in the cam- 
paign. They were the hardened heroes who had done the 
march from Cabul to Candahar, and had little more than 
landed from the East when 200 of them advanced and engaged 
the enemy at Chaloufife. Their dash and coolness carried the 
day ; the place was captured, the enemy was routed, leaving 
over 100 dead and wounded, and the waters of the Sweet 
Water Canal were allowed to flow. The regiment continued 
its advance with the Indian contingent, porfomxing its full 
share of the hard toil and harassing duties. In the final dash 
on the enemy at Tel-el-Kebir it charged with all the fiery 
enthusiasm which had marked the conduct of the " Albany's** 
at the Feiwar Kotal, Cabul, and Candahar; and, ably led by 
Macpherson, was soon swiftly following the fleeing rebels. 
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THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS IN THE SOUDAN. 

sooner had Arabi Pasha passed off the stage than 
the Mahdi appeared on the scene. Mohammed 
Achmet Shemsedden, to give him his full title, was 
one of the many false prophets of Islam, and as ''the 
Mahdi, Lord of the Age, will shortly himself appear," he 
was desirous of throwing off the yoke of the Khedive. The 
Mahdi first took the field in July, 1881, but he was not 
really troublesome till July, 1882, when he and his Arab 
following fell upon Yussuf Pasha and 6000 Egyptian troops 
and massacred them almost to a man. 

The Soudan is a vast tract of Africa, stretching from 
Egypt on the north to Lake Nyanza on the south, and from 
the Red Sea on the east to Darfur on the west. The country 
extends 1600 miles in one direction and 1300 in another. 
It is practically one vast desert, and at this time the only 
roads were camel tracks. It had neither railways, canals, 
nor, with the exception of the Nile at certain periods of the 
year, navigable rivers. The inhabitants comprise numerous 
nations of different races ; but the brave and warlike Arab 
predominates. Inspired with religious enthusiasm, they 
flocked to the Mahdi's standard in thousands. His emis- 
saries were busy throughout the whole of Egypt. From 
town to town, and village to village, through mosque and 
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bazaar, the simple message, " I am conung — be ready ! " 
passed from mouth to mouth. 

In February, 1883, after various turns of fortune, the 
-whole of the Egyptian forces in the Soudan were almost 
isolated in Kordofan, while the neighbourhood of Suakim 
was swarming with the exultant followers of the Mahdi. 
Colonel Hicks, of the Bombay army, in command of an 
Egyptian force, defeated 5000 Arabs in April, but in Nov- 
ember his force was annihilated by the Mahdi after three 
days' hard fighting. The crushing nature of this blow to 
Hicks' army was not taken advantage of by the MahdL 
The only army which Egypt had ready to place in the 
field was destroyed, and all the country south of Khartoum 
was at his mercy. Khartoum itself was in great peril, and 
reinforcements were urgently demanded from Cairo. The 
Mahdi, however, did not follow up his success. He had 
returned to Obeid after his victory, and here he and his 
followers remained for several weeks, occupied no doubt in 
the interesting task of dividing the spoil. 

In August, 1883, the Mahdi renewed his activity, having 
for an Emir, Osman Digna, who was destined to play an 
active part in the subsequent operations in the Soudan. 
Tokar and Sinkat^ held by Egyptian troops, were sur- 
rounded. Eeinforcements were sent from Cairo under 
General Valentine Baker, but they were composed of natives 
utterly ignorant of the art of war. Many did not know 
how to put a cartridge in their rifles. 

On February 4, 1884, the force marched out from Trinkitat 
on Tokar, but only six miles had been covered when they 
were brought to a halt by the appearance of the Arabs. 
It is not our intention to go into the details of this melan- 
choly affair. Suffice it to say that the Egyptians offered no 
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resistance, and the Soudanese simply slaughtered them by 
hundreds. The force was annihilated almost to a man 
despite the gallant stand made by the European officers. 

The defeat of Baker's force, following as it did the anni- 
hilation of Hicks' army, created a most painful impression 
in England, and the Government decided that a British 
force should be sent to Suakim to rescue the garrison at 
Tokar, for Sinkat had fallen in the interval. 

The expedition was fitted out without loss of time, and 
the command was given to Sir Gerald Graham, and with 
him were Generals Redvers BuUer and Davis. On February 
24 the British square marched out of Trinkitat towards 
Tokar. It was of vastly different calibre to that which had, 
under Baker Pasha only a few weeks previously, broken 
and fled before the Arab rush. In front was the 1st 
Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders, the old 75th, and 
bringing up the rear of the square were the stately ranks 
of the famed Black Watch. On the right of the square 
were the Royal Irish Fusiliers, and on the left the York 
and Lancaster Regiment; Rifles, Marines, and Engineers 
filled up the centre, while guns occupied the corners. At 
eight o*clock in the morning of the 29th of February, the 
square marched out, the line of march being the same as that 
followed by Baker's men in their disgraceful flighty and one 
calculated to shake the nerves of the young soldiers, for 
the way was strewn with skeletons of the killed, bits of flesh 
and scraps of clothing still sticking to the bleaching bones. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock the enemy was found at the 
wells of El Teb, and the square moved to the left flank of the 
position, then made a turning movement^ for the time being 
throwing the Black Watch to the front. Straight at the 
enemy went the square, the Black Watch leading with all its 
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old dash against the Aiab stronghold, which included 
entrenchments, rifle pits, and two old forts armed with 
Krupps and Gatlings. For an hour the enemy had been 
keeping up a fairly well directed fire, and as the square drew 
closer to the weUs the resistance of the Arabs grew more 
fierce and desperate, and men were dropping every few steps. 
The wild Soudanese rushed fiercely on the square, and lunged 
their long sharp spears against the solid ranks of the High- 
landers; some of them even found their way inside ihe 
square, and, hacking and slashing with all their might, were 
bayoneted where they fought. 

The brunt of the Arab onset fell on the Black Watch and the 
Naval Brigade ; but the swarthy warriors could not cope with 
the splendid discipline of the whitef aced soldiers, and had at 
length sullenly to retire. When the main body of the rebels 
was seen drawing off in the direction of Tokar, the Cavalry 
were let loose, and dashed after them, inflicting sad havoc; 
but even in this conflict the Arabs maintained their courage, 
fighting fiercely and doggedly to the death. The losses of 
the enemy were estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000, while that 
of the British Force was 31 killed and 142 wounded — the 
wounded including Baker Pacha and CJolonel Bumaby. The 
Arabs were thoroughly defeated, Tokar was occupied, and the 
force retired to Suakim, from which base it was intended 
to operate westward against the forces of Osman Digna. 

The battle of Tamai which followed proved one of the most 
trying engagements in which a British Force had ever engaged. 
On the morning of the 13th of March 1884, the British 
troops marched out from Baker^s zareba in double square, the 
Second Brigade, under (General Davis, being composed of the 
42nd Highlanders and 65th Segiment, guns being in front 
and the Marines in the rear. This square advanced firing 
against the enemy, who were evidently in strong force in 
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front, and occupying ground well suited to afford cover and 
concealment. At length the crowd of Arabs in front 
thickened, and they began to rush upon the square, the right 
flank of which was skirted by a deep nullah. The 42nd 
first half-battalion were ordered to charge, and as they did so 
straight ahead, and not where the enemy was strongest, a 
wild yelling suddenly arose from the nullah on the right, and 
hordes of Arabs were seen suddenly springing up from their 
conceftlment^ and rushing furiously against the flank, now 
unfortunately opened by the charging movement in front. 
On crowded the Arabs, and the flank and front opened 
a furious fire to check their wild advance. But it was futile. 
Suddenly a confused roar rose above the din of conflict^ and 
it took but a glance from onlookers to see that something was 
sadly wrong. The wild Hadendowas had reached the square, 
and were forcing it back. The open gap in the forma- 
tion had been discovered by the enemy, and they had got 
inside, slashing and spearing with all their fury. The 
fighting grew desperate. British officers and men saw the 
disaster that was facing them, and strove their utmost to 
retrieve the day. But the Blue-jackets, driven back, lost 
their guns, and the front and right flank of the square were 
beginning to press on the rear ranks. Inside, every man, of 
whatever rank and profession, joined in the fight. There was 
no stampede, no rout. The 65th and the Highlanders were 
falling back, but they were fighting every inch of the way, 
and every man conquered or died with his face to his savage 
foe. A correspondent^ who had been in Baker^s ill-fated 
square at £1 Teb, thought he saw the same picture again 
presented to his eye, but he recognised the difference. 
Instead of faltering, cringing Egyptians fleeing before the 
naked howling Arabs, here were valiant British soldiers, 
fighting for honour and country, bearing themselves ni^oudly 
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in the diie conflict 3 and with their passions thoroughly roused 
and the battle fervour bounding in their veins, they buffeted 
with fist and foot^ and struck with butt and steel the despe- 
rate fanatics, who crawled and dodged, leaped and yelled, 
and slashed in and around the square. 

"The spectacle,*' wrote the correspondent of the DaUy 
Nem^ " did not so much terrify as exercise a weird, terrible 
fascination. I do not suppose that either I, or anyone else 
who witnessed it, will often again see its equal for magnifi- 
cence. Though retreating, our men literally mowed down 
their assailants. In the smoke and dust of the battle, amid 
the bright gleam of their myriad spearheads, the semi-nude^ 
brown-skinned, black, shaggy-haired warriors were foiling 
down in scores. Of all the savage races of the world none 
are more desperately brave than the Soudan Arabs, who were 
breaking upon our ranks like a tempestuous sea. At last the 
pressure of the front upon the rear became so great that those 
of us who were mounted were for a few moments too tightly 
wedged together to be able to move ; but we felt the collapse 
was only temporary." During the conflict many deeds of 
personal valour were performed. Bennet Burleigh, the 
intrepid war correspondent of the DaUy Tdegrajph^ mentioned 
some of these. " One private," he says, " ran at a furious 
Arab, and bayoneted him so violently that his rifle point 
actually entered the man's body, and the private dragged the 
wounded man along before he could withdraw the weapon. Of 
twenty men of the Black Watch who were in the first charge 
up to the nullah's edge only three survived the terrible con- 
flict. These twenty did not fire their weapons, but used the 
cold steel and the butt-end of their muskets. The fighting 
was far too close and fierce in this miUe to allow the men 
withdrawing their cartridges and so keeping up a fire. Two 
powerful Highlanders, Jamie Adams and Donald Fraser, 
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made a dozen foemen bite the dust before they themselves 
fell from loss of blood and the severity of their wounds. A 
horseman on a grey charger, who was ascertained to have 
been Osman Digna's cousin, Sheikh Mahomed, struck wildly 
at Private Drummond while that gallant soldier was bayonet- 
ing an Arab. Though stunned by the blow, Drummond 
rallied, and killed the Sheikh. As Drummond was engaged 
fighting the Sheikh, another Arab rushed at him, only to 
be shot by Drummond's chum, Kelly, who himself was 
instantly killed.'' 

"All our officers," wrote an officer of the Black Watch 
to a friend at home, " fought like devils, and how we lost 
only one I cannot tell. €rod is good, and must have put 
His shield around them. The Colonel is a splendid man ; 
he shot two Arabs dead, and would have shot more only 
the Government ammunition missed fire. An Arab threw 
a spear, and this passed the Colonel ; another threw a stone, 
wounded him on the head and knocked off his helmet^ and 
he was bareheaded under a burning sun till gallant Norman 
MacLeod gave him his helmet and wrapped a cloth round 
his own head. When we rallied and formed line I imagined 
I must be the only officer alive, but to my joy we all met ; 
old Charlie Eden as cool as if on partridge shooting ; little 
Brophy lame, but pretending to be sound ; Sandy Kennedy 
with his eyeglass in his eye and his wife*s watch round 
his neck; Bald, a gigantic subaltern, sweating, with a 
sailor's hat on (he had lost his helmet) ; Sir John M^eod's 
son, Duncan, wounded; old Bob Coveney smiling with 
confidence; and Norman MacLeod with his firm lips; 
Speid looking as calm as a judge; and young Macrae, an 
Ai^yleshire lad who had only joined us the day before, 
armed with a spear. All our officers had hand-to-hand 
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fightB with the Arabs, who pulled the kilts off our men. 
One of them tore the green ribbons off mine, but I killed 
him." 

The officer referred to in this extract as lost was Major 
Aitken, in attempting to save whom Bonald Eraser died 
fighting to the last But while the Black Watch lost only 
one of its officers, it had to deplore the death of no fewer 
than eight of its sergeants — ^M'Lay, Eraser, Campbell, Beid, 
Duncan, Gray, Johnstone, and King. 

At length the grand example of our officers and the heroic 
determination of the men checked the fearful onslaught. 
The tide of the movement turned. Shoulder to shoulder 
the 42nd and 65th first stood firm, then advanced against 
the enemy, slowly at firsts then quicker as they felt the 
triumph of conquest rekindle within their breasts. Then 
their wild cheers rose on the air above the roar of musketry ; 
the crisis had passed ; the Hadendowas were beaten. 

The 1st Battalion of the Gordon EUghlanders formed 
half of the front and the whole of the right face of the ^ 
Brigade square, commanded by Sir Redvers Buller. "No 
living thing,*' says Charles Lowe, in Battles of the Nine- 
teenih Century, " could long remain in front of Buller with 
his triune Scottish Gordons, Royal Irish, and English Bifles. 
The losses of the Gordons and the other corps comprising 
the 1st Brigade were happily not severe, which was no 
doubt due to the fact that the body of the enemy who 
attacked them had to pass over about 250 yards of 
moderately open ground, under a steadily aimed rifle fire 
which the Highlanders delivered with great coolness. 

In that terrible few minutes the column lost heavily — 
109 killed and 111 wounded; but 3,500 Ar^bs had at the 
same time sacrificed their lives. The J)aUy Telegraph made 
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the Aiab loss at 4,000 killed and 6,000 wounded — an over- 
estimate. Few or no prisoners were taken. To the 
British loss the Black Watch contributed no fewer than 
90 casualties of all ranks. 

There were many feats of undoubted heroism performed 
during the short engagement, but that of Private T. 
Edwards, of the Black Watch, stands out by itself. A 
Naval officer and bluejacket in chaige of a Gatling gun 
had been killed, and Edwards single-handed defended the 
gun and some mules against the wild rush of a dozen 
Soudanese. Edwards fought splendidly, and after bayonet- 
ting two Arabs and himself receiving a spear wound he 
succeeded in reaching the ranks with his precious charge of 
ammunition. His achievement gained him the much- 
coveted Victoria Cross. 
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THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS IN THE SOUDAN 
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HEN the British Government decided upon the 



abandonment of the Soudan early in the year 



1884, General Gordon was entrusted with the 
task of extricating the Egyptian garrisons scattered 
throughout the country. His instructions were to 
"report on the military situation in the Soudan and 
on the measures which it might be advisable to take 
for the security of the Egyptian garrisons, and for the 
safety of the European population in Khartoum." Gordon 
Left Cairo on January 26th, 1884, and arrived at Khartoum 
on February 18 th. Twelve days later he found he could 
not extricate himself, and he telegraphed to Cairo, " I have 
no option about staying at Khartoum : it has passed out 
of my hands." Almost daily he sent appealing messages 
for troops to be sent up ; but all was in vain. The British 
Government refused until too late to send the assistance so 
urgently needed, for it was not till the 28th of August that 
the British Government announced that Lord Wolseley 
was to command an army for the relief of Khartoum by the 
Nile route. 

It is not our intention either to call in question the 
blundering of the Government in this matter, or to follow 
the different columns step by step on their unsuccessful 
march to Khartoum. We shall pass over the fight at Abu 
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Klea, where brave Fred Bumaby was killed, and the combat 
at Metemmeh, where Sir Herbert Stewart was wounded, 
unhappily, never to recover. Oiu- task lies with the river 
column, which was meanwhile toiling up the Nile under 
the command of Major-General William Earle. In this 
column were the Black Watch, eager to get once more into 
close quarters with their foemen of Tamai and El Teb. In 
the meantime, it may be here mentioned. Sir Charles 
Wilson had reached Khartoum, to find it in the hands of 
the enemy, and Gordon no more. The Government^ how- 
ever, decided to onish the Mahdi despite the fall of Khar- 
toum, and to General Earle fell the honour of inflicting 
the first punishment on the rebel hordes. 

After eighteen weary days, in which they covered only 
as many miles. Earless troops came to close quarters with 
the enemy at Kirbekan on the morning of the 10th 
February. Every man was eager and spilling for a fight. 

The Arabs were posted behind the crests of several rocky 
hillocks, and towards these advanced the Black Watch and 
Staffordshires in skirmishing ord^. Says Wolseley in his 
despatch — The Black Watch advanced over rocks and 
broken ground upon the koppies (or hills), and after having 
by their fire in the coolest mann^ driven off a rush of the 
enemy, stormed the position under a heavy fire." A most 
desperate struggle had taken place before this. The foe 
were firing with murderous precision from behind every 
rock and boulder, and driven to bay by the determined 
onslaught of the Highlanders, they sold their lives dearly. 
The black granite under foot became red and slippery with 
the blood of Highlander and Arab alike ; the advance being 
rendered still more difficult by piles of ghastly corpses and 
hxmdreds of groaning and dying wounded. The Arabs now 
made dash after dash at the guns, which had come into 
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action ; but as often were they sent hurling back on their 
rocky defences. 

Two oompanies of the Black Watch descended a rocky 
ridge on the right front, and espied numbers of the enemy 
making their way across the Nile 600 yards distant. Earle 
ordered these two companies of the 42nd to cut off the 
retreat of the Arabs in this direction. Accompanied by a 
company of the Staffords, they quickly advanced on the 
koppie nearest the Nile, and driving out and killing the 
rebels there to the last man, they quickly secured the posi- 
tion. Nothing remained now but to attack the main posi- 
tion from its rear face by the main body of the Highlanders 
and the Staffords, who, in company fronts were posted 
about 400 yards away. ''For this assault," says Charles 
Lowe in "Battles of the Nineteenth Century," "the order 
was about to be given when a body of the Arabs, one of 
whom bore a banner, the rest being armed with swords and 
spears, boldly rushed down from the heights in front and 
charged towards the nearest companies of the Black Watch, 
under Colonel Green. The Highlanders, though standing 
in line as at Balaclava, never budged, but met their 
assailants with such a withering fire that those who were 
not mowed down by the bullets of the Martini-Henrys 
turned and fled towards the river." 

The crucial moment of the fight had now come ; it was 
the turn of Earless men to deliv^ a counter-assault. The 
pipers struck up " The Campbells are Coming," and with 
a wild triumphant cheer the Black Watch dashed up the 
hill. Bayonets flashed in the sun, and many an Arab 
roUed over never to move again. In this encounter the 
Black Watch lost brave Bob Covency, its popular Lieut.- 
Colonel, while Lieutenant-Colonel Waucbope fell severely 
wounded. 
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After the battle was lost and won, Greneral Earle, the 
brave leader of the victorious troops, met his fate. He 
attempted to enter a hut^ although warned by a sergeant 
of the Black Watch that it was full of Arabs, and was shot 
dead on the threshold. He did not die unavenged, for the 
enraged soldiers set fire to the hut, and the occupants, 
some 25 Arabs, were all burned or shot down. This 
brought the fight at Eirbekan to an end after a five hours' 
conflict. The extent of the Arab death-roll waa never 
known. "It is diflficult to estimate the enemy's loss," 
wrote Lord Wolseley, "but their dead are lying thick among 
the rocks and in the open. Scarcely any can have escaped." 
Our own losses were General Earle, Colonels Covency and 
Eyre, and seven non-commissioned officers and men, with 
80 of all ranks wounded. 

The Ist Battalion of the Gordons also took part in this 
harassing expedition, but it was not lucky enough to arrive 
at Eirbekan in time for the action. It, however, accom- 
panied the river column through all its arduous ascent of 
the Nile to within twenty miles of Abu-Hamid, where the 
whole column received orders to turn back. The brave 
Camerons had perhaps the most arduous, and certainly 
most thankless, task of all. At Eoshay they formed the 
solitary barrier between the Arab hordes and Egypt. They 
fought firmly and well, perhaps earning less than their 
share of the glory, but performing nevertheless a very full 
share of trying and hazardous duty. 

The fight at Eirbekan exhausts our interest in the 
Soudan, so far as this campaign is concerned. Two de- 
cisive engagements were fought outside Suakim at Hasheen 
(March 20) and Tofrek (March 22), but the kilted regiments 
took part in neither. 

The desert column returned to Eorti after Eirbekan; 
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and the entire expeditionary army again assembled at the 
point where it had only two months previously split up 
into two divergent forces. Lord Wolseley warmly praised 
it for the heroism and endurance it had shown throughout 
in the vain effort to save General Gordon. " No greater 
honour/' he said, " can be in store for me than that of 
leading you, please God, into Khartoum before the year 
is out. . . . but for the moment we must content our- 
selves with preparations for the autumn advance." The 
" autumn advance " never came to pass, however ; in May 
the British Government decided to withdraw most of the 
troops from the Soudan ; and after a farewell inspection by 
Lord Wolseley the bulk of the army returned home. 
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THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS IN THE SOUDAN 

(Continued), 

^dS^ S was to be expected, the retirement of the Gordon 
Eelief Expedition inspired the Mahdi with the belief 
that the time had now arrived for the fulfilment of his 
divine mission — ^the invasion of Egypt His death in June, 
1885, in no way interfered with the carrying out of the pro- 
gramme he had mapped out, his successor, the Khalifa, 
AbduUah-el-Taaishi, being almost as capable a leader as his 
predecessor. The invasion was begun in June by the 
advance of 10,000 Dervishes in two separate armies on 
Wady Haifa and Abu Hamid. This marked the opening 
of a fresh chapter in the conquest of the Soudan, and one 
that was to be very protracted. Again and again the 
hordes of the Khalifa and the Egyptian forces, under British 
officers, came into conflict, and invariably with the same 
result. On the one side a mass of reckless, fanatical, and 
com-ageous savages ; on the other trained and disciplined 
troops, acting under the orders of a skilful General. In 
conflicts under such conditions everything was in favour 
of the Egyptian army ; and one can only regret the appal- 
ling loss of life which accompanied these engagements. 

This sort of warfare continued for four years, and despite 
the many knockdown blows they had received, the Dervish 
rising appeared to be in no way quelled. Osman Digna 
had in the meantime taken charge of the Khalifa's army, 

X 
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and under his generalship the raids became even more 
persistent. From 1890 to 1896 matters were very quiet 
on the Egyptian frontier, the Dervishes, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional raid, observing a strictly defensive 
attitude. The latter years, however, witnessed a great 
change. The Dongola Expedition, consisting of 9,000 
Egyptian troops, under the Sirdar, Genial Kitchener, was 
despatched. This step ended in the capture of Dongola, 
and the thorough clearing of the province of all Dervishes. 
In 1897 the British Government determined on the re- 
conquest of the Soudan by British money and British 
arms ; and it is here that our real interest in the smaivhing 
of the Khalifa begins, for with the army that advanced on 
Mahmond early the following year were two kilted regi- 
ments — ^the Camerons from Cairo and the Seaiorths from 
Malta. 

The strength of the enemy at this time was 60,000. The 
Khalifa's principal army, numbering upwards of 40,000 
men, was concentrated at Omdurman ; while Mahmond and 
Osman Digna were holding Metammeh with 20,000. 
Opposed to this the Sirdar had an army of 12,000 men — 
the strongest and best equipped that had yet fought under 
the Egyptian standard on the Upper Nile. The Camerona 
and Seaforths were brigaded along with the Lincolns and 
Royal Warwickshires under General Gatacre ; while General 
Sir Archibald Hunter was in command of the Egyptian 
infantry division, and had as Brigadier-Generals Hector 
Macdonald, Maxwell, and Lewis. The little army was well 
supplied with artillery, and had in addition eight squadrona 
of Egyptian cavalry under General Broadwood. 

Mahmond had meanwhile left his stronghold at 
Metammeh and had reached Aliab. On the 19th March 
he and his whole army quitted the latter place, and started 
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across the desert towards the riyer Atbara. The Sirdar's 
force waa encamped only 30 miles off when Mahmond 
crossed the river ; and hj marching his troops further up 
the river Kitchener effectually frustrated the Dervish 
leader's attempt to reach Berber. Mahmond lost no time 
in entrenching and fortifying his position ; while the Sirdar 
formed a zeriba and awaited the attack. The Dervish 
leader, however, had learned the futility of attacking 
British troops in square, and he in turn watched and waited 
for the Sirdar to make a move. This did not at all suit 
Kitchener, as he would have preferred to have met the foe 
in the open. As the Dervishes after a day or two showed 
no sign of attacking, and as he could not afford to sit idle 
with his large army, the Sirdar determined to attack. 

Twenty miles separated the camps, and at five o'clock 
on the evening of April 7 the army marched out to give 
battle. Gatacre with the British Brigade had the post of 
honour and danger on the left, as it was expected that the 
Dervish cavaby would make an attack on this flank. 
About nine the army halted for a few hours' sleep, and at 
one a.m. they again marched off in the white moonlight. At 
a quarter to four the leading squares came in sight of the 
Dervish camp, and a halt was made until the first grey 
touch of dawn would give sufficient light for the final 
advance. 

Mahmond had chosefH his position skilfully. The camp 
was sheltered from distant fire by rising hills, and was 
surrounded by a zeriba of desert thorn piled up and 
twisted, ten feet high and twenty feet across in places. 
There was a second lino of stockades and shelter trenches 
inside with ten guns mounted in pits. After this there 
was a labyrinth of trenches, rifle-pits, mud-huts, and bomb- 
proof shelters — truly a formidable position. 
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The Anglo-Egyptian army wa£ arranged up in a battle 
line over three-quarters of a mile in length ; and shoulder 
to shoulder in a two deep line the troops advanced on the 
Dervish position. The Seaforths and Gamerons, along 
with the Lincolns, were in the front> the dark tartan of 
their kilts standing out boldly in the long array of khaki- 
clad soldiers. 

Once the " advance " was sounded, the Camerons, with 
Colonel Murray at their head, bounded forward for the 
zeriba like hounds off the leash. General Gatacre was the 
first to reach the goal, and seizing the bush with both hands 
he tried to pull it aside. A Dervish rushed upon him with 
a spear, but his orderly, Private Cox of the Cameron^ 
bayonetted the Dervish just in time to save his General's 
life. Openings were quickly made, and the Camerons, 
headed by their olQlcers, dashed into the zeriba. The first to 
enter was Captain Findlay, a young officer of the Camerons, 
six feet two in height ; but, revolver in one hand and sword 
in the other, he had only cleared the first trench when he 
fell mortally wounded. Piper Stewart, of F Company of 
the Camerons, following him, sprang upon an isolated 
mound of earth, and commenced to play ''The March of 
the Cameron Men." He instantly became the target of a 
hundred Dervish rifles, and he fell dead riddled with bullets. 

The trenches were full of Dervishes, and firing was now 
carried on at point blank range on both sides. Major 
Urquhart, of the Camerons, was shot dead by a Dervish 
who was lying behind him in a pile of killed and wounded. 
The Seaforths and the Warwicks had meanwhile got 
through the openings made by the Camerons, and once they 
had got a firm foothold the Dervishes fled towards the 
Atbara river. The Egyptians gallantly performed their 
share of the operations on the right, but they lost heavily 
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before they got inside the inner zeriba. Twenty-six minutes 
after the final order to advance was sounded, the Dervishes 
were in full flight, and the battle of the Atbara was won. 

The Highland regiments suffered severely in the short 
but sharp struggle. The Camerons lost 16 killed and 35 
wounded in that final dash for the zeriba. Major Napier 
was severely wounded with a shot from an elephant gun, 
and ultimately died in Cairo from its effects. The Sear 
forths were also hard hit, the leading company alone losing 
eleven men killed or wounded. Lieutenant Gore, the first 
of the Seaforths to enter the enemy's lines, was shot dead ; 
Captain Baillie was mortally wounded by a bullet that 
shattered the bone of his left leg ; while Colonel Murray 
was shot in the arm by a round bullet from a fowling- 
piece. A unique experience befel Sergeant-Major Mackay, 
also of the Seaforths. A Dervish spearman made a drive 
at him while he was clearing the palisade. The spear 
fortunately only tore the sergeant's kilt, and with pistol 
and claymore the Scotsman immediately dispatched his 
assailant. Piper Mackenzie, of the Seaforths^ was more 
fortunate than Piper Stewart of the Camerons. He was 
hit no fewer than six times, but yet had not a single wound. 
His uniform was torn, and he was bruised in sev^al places, 
but thanks to the bad quality of the Dervish cartridges he 
escaped, as already mentioned, practically unscathed. 
Corporal Laurie, of the Seaforths, was equally lucky. We 
shall, however, leave him to tell his story in his own 
words : — " Before I entered the zeriba," he wrote, " I was 
not struck, but shortly after a bullet took off the toe of 
my left shoe without hitting my foot> the shoe being a 
size too big for easy marching and sleeping at night. Then 
my bayonet was struck and bent over at a right angle. 
Then a shot went through my sleeve, near my left wrist. 
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tearing two holes, but not hurting myself. Then my rifle 
was struck while I was loading, the bullet splintering the 
butt^ and being stopped by an iron bolt which it met 
This bullet would certainly have gone into my body but 
for my rifle being there. Then a nigger in a trendi let 
drive at me with a spear, missed my ribs by an inch, and 
split up my haversack. A bullet then grazed the beck of 
my hand just enough to make it bleed. When I reached 
the river bank, which was nearly perpendicular, a shot 
came from the bottom, about twenty feet below, and a 
little to the left, which caused the wound I am supposed to 
have got. It was so curious that I was paraded before the 
General. It entered through the lid of my right 
ammimition pouch, which was open, went into my right 
coat pocket, smashing a penknife $md two pencils, tore four 
holes in my shirt, made a surface wound two or three inches 
long on my ohest, and came out near my left shoulder 
through my coat and ammunition pouch Inraces. In the 
afternoon I strolled over to the field hospital, and got a 
piece of dressing on, and it has never troubled me since." 

The slaughter, as has already been hinted, was terrible 
in that few minutes of hand-to-hand fighting in the zeriba. 
After the battle was over fully 3,000 Dervish dead were 
counted in and around the camp. The Lee-Enfield 
magazine rifle in the hands of the British Brigade had done 
its work well ; and the cruel dum-dum bullet had proved 
a very effective man-stopper. Over 2,000 prisoners were 
taken, but Osman Digna with 2,000 cavalry made good 
his escape. The total casualties were 72 killed and 409 
wounded, the British Brigade's share being 21 killed and 
90 wounded. 

The Dervishes had been taught a pretty sev^e lesson at 
Atbara, and there was consequently a stop to all raiding 
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on their part. The next move in the drama was enacted 
in July, 1898, when the Sirdar, with his force strengthened 
by two brigades, marched on Omdurman, the sacred eity 
of Mahdism. The Seaforths and Camerons, who had fought 
with so much distinction in the previous engagements, were 
again included in the Sirdar's army ; but as they had not 
the same opportunity of distinguishing themselves on this 
occasion, it is not our intention to describe in detail this 
the final stage of the campaign. The Dervish army, 
60,000 strong, was met outside Omdurman on September 
2nd, and after a fight lasting five hours, the Khalifa's army 
was practically annihilated and his power for ever shattered. 

The Dervishes, as in tbe previous engagements, simply 
rushed to their doom, and their dead numbered no less than 
11,000. The honours of the battle were carried off by 
Brigadier-General Hector Macdonald, to whose masterly 
tactics in the manipulation of his Soudanese troops at a 
critical moment the victory was largely due. The 21st 
Lancers also earned undying fame by charging and cutting 
their way through the Dervish hordes. The charge itself 
was a mistake in tactics, but that fact is now forgotten, 
and the incident is to-^iay looked on as one of the most 
popular episodes of the fight. The Camerons and Seaforths 
were principally engaged in repelling the first fierce, 
fanatical charge of the Dervishes, and this they did with 
their usual barrack-square steadiness and coolness. The 
Camerons had 29 casualties — two men killed and two 
officers, and 25 men wounded ; while the Seaforths had 1 
killed and 17 wounded. 

This ended the Soudan campaign, but before taking 
leave of this subject referenoe must be made to the leader 
whose skilful generalship and magnificent organisation 
made the conquest of the Soudan possible. In 1890 Sir 
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Herbert Eitclieaer was plaoed at the helm of military 
affairs at Cairo ; by 1898 he had fought three campaigns 
and re-conquered the Soudan. A marvellous work this re- 
conquest^ and with consequences so far-reaching for this 
vast region that no man can estimate their yalue for man- 
kind. Not the least part of Kitchener's great work in the 
Soudan was the creation of a Soudanese army out of the 
hordes of sayage foes who in the early eighties opposed our 
arms eyeiywhere in the Soudan. It required tact, 
patienoe, skill, resolution, and resource. But Kitchener 
had them all. For his services he was created Baron 
ELitohener of Khartoum, and awarded a simi of £30,000. 
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Major-General Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 
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THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN. 

HE Chitral campaign of 1895 was one of those little wars 
in which Britain is always more or less engaged. It was 
a small affair in itself, but it derives importance from the 
fact that it was the forerunner of much fierce fighting on 
the North-West Frontier. Chitral — one of the gateways 
of India — ^was added to our Indian Empire when the Sikh 
inyasion was quelled in 1848. At that time the Muscovite 
was afar off ; and the Indian Government contented itself 
with merely guaranteeing protection and assuming the 
suzerainty of the Sikh kingdom. The various rulers 
acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of the Government 
until Umra Khan, the ruler of Bajour, appeared on the 
scene early in the nineties. This personage, who was 
spoken of at the time as ''the most important man 
between Chitral and Peshawar," invaded Chitral — ^not 
without pledge of outside support, it is asserted, if he was 
successful — ^proclaimed himself Mehlar and claimed recogni- 
tion. The answer was war. 

Umra Ehan with his native following attacked the 
scanty garrisons, annihilate a company of the 14th Sikhs, 
and besieged Fort Chitral, into which the Chitral mission 
and their escort had thrown themselves. This was in 
January, 1895, and on the 1st April Sir Robert Low, with 
15,000 men of all arms^ crossed the frontier. Native 
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troops formed the bulk of the little force; the British 
regiments included being the Rojal Rifles, Bedfordshire 
Regiment^ Gordon Highlanders, Scottish Borderers, the 
Buffs, a.nd the Seaiorth Highlanders. The armj marched 
with practically no impedimenta — ^neither tents nor bag- 
gage — ^and pushing through pathless mountains, fording 
rushing rivers, and facing innumerable hardships, Sir 
Robert and his little force came in touch with the enemy 
on April 3rd. 

In far-off England the progress of the expedition was 
watched with grave forebodings. "The bones of the 
expedition," says Major T. Bland Strange, in his account of 
the CMtral campaign, "like those of the first ill-starred 
one to Cabul, were also to whiten the passes. The desperate 
valour of the Mllmen, starvation, Afghan guile, and Russian 
intrigue were to smite us. But the good organisation and 
reticent generalship of Low, the dash of Kelly, the dogged 
defence by Robertson, and the steady courage of our 
troops, falsified pessimist prophecy," 

The Malakand and Shahkot Passes were both held by the 
enemy, but by masterly strategy Low forced the former. 
The hillmen were well posted behind breast-works along 
the faces of the hills 3,000 feet above the valley ; as the 
4th Sikhs began their stiff climb they were met by an 
avalanche of rocks as well as bullets. After four hours 
hard climbing the plucky little native troops at last carried 
the crest at the point of the bayonet. It had cost them 
seven officers wounded, and four Sepoys killed and eleven 
wounded to accomplish the task — a loss remarkably small 
under the circumstances. 

While the Sikhs were toiling manfully up the slopes, the 
Gordons, along with the Scottish Borderers, worked up 
the centre of the pass. The order for the main assault 
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was giyen, and the Gordons, branching off to the rights 
began the ascent. Slowly but surely they naade their way 
up the tortuous and steep hillsides. The Pathan contested 
every step, and many a gallant Gordon bit the dust before 
the crest was reached. Bullets splashed the mud on every 
side of them, but the Highlanders stuck manfully to their 
task, only stopping now and then to haul each other up a 
more than usually precipitous part of the hill. The first 
to reach the top of the ridge was Lieutenant Watt of the 
Gordons. He was set upon by half-a-dozen Pathans. Two 
of them went down under his revolver ; and then as his 
men had not yet reached the last ridge he jumped down 
until a fuller rush could be made. Lieutenant Watt had 
his shoulder strap carried away by a bullet^ which first 
passed through the brain of his corporal. 

A foothold was at last gained on the summit, and the 
Gordons and the Borderers soon cleared the defenders out 
at the point of the bayonet. The worst of the fighting 
was now over, and these two regiments bivouacked on the 
ground they had so gallantly won, while the Bedfords and 
Dogras drove the enemy across the ridge behind Malakand 
into the Swat valley beyond Ehard. Our. casualties were 
8 officers and 61 men. The Swatis on the other hand had 
500 killed and as many wounded. 

The Gordons and the Gurkhas were left to hold the 
Malakand Pass while General Low oontinued his advance. 
Next day a force of 6,000 — composed of the renmant of the 
Malakand defenders and those of the Shahkot — was 
engaged, and on this occasion the Swatis were even more 
severely handled. The guns did most of the damage, the 
gunners sending shell after shell into their huddled masses. 
Three more engagements were fou^t before the way to 
Chitral was clear, and on the 20th of April a litde force, 
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under Colonel Kelly, detached for that purpose, entered 
the besieged town. 

Umra Khan fled to Afghanistan, and in the autumn Sir 
Robert Low and his troops returned to India, their taak 
brilliantly completed. But we stayed in Chitral. A fort 
was built for future emergenciee, while a good road was 
made to it from India. The road was placed in the keeping 
of tribal levies in our pay ; and last, but not least, strong 
posts were established on the Malakand and Chakdara. It 
is well that the reader should know these facts, for this 
region was soon after the so^e of renewed fighting — 
fighting in which the Gay Gordons " did their part nobly, 
and earned undying renown. 
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THE GORDONS AT DARGAI. 

tLEVIOUS to General Low's advance on Chitral, the 
Indian Oovemment thought it necessary to issue a pro- 
clamation to the effect that they had no intention of 
interfering with the tribes or of permanently occupying any 
territory the troops might pass through. This, howev^, 
was not in accordance with the " forward policy " of the 
home Groyemment. The planting of the garrisons and the 
making of the road from Chitral — the next step in the 
" forward policy " — were looked on with feelings of resent- 
ment among the different tribes. They regarded these 
operations as a menace to their independence, and a pre- 
lude to annexation. The result was a general and wide- 
spread rising against the Indian Government of the tribes 
all along the frontier from the Waairi country at its 
southern end right up to the passes leading into Chitral. 
The rising began in the summer of 1897, and the tribes 
were not subdued till the Indian Government had put into 
the field a more powerful army than had been engaged in 
any campaign since the great Mutiny forty years before. 

Fortunately there was no organisation amongst the hill- 
men, so that a simultaneous rising was impossible. What 
happened was a rapid succession of outbreaks at various 
points. The first rising took place among the Waziris in 
the Tochi Valley, then the Swatis, under the Mad Mullah, 
gathered in their thousands, attacked Malakand and 
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blockaded Chakdara. The gairisons fought bravely and 
well, but^ alaa, lost heavily before the Malakand field force, 
under Sir Bindon Blood, effected their relief. But while 
Swat was being pacified the standard of the Holy War 
against the infidel had been raised through the Mohmund, 
the Afridi, and the Orakzai country. The Indian Govern- 
ment took prompt measures to put down this latest rising, 
. and leaving Sir Bindon Blood to pacify the Mohmund, the 
Tirah expeditionary force, under Sir William Lockhart, was 
sent to pimish the Afridis and the Orakzais. 

The home of the Afridis and Orakzais wag in wild and 
almost inaccessible mountain land, aboimding in difficult 
passes and dangerous defiles, while the tribesmen, well 
armed, bold and warlike, were numbered by tens of 
thousands. The Afridis alone were capable of putting 
30,000 men in the field, of whom at least a half were armed 
with modem rifles. Sir William Lockhart's force num- 
bered fully 34,000 men— including ahnost 12,000 British 
troops. The army was divided into five divisions, and with 
the main column marched the 1st Battalion Gordon High- 
landers; along with the 1st Dorsets, 15th Sikhs, 2nd 
Goorkhas, they formed the third brigade, and had itf 
Brigadier-General Colonel F. J. Kempster. The advance 
was begun in the middle of October, and at the same time 
the Afridis gathered in force at the Pass of Dargai to oppose 
Lockhart's vanguard. 

In order to ensure the safety of the advance it was neces- 
sary that the Dargai ridge should be cleared, and that the 
village should be destroyed. With this object in view the 
second division — ^which included General Kempster's 
brigade — came into touch with the enemy on October 18th. 
The movement was well planned, and the ridge and village 
were taken without much opposition^ the tribesmen flyii^g 
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helternskelter to avoid being surrounded. The village 
towers were immediately blown up, and then in accordance 
with instructions the troops oommenced their return to 
camp, which was some eight miles off. The retirement 
began late in the afternoon, but no sooner had the ridge 
been vacated than the tribesmen once more took possession. 
Interpreting the retreat as a sign of weakness, thej became 
daring to the point of recklessness. They rushed down the 
hill after the tired troops, and opened fire on them at close 
quarters. 

''To General Eempster,'' says A. Hilliard Atteridge, in 
"Battles of the Nineteenth Century," "was assigned the 
task of covering the retirement, and he used for this pur- 
pose the Gordon Highlanders and the 15th Sikhs. Coolly 
and steadily, as if engaged in a field day, these two fine 
regiments retired through each other's ranks alternately, 
each holding its ground till the other had gained a favour- 
able position further back, the rearward battalion answering 
the fire and checking the rushes of the hillmen with steady 
rifle volleys." As darkness began to fall the enemy became 
bolder, and at times got to within 50 yards of the rear- 
guard. In one of these rushes Private W. Rennie, of the 
Gordons, shot down four of the enemy at close quarters, 
for which he was honourably mentioned in General 
Palmer's despatch. With characteristic dash and courage 
the enemy continued to press their attack, but when the 
batteries began to play amongst them they gradually 
eased off. The fight was carried on until long after dark- 
ness had set in ; and although by this time the tribesmen 
numbered several thousands the purpuit was ultimately 
stopped. 

The honours of this engagement must be divided between 
the Gordons and the 15th Sikhs, whose losses were heavier 
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in this retreat tban tbose incurred in the previouB attack 
and capture of the ridge. The Gordons had Major 
Jennings-Bramlj killed, and Lieutenant Pears (attached 
from the Scottish Riflee) and fourteen men wounded ; while 
the Sikhs had three killed and eleven wounded. The 
result of this da3r'8 fighting was practicallj nil, for two 
days later the Dargai ridge had to be once more taken — 
this time after one of the finest feats of arms in the annals 
of the British Army. The circumstances which led to a 
second attack on Dargai being necessary have been severely 
criticised. Competent critics hold that if it was necessarj 
to recapture the ridge, why should it not have been held 
when it was captured ? Others equally competent contend 
that it was not feasible to hold the position in the first 
instance. Had the two brigades bivouacked on the ground 
they had won there would have been the utmost difficulty 
in supplying them with food, water, and ammunition, 
while a night attack from thousands of tribesmen would 
have been a certainty. 

It was hoped that this action would drive the enemy 
from the Dargai heights, but the tribes, under the impres- 
sion that they had scored, lined the ridge in thousands, 
threatening the advance more effectually than ever. In 
accordance with Sir William Lockhart's plans, however, the 
Dargai heights had to be cleared, and to General 
Eempster^s brigade was entrusted the task of storming the 
frowning peaks. The foemen had gathered in increased* 
numbers in the interval Nineteen Afridi and Ch-akzai 
standards fluttered here and there along the ridge, show- 
ing that all the principal clans of the two tribes had come 
out to offer resistance. The battle was opened by the 
batteries showering ton after ton of lead into the tribes- 
men's first line of defence. The aim was accurate, but 
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with the foe snugly ensconced behind rocks and sangara 
little or no execution was done. Meanwhile the infantry 
were struggling towards their goaL 

The Goorkhas, with Lieutenant Fillard at their head, 
were in fronts and were first to cross the fatal zone. With 
a cheer they dashed for the cover on the other side of the 
line of fire ; but as they came into the open they were met 
with such a storm of rifle fire from the precipices above that 
the ground was immediately dotted with dead and 
wounded. In this short rush Major Judge was killed out- 
right, while Captain Robertson was mortally wounded. 
The surviyors took what little cover they could find behind 
some rocks below the zig-zag path leading to the ridge 
above, and from here there was neither advance nor retreat, 
for with their vigilanoe now aroused the enemy simply 
swept the fatal passage with a fire that was irresistible. 
The Dorsets and the Derbys next essayed the task of re- 
inforcing the Goprkhaa. Sword in hand. Captain Arnold 
of the Dorsets was shot dead at his first stride; while 
half a company under Lieutenant Hewitt were decimated 
immediately tiiey entered the death-swept open, the 
Lieutenant alone succeeding in reaching the cover on the 
further side. 

Captain Smith, at the head of a company of the D^bys, 
was the next to make the attempt, but the gallant officer 
was the first to yield up his life, and after losing heavily 
the rest of the men dashed back to safety. Many individual 
acts of bravery and self-sacrifice were performed in these 
futile efforts to cross the fatal passage. Lieutenant 
Pennell, of the Derbys, gained the Victoria Cross by his 
gallant but unsuccessful efforts to carry Captain Smith to 
safety ; wlule Captain Robinson, of the Goorkhas, who had 
reached the cover on the further side, was mortally wounded 

Y 
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in reoroBsing the open in order to help the others across. 
Things had now readied a desperate stage. Over 100 men 
had fallen, and the position seemed now more impregnable 
than ever. The tribesmen were now exultant, and as they 
swept tbe narrow spaoe with the fire of a thousand rifles 
at almost point-blank range, they shouted out their defiance 
to the troops below. They seemed almost oertain of 
success, but they had reckoned without the Grordons, who 
as yet had not been engaged. 

At this juncture the Gordons and the drd Sikhs were 
ordered to make the final attempt. Rapidly they formed 
for the desperate rush — ^the Gordons in front and the Sikhs 
behind. Colonel Mathias of the Gordons placed himself at 
the head of his battalion, and with the words^ "High- 
landers 1 The General says the position must be taken at 
all costs. The Gordons will take it," he dashed into the 
fatal zone. With all the wild impetuosity of their race, 
the Highlanders charged across the open with a resolution 
that was resistless. Major Macbean, one of the first to 
spring from cover, was brought to the ground with a 
bullet in his groin; but continued to cheer his men on. 
Captain Arnold was also woimded, while Lieutenant 
Lament was killed on the spot. Forty men fell, but even 
this could not stop them. Piper Findlater was bowled 
over, shot through both legs; but with great phick he 
propped himself against a rock, and played " The Cock of 
the North " with imabated energy. 

Meanwhile the Gordons, with the Sikhs close behind, 
were getting nearer and nearer their goal. As they 
breasted the last ascent Colonel Mathias, somewhat out of 
breath, said to Colo\u>Sergeant Mackie, who chanced to 
be near him, " Stiff climb, eh, Mackief Not quite — so 
young — as I was — ^you know." "Never mind, sir," 
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answered Mackie, slapping his Colonel on the back in his 
enthuBiasm, " you're going verra strong for an auld man." 
At last the Gordons reached the ridge, but as their bayonets 
gleamed over the brink of the precipice the tribesmen 
turned and fled. They had no desire to try conclusions 
with adyersaries who could charge through such a deadly 
fire. 

This finished the action at Dargai, but the victory had 
been dearly bought. Lieutenant Lament and three men 
were killed^ while six officers — ^Major Maobean and Lieut. 
Dingwall (severely), and Colonel Mathias, Captain Uniaoke, 
Lieutenant Meiklejohn, and Lieutenant Crawford (slightly) 
— and 41 men were wounded. After the capture of the 
ridge the Gordons of their own accord lined up and gave 
three cheers for Colonel Mathias, while the officers — ^both 
British and native— crowded round to shake him by the 
hand. 

Two days later Sir William Lockhart had the Gordons 
paraded, and addressed them as follows : — " Tour records/' 
he said, " testify to many a gallant action performed by 
you, and you have now added to them another which may 
worthily rank beside those that have gone before. There 
is more hard work ahead for us all, and I am confident you 
will do your share of it well when the time comes to call 
upon you for a fresh effort" 

There was, indeed, much hard work before the troops 
ere the Afridis were finally subdued. The enemy never 
made a resolute stand, but the troops had to follow them 
into their rugged fastnesses, through ravines and over pre- 
cipices, until, thoroughly weary of the war, the headmen 
of the tribes at last sued for peace. The campaign came 
to an end on April 4th, 1898, on which date Sir Wul Lock- 
hart took leave of his troops in the following terms: — 
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. . . From the begiimiiig of October to the middle 
of Januarj the force waa engaged in active operations, and 
seldom have tnx^ beoi called upon to midergo greater 
fatigue or to meet a more Tigilant and enterprising ^emy. 
. . . The boast of the tribes was that no foreign army 
— Moghul» Afghan, Persian, or British — ^had ever pene- 
trated or could pentrate their country ; but after carrying 
three strong positions, and being for weeks subsequently 
engaged in daily skirmishes, the troops succeeded in visit- 
ing eveiy portion of Tirah, a fact which will be kept alive 
in the minds of future generations by ruined forts and 
towers in their remotest vaUe3rB. ... In no previous 
campaign on the North-West Frontier have the difficulties 
to be overcome been more formidable, in none has the 
punishment inflicted on the tribesmen been more ex- 
emplary or their submission more complete." 

In the face of these flattering remarks it is satisfactory 
to know that the Gordons should have carried off the 
honours so signally in such a trying and hazardous 
campaign. Two Victoria Grosses were awarded to the 
batl^ion. One was given to Piper Findlater for his heroic 
action in the pass, while Private £. Lawson got the other 
for saving the lives of Lieutenant Dingwall and Private 
McMillan. Though twice wounded himself he succeeded 
in carrying them both to a place of safety. The Gordons' 
charge at Dargai was undoubtedly the exploit of the 
campaign, and one which will be remembered to their 
credit for many a day. They were gallantly led, but they 
as bravely followed. 
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THE BOER WAR— THE GORDONS AT ELANDSLAAGTE. 

tHEBE is no need to enter here into the why and where- 
fore of the great Boer War. Itisnotpartof ourtask to 
say whether or not the war was justifiable, or whether 
or not it could have been avoided. These questions have 
been debated over the length and breadth of the land, 
and the war itself is of so recent date that no doubt the 
reader has his own opinion on the matter. The 
magnanimous treaty that followed Majuba left the Boers 
convinced that they were our superiors in the field, 
and that conviction was deepened when they defeated the 
Jameson Raiders at Erugersdorp in 1895. This latest 
contretemps furnished President Eruger with a pretext 
for importing armaments into the country, and the next 
four years saw the Transvaal and the Orange Free State — 
secretly for the most part — ^turned into a veritable arsenal. 

On October 9th, 1899, President Kruger issued his 
ultimatum to the British Government, and forty-eight hours 
later Great Britain and the two South African Republics 
were merged in war — a war thai was to be over before 
Christmas, but which dragged on for two and a half years ; a 
war that revoiutionised our whole military system ; a war that 
was unprecedented for its cost in blood and money; a 
war that almost shook Britain to its firm foimdations, but 
at the same time a war that knit the mighty British Empire 
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together in a manner neyer dreamt of before. In these and 
many other respects the Transvaal war was abeolntely 
without parallel ; and President Eruger made no idle boast 
when he stated that the Republics would only be con- 
quered at ''a price that would stagger humanity." 

Owing to the mobility of the Boers the infantry — that 
hitherto powerful and imequalled limb of the British army 
— ^was early in the campaign relegated to the arduous but 
inglorious duties of the line of communications. The 
foot regiments, nevertheless, played a very important part 
in many of the big engagements ; and none took a more 
conspicuous share or lost more heavily than the Highland 
Brigade. With a campaign lasting more than two years^ and 
a field of operations extending over 168,000 square miles, it 
would require a huge volume to do justice to the various 
battles, features and incidents of the war. For the most 
part we shall trust to the readers' knowledge of the general 
trend of the hostilities, and content ourselves with follow- 
ing the Highland Regiments in the more important of 
their engagements. 

That the Boers were prepared for war was amply proved, 
for the expiration of the forty-eight hours following the 
receipt of the ultimatum foimd them massed on the 
frontiers ready to overrun Natal. The Boer mobilisation 
was a very simple process. Every able-bodied male from 16 
to 60 had to be prepared to serve his country at a moment's 
notice. Each district had its Field-Comet^ and he had only 
to give the word, and within a comparatively brief space 
the commando was ready for the field. Mounted on their 
wiry, untiring ponies, well supplied with amnjunition, and 
armed with the trusty Mausers they can use so effectivdy, 
the Boers were a remarkably efficient and mobile force. 

" Winding in and out between the hills, as far as the 
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eye could reach, the long black string of horsemen stretched 
like an enormous serpent^ with head and tail lost in space/' 
So the Boer commandoes entered Natal. This was on 
October 12th, and a week later a Boer force, under. Lucas 
Meyer, came into conflict at Dundee with the British 
troops posted there under General Penn-Symons. The 
invaders were soundly thrashed, the official despatch 
estimating the Boer loss at 500 killed and wounded. But 
the victory, abortive as it proved to be, was dearly bought. 
General Symons was mortally wounded, 10 officers and 
31 men were killed, and 20 office and 165 men wounded ; 
while 9 officers and 211 men, along with two squadrons 
of the 18th Hussars, were taken prisoners — ^the first instal- 
ment of that huge army that was yet to find itself cooped 
up in Pretoria. 

Meanwhile Sir George White, V.G., had arrived in Dur- 
ban to assume command of the forces in Natal, and with 
him were five infantry battalions — ^the 1st Devons, 1st 
Gloucesters, 1st Manchesters, 2nd Gordon Highlanders, 
and the 1st Liverpool Regiment. The Gordons had come 
straight from India^ and were burning to avenge Majuba 
and emulate the glorious feat of the 1st battalion at 
Dargai a year previously. Their opportunity came sooner 
than they expected. Early on the morning of the 21st 
October General French — ^who turned out one of the 
greatest successes of the war, and who is now acknowledged 
to be our greatest cavalry lead^ — ^left Ladysmith on a 
reconnaissanoe towards Elandslaagte. At this period 
three columns of Boers had crossed the borders. The main 
column, under General Joubert^ had occupied Newcastle, 
and marched south by the road leading thence on Glencoe 
Junction. The second colunm, under Yiljoen, bad moved 
south over the Biggarsberg, cutting tj^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
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6oe Junction to Ladysmith on 19tb October at Elondfilaagte. 
The colimm under Lucas Meyer, aa we have already seen, 
came into conflict with the British at Dundee. 

General French's orders were to clear the neighbourhood 
of Elanddaagte of the enemy, but he found the Boers too 
numerous and too strongly posted for his cavalry to accom- 
plish this unaided. This state of affairs was r^orted to 
General White at Ladysmith, and he immediately sent out 
reinforcements. The reinforcements included the Devons 
and the Gordons, and were under the conmiand of Colonel 
Ian Hamilton, who so gallantly fought as a lieutenant at 
Majuba. The Boers were posted on a commanding group 
of hills shaped like a horseshoe, overlooking Eland alaagte 
Station. They opened fire with their artillery on General 
French's force, and the latter at once decided to give them 
battle. The 2l8t and 42nd batteries commenced to play 
on the Boer position, and one after the other the enemy's 
guns were silenced. After half-an-hour Ian Hamilton put 
his infantry in motion. The Manchesters were to work 
along the crest of the horseshoe, and turn the left flank 
of the enemy. The Gordons were to support them, while 
the Devons were to move right across the open grass plain 
separating them from the enemy, and to hold him in his 
position as much as possible by their fire. 

As the Manchesters and the Gordons advanced, the wily 
Boers, peeing out from behind their huge boulders^ looked 
in vain for the " rooijbajtes " they had come out to shoot 
Not a redcoat was visible, and t^e stolid Dutchmen, with 
Majuba in their mind's eye, wondered greatly thereat. 
All they could see were mud-like patches, barely discernible 
against the veldt, and then they realised why the British 
War Office had dad its troops in the impictureeque but 
serviceable khaki There was only one spot of colour in 
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the whole foroe— the kilt of the Gordons. They had been 
urged to lay aside the tartan, but in vain. In the kilt they 
had fought in the Peninsula^ at Waterloo, and on the North- 
West Frontier, and they were not to oast it aside now for 
a few farmers. A small khaki apron was the only con- 
cession they would make. 

The Boer artillery again became active. Their guns 
were fired with splendid accuracy and stubbornness. No 
sooner was one silenced than another broke out with in- 
creased doggedness. (It afterwards turned out the guns 
were in charge of Colonel Schiel, a German, with eighty 
German gunners under him.) The infantry were now 
within range of the Mausers, and they were treated to a 
most terrific rifle fire. Bullets whistled everywhere, and 
the Manchesters and the Gordons took what little cover 
could be found. The route to be followed was over succes- 
sive ridges of kopjes, the last of which would land them 
about 600 yards from the Boers' left flank. 

The way was strewn with boulders, scrub, and barbed- 
wire, but neither could keep them back. Rushing and 
firing they got nearer and nearer to their goal. But the 
Boer bullets were finding billets. Dick-Cunyngham, the 
Colonel of the Gordons, fell shot in two places. He tried 
to rise but failed, and two Gordons dared the leaden hail 
to go to his aid. Go on, my lads, " he shouted, waving 
his helmet in his right hand, " never mind me." A little 
further up Major Wright of the Gordons was bowled over 
with a bullet through his foot. With the utmost coolness 
he roughly bandaged his wound, and then leaning his back 
against a boulder proceeded to calmly smoke the pipe of 
peace. Major Dunn, who had been with the Gordons from 
Tel-el-Eebir to Eirbekan and Tamai, was killed higher up 
the hillside. 
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A fierce Btorm had now broken, and in the gathering 
darkness the scene was weird in the extreme. For an 
instant the Gordons without their leader wavered when 
almost within striking distance. But only for an instant^ 
for at the critical moment Captain Meiklejohn dashed 
forward, and fearlessly facing the yomiting Mausers, called 
on the Gordons to follow him. With a ringing cheer they 
rallied, and the next instant they had carried the position 
aii the point of the bayonet. Meiklejohn fell wounded in 
four places— one of the wounds depriving him of his right 
arm — ^but his conspicuous bravery and fearless example 
gained him a V.C. But the Gordons produced another 
Victoria Cross hero that day, as we shall see further on. 

The Boers were not yet beaten, however. " They clung 
desperately to the further edges of the plateau," writes A. 
Conan Doyle in * The Great Boer War,' " firing from behind 
the rocks. There had been a race for the nearest gun 
between an officer of the Manchesters and a drumme^ 
sergeant of the Gordons. The officer won, and sprang in 
triumph on to the piece. Men of all regiments swarmed 
round yelling and cheering, when upon their astonished ears 
there sounded the ' Cease fire ' and then the ' Retire.' 
was incredible, and yet it pealed out again unmistakable 
in its urgency. With the instinct of discipline the men 
were slowing falling back. And then the truth of it came 
upon the minds of some of them The crafty enemy had 
learned our bugle calls. ' Retire be damned ! ' shrieked a 
little bugler of the Gordons, and blew the * Advance ' with 
all the breath that the hillside had left him." With a cry 
of rage the men swarmed over the plateau, and in a few 
minutes the Boers were a beaten and disorganised rabUa 

We shall now relate the incident that won the Gordons 
the second Victoria Cross. SergeantrMajor Robertson 
(now Quartermaster and Hon. Lieutenant) had been 
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ing the men in sucoessive rushes against the enemy's posi- 
tion. The last ridge had been carried, and as the darkness 
of night closed on the scene, and the gleam of lightning lit 
Yip the blood-stained bayonets, the grimy Boers who had 
fired at the advancing British till but a few paces divided 
the foes rose up from their concealment among the rocks, 
threw up their hands and asked for quarter. Then the 
white flag went up in the laager, and the " Cease firing " 
bugle ended the combat. The Highlanders welcomed the 
respite from slaughter; their battle rage abated, some 
leant panting on their grounded arms, some stooped to 
scrape the mud from their bare knees — ^in various attitudes 
they dotted the hiU in their picturesque attire. Then came 
the betrayaL With violent suddenness a volley was poured 
into them from the Boers who had fled to a crest in the 
rear. Officera and men dropped on every side, and the 
total of our killed and wounded mounted with alarming 
rapidily. Robertson got together a small party of the 
Gordons, and made a dash for the Boer camp. The posi- 
tion was carried and gallantly held in the face of a deadly 
cross fire, and the brave officer continued to encourage his 
men until he fell dangerously wounded in two places. For 
his courage Robertson was awarded the Y.C. 

The Gordons' task was soon finished, and the Devons and 
the Manchesters having performed their duties equally 
welly the Dutchmen were soon flying for their lives. But 
they had not yet escaped. As they rode northi^ards to 
gain the broken, hilly ground of the Biggarsberg range, the 
6th Lancers and the 5th Dragoon Guards, who had been 
lying in waiting, charged the retreating Burghers with 
terrible effect. But the pursuit could not be pushed owing 
to the darkness. The troops bivouacked on the grounds 
and next morning returned to Ladysmith, there, as events 
proved, to undergo four months' siege. 
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The Boer lossee were estimated hj Sir Greorge White at 
over 100 killed, 108 wounded, and 188 prisoners. The 
British casualties were also heavy, consisting of 4 officers 
and 37 men killed, 31 officers and 175 men wounded, and 
10 missing. The Gordons, along with the Imperial Light 
Horse, suffered most severely. In all the Grordons had 3 
officers killed and 8 wounded, while 24 of the rank and 
file were killed and 77 wounded — ^a total of 112 out of 600. 

The fight opened the eyes of each side to the capabilities of 
the other. The Boers found that the detested Britisher 
could shoot straight and face ev^ a whirlwind of shot and 
shell ; while the British, very much to their surprise, dis- 
covered that the Boer armaments were better and of longer 
range than their own. This was only the first of the many 
surprises the war had in store for Britain. The battle of 
Reitfontein was fought three days lat^. On the 26th 
Generals Yule and White joined hands, and on the 28th 
the Boers settled down round Ladysmith. Two days after 
occurred the unfortunate affair of Nicholson's Nek, which 
resulted in the Irish Fusiliers, the Gloucesters^ and a 
mountain battery falling into the hands of the Boers. The 
chivalrous spirit that urged Sir George White to stand 
aside at Elandslaagte while French carried off the honours 
of the day, oompelled him to take upon himself the tall 
blame for this unfortunate mishap. Ladysmith was now 
cut off from the outside world, and for the present we shaU 
leave the Gordons to undergo their four months' siege and 
follow the Highland Brigade in the attempt to relieve 
Eimberley. 
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shall now cross over to the western side of 



the seat of war, and join the ill-fated High- 



land Brigade on its ineffectual march to 
relieve Kimberley. When the war broke out two 
important movements were made on the west by the 
Boers. A considerable body under Cronje laid siege to 
Hafeking, while a force under Wessela and Botha invested 
Elimberley. It was deemed expedient that these places 
should be at once relieved, and sufficient troops having 
been landed at Cape Town by the beginning of November 
to enable the British to assume the offensive, a force under 
General Lord Methuen was at once dispatched for this pur- 
pose. On November 12th Lord Methuen had reached the 
Orange River, where he proceeded to organise his column 
for the advance. His force included a brigade of Guards, 
the 2nd Yorkshire Light Infantry, the 2nd Northamptons, 
the Ist Northumberlands, and a wing of the N(Mrth 
Lancashires. He had also a naval brigade of seamen 
gunners and marines, the 9th Lancers, and two batteries 
(75th and 18th) of artillery. 

Methuen began his offensive operations on the 23rd 
November, when he attacked and completely routed the 
Boers at Belmont. Two days later he gave the Boers 
battle at Graspan, and on the 28th the battle of the Modder 
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River was fought. Here the British encountered a Boer 
force estimated 11,000 men, and as the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders arrived just in time to take part in the fight^ 
we will give the main features of the battle. 

After having defeated the Boers twice in four days, Lord 
Methuen may be excused if he thought that he had now 
taken the heart out of them, and that there would be do 
further resistance to the advance. On the mcwming of ihB 
28th, therefore, the British troops were ordered to niBrch 
on the Modder River. They marched on empty stomadtf, 
for they w^-e to Ix'eakfast when they reached the Uodder 
— a grim joke to those who lived to appreciate it. The 
Boers had taken up their position on both sides of the 
river. Their trenches were constructed with all the in- 
genuity and cunning of which the Dutchman is a master, 
and the British little dreamt of the reception that awaited 
them. 

The Guards were on the right and the 9th Brigade on 
the left^ the Argyll and Sutherlands forming the connect' 
ing link. Thus they marched over the plain — for they 
had left the hills behind them, and were now making their 
way over a gentle slope that led to the river — ^until within 
700 yards of the Boer trenches, when there burst out on 
them the combined fire of 10,000 Mausers, machine guns, 
and cannon. The British found themselves unable to 
advance, while retreat was out of question. The only alter 
native was to lie flat on the ground. This the infantry did 
to a man, seeking what little cover they could, and finif 
at what little target the almost invisible Boers offered. 
While the infantry lay scorched and blistered with the 
sun, and suffering all the agonies of thirst and hung^ 
throughout the long day, with the bullets falling like hnil 
all the time, the field batteries poiured their deadly xtatsi^ 
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into the Boer trenohes. It was not to be thought that all 
the British infantry would lie passive under the severe 
punishment the Boers were dealing out. The Torkshires 
and Lancashires, who were on the extreme left, extended 
cautiouslj until thej reached a point where the fire was 
less murderous. They made for the river, and by four 
o'clock they had taken up a strong position on the other 
side. The 1st Coldstreams and the Argylls also made 
their way across, and this little force, hanging on like grim 
death to the position they had so pluckily taken up, 
ultimately turned the tide of victory. The Boers flinched 
from this force on their flank, and as night fell they silenUy 
withdrew from their trenches. A deserted village and a 
litter of empty Mauser cartridge cases were all that awaited 
the British troops the next morning when th^ prepared 
to renew the fight. 

In congratulating his troops, Lord Methuen spoke of 
their achievement as ''the hardest won victory in our 
annals of war." The gallant General may be excused this 
mild exaggeration, due, no doubt, to the flush of battle. 
When the casualties were figured out, the fight^ it was seen, 
was after all a comparatively mild affair, and not for an 
instant to be compared to Albuera, Inkerman, or a dozen 
other battles where the British force was of the same 
dimensions. Still the Modder River fight had features all 
its own. It required no small amount of pluck and 
endurance on the part of the troops to lie in a scorching 
South African sun for ten hours without food or water, 
with the bullets kicking up the sand on every side. The 
Highlanders suffered most. Their legs where the kilt 
stopped short down to their hose were blistered, and for 
days the poor fellows were unable to WaXk without suffering 
great agony. The honours of th^ ^ however, rested 
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with the Argylls, along with the 2nd Coldstreams and 
artillery. The casualty list was 450, and out of this no 
less than 112 came from the Highlanders. 

Hethuen rested his force on the north side of the rivet 
waiting for reinforcements in the shape of the Highland 
Brigade. The Highlanders were originally intended for 
Natal, but they were stopped at Cape Town and sent on 
to reinforce Methuen. The Brigade was made up of the 
2nd Seaforths, the Highland Light Infantry, the 1st 
Gordons — ^the heroes of Dargai — ^and the 2nd Black Watch, 
and was und^ the command of Major-General Andrew 
Wauchope, " Andy " Wauchope of the Black Watch, most 
popular of Highland officers. As Lieutenant^ as Captain, 
as Colonel, at Tel-el-Eebir, El Teb, Eirbekan, Atbara^ and 
Omdurman, he had led and fought with the Highlands 
in many a well-fought batUe. Now soon he was to lead 
them into action for the last time. The Seaforths and the 
Black Watch received a warm welcome from their brother 
kilties, the Argylls, when they reached the Modder River ; 
and now — the first time since Tel-el-Eebir — ^was witnessed 
the spectacle of the Highland Regiments once more formed 
into a brigade on the field of battle. Of their arrival at 
Modder River one writer says, "Very magnificent they 
looked, as they swung into camp, pipers strutting before 
them, kilts swish-swishing, all in perfect order and perfect 
step — ^the finest troops in the world." 

When the Boers retreated from the Modder River they 
took up a fresh position at Magersfontein — a semi-circle of 
forbidding hills, which in the time at his disposal Cronje, 
the Boer leader, had rendered almost impregnable. 
Magersfontein was on the direct road to Eimberley, and 
the astute Boers once more barred the way to the 
"Diamond City." A word here about the Boer oom- 
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mandant may not be out of place. Cronje was 66 years 
of age, " a hard, swarthy man, quiet of mamier, fierce of 
80td, with a reputation among a nation of resolute men for 
unsurpassed resolution." He led the Boers at Potchef stroom 
in 1880, and the relentless vigour he exhibited at that time 
was only equalled by his contemptuous disregard for the 
usages of war. He it was who oompeUed the surrender of 
the British on that occasion by concealing from the garrison 
the fact that a general armistice had been signed. His 
cruel nature again came to the front at the time of the 
Jameson Raid, when he advocated that the hardest measure 
should be meted out to the captives. Capable and crafty, 
he was a bom leader of men, and his name will not soon 
be forgotten in the homes of Scotland. 

With his strengthened force Lord Methuen determined 
to at once attack Cronje in his lair. On Saturday, the 9th 
December, the position was treated to an artillery bombard- 
ment. Every cleft and hollow waa searched with shoti 
shell, and lyddite, but the crafty Boers refused to reveal 
their position, and no answer was deigned to the cannonade. 
The artillery returned to camp thoroughly satisfied with 
the result of the bombardment^ but as it afterwards turned 
out^ its chief effect was to warn the Boers to expect an 
attack early next day. The guns had spent their fury on 
deserted rocks and empty trenches, for the cunning Boers 
had retreated far to the rear at the beginning of the can- 
nonade. Confident in their knowledge of British tactics, 
they knew there was plenty of time to man the trenches 
to meet the infantry advance after the artillery had had its 
say. 

The shelling over. Lord Methuen called his Brigade Com- 
manders together, and commxmioated to them his plans 
for the impending attack. The southern end of the kopje 

Z 
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was to be aasaulted at daybreak by the Highlaad Brigade, 
supported by all the guns, their right and rear being pro- 
tected by the Goards Brigade. At three o'dodL on the 
afternoon of Sunday, 10th Deoember, the Highland Brigade 
moved out on what proved its desperate enterprise. When 
within three miles of the enemy's position a halt was 
called, and the men bivouacked on the cold damp ground 
in a downpour of rain. At midnight the brigade made 
ready for its fateful march, and at 12.30 the brave High- 
landers — drenched and without food — set out through the 
drizzling rain towards the Boer lines. The Black Watch 
led the column, with the Seaf orths close behind, the Argyils 
were next, and then came the Highland Light Infantry. 
The Gordons, who had just arrived in camp, remained as 
guard to the convoy. 

The plan of attack was thus explained by Lord Methuen 
in his official despatch : — " The night march was ordered 
for 12.30 a.m., the bearings and distance having been 
ascertained at great personal risk by Major Benson, Royal 
Artillery, my Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. The 
distance is 2} miles, and daybreak was due at 3.25 a.m. I 
may remark that two rifles went off by accid^t before the 
march commenced, and it is pretty clear flashes from a 
lantern gave the enemy timely notice of the march. Before 
moving off Major-General Wauchope explained all he in- 
tended to do, and the particular part each battalion of his 
Brigade was to play in the scheme — ^namely, that he 
intended to march direct on the south-west spur of the 
kopje, and on arrival near the objective before daybreak 
the Black Watch were to move to the east of the kopje, 
where he believed the enemy to be posted under shelter, 
whilst the Seaforth Highlanders were to march straight to 
the south-east point of the kopje, with the Argyll and 
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Sutherland Highlanders prolonging the line to the left, the 
Highland Light Infantry to be in reseire until the action 
was developed. The Brigade was to march in mass of 
quarter column, the four battalions keeping touch, and if 
necessary ropes were to be used for the left guides. These 
ropes were taken, but, I believe, used by only two 
battalions. The three battalions were to extend just before 
daybreak — two companies in firing line, two companies in 
support, and four companies in reserve — ^all at five paces 
interval between them." 

"With many a trip and stumble," writes Dr. Conan 
Doyle, "the ill-fated detachment wandered on, uncertain 
where they were going, and uncertain what it was they were 
meant to do. Not only among the rank and file, but among 
the principal officers there was the same absolute ignorance 
. . . But still with the dull murmiur of many feet^ the 
dense column, nearly 4,000 strong, wandered onwards 
through the rain and the darkness, death and mutilation 
crouching upon their path." At last^ when within 200 
yards of the Boer trenches, the word came to deploy. The 
Black Watch was just beginning to extend from a solid 
mass into an extended line, when in an instant there burst 
out of the darkness a tremendous blase of musketry. Down 
dropped the men like swathes of com before the reaper — 
nothing could live in that murderous fire. 

Brave Wauchope was amongst the first to fall, struck 
twice with rifie bullets. He struggled to his feet^ but fell 
once more for ever. His last words were, " Good-bye men : 
fight for yourselves. It is man to man now." " What a 
pity," was the only utterance which a brother Highlander 
ascribes to him. " Other words are said to have been 
uttered," writes his biographer, and were freely circulated 
afterwards about the camp, and foimd their way into 
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letters written to friends at home; but in tlie din and 
confusion of such a moment it is difficult to see how these 
— ^many of them contradictory — can be accepted as hia 
utterances. . . . That General Wauchope fought and 
fell as a man and as a soldier, carrying out his ord loyally 
to the end, has never been called in question. He died 
whm he would have wished to die, at the head of his 
gallant Highlands, with his face to the foe." 

The slaughter in these few minutes was fearful. Officers 
and men fell in hundreds, and the column was soon in utter 
confusion. Some of the men charged wildly at the 
trenches; and becoming entangled in the barbed-wire 
defences were found in the morning hung up " like crows " 
and riddled with bullets. Some one gave the word 
** Retire," and part of the Black Watch rushed back through 
the Seaforths in a vain effort to get out of the reach of that 
murderous fire. "Who shall blame the Highlanders for 
retiring when they did? " asks Dr. Gonan Doyle. "Viewed, 
not by desperate and surprised m^ but in all calmness 
and sanity, it may well seem to have been the very best 
thing which they could do. Dashed into chaos, separated 
from their officers, with no one who knew what was to be 
done, the first necessity was to gain shelter from this deadly 
fire which had already stretched six hundred of their num- 
ber upon the groxmd." Writing of this retreat^ the " Daily 
News " correspondent exonerated the Inraye Highlanders 
from all blame. " Few remained to tell the tale," he wrote, 
"a sad tale truly, but one untainted with dishonour or 
smirched with disgrace, for up those heights xmder similar 
circumstances even a brigade of devils could scarcely have 
hoped to pass. All that mortal man could do the Scots did. 
They tried, they failed, they fell, and there is nothing left 
now but to mourn for them and avenge them." 
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When the sun rose the scene presented was a repetition 
of the Modder River fight. The Highlanders had rallied, 
and laj in long extended lines within 300 yards of the 
Boer trenches. Unable to advance, and unwilling to 
retreati they lay in the scorching sun and fired at random 
into the Boer position. The wounded and dead lay where 
they fell close to the Boer lines, and all that fateful day 
the shots of friends and foes passed over their heads. 
Towards afternoon an effort was made to rally the High- 
land Brigade for a oharge. But the tired, hungry and 
shaken Highlanders were met with such a terrific fire that 
the order was given to retire. With men in their con- 
dition a charge was out of the question. The retirement 
continued for 600 yards, during which the Highlanders 
lost heavily, and the Brigade remained in their new 
position until dusk. The Gordons meanwhile had come 
into action. " They advanced in separate half-battalions," 
wrote Lord Hethuen in his despatch, " and though the 
attack could not be carried home the battalion did splendid 
work throughout the day." 

Dusk put an end to the fighting, and the next morning 
found the Boers in their trenches awaiting the British 
onslaught that never came. The disaster to the Highland 
Brigade, combined with the heavy fighting and marching 
the men had already gone through, had shattered the morale 
of the troops, and Lord Methuen considered it inexpedient 
to renew the battle. Who was responsible for the disaster 
will never be known. It is held that if the Highlanders 
had de|doyed five minutes earlier the position would have 
been oarried, and if so, it is a great pity the order was 
delayed these five minutes too long. If Wauchope were 
to blame he paid for the mistake with his life. The whole 
enterprise waa a risky one at the best; and to march in 
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quarter-column to within 200 yards of the enemy's 
trenches was simply courting disaster. It may be argaed 
that no other formation was possible in such a night; in 
that event the venture should have been put off when it 
was found that the conditions of the weather were so unfaT- 
curable. The plan was much too elaborate for a night 
attack. 

We will give two more extracts from Lord Methuen'i 
despatch — ^the one a soldierly tribute to General Wauchope, 
and the other his explanation of the failure of the Highland 
Brigade to carry out its appointed task: — "He (General 
Wauchope) died at the head of the Brigade in which his 
name will always remain honoured and respected. His 
high military reputation and attainments disann all 
criticism. Every soldier in my division deplores the loss 
of a fine soldier and a true conurade." Lord Methuens 
summing up was as follows: — ^"The attack failed. The 
inclement weather was against success. The men in the 
Highland Brigade were ready enough to rally, but the 
paucity of officers and non-commissioned officers rendered 
this no easy matter. I attach no blame to this s{^endid 
Brigade. Nothing could exceed the conduct of the troops 
from the time of the failure of the attack at daybreak. 
There was not the slightest confusion, though the figh* 
was carried on under as hard conditions as one can imaginei 
for the men had been on the move from midnight^ and were 
suffering terribly from thirst. In the morning I f^^^ 
the trenches still occupied, and although Major-Generai 
Colville expressed his opinion that it would be advisaU© to 
hold on, I found after going over the position with the 
senior officers of my force there was a concurrence of 
opinion that my judgment was sound and a retirem^t 
advisable." 
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The Britislx losses amoujited to 960 killed, wounded, and 
missing, of which over 700 belonged to the Highland 
Brigade. Fifty-seven officers were struck down, including 
General Wauchope, Colonel Downman of the Gordons, 
Lieut.-Colonel Coode of iJie Black Watch, Lieut.-Colonel 
Goff of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders — all killed ; 
while Lieutenant-Colonel Eelham. of the H.L.I, was 
wounded. Thus of the five Highland Begiments four lost 
their commanding officers. The Black Watch suffered 
most^ losing nineteen officers and over 200 men killed and 
wounded — a catastrophe only equalled in the records of 
that splendid regiment by their slaughter at Ticonderoga 
in 1767. It was indeed a black day for Scotland; and 
there was mourning in many a Highland glen, in cot and 
hall, as the result of that ill-advised night march. 

The Boer losses have never been made known. Their 
official returns — ^upon which unfortunately too much 
reliance cannot be placed — showed them to be 70 killed 
and 250 wounded, but the reports of prisoners aad deserters 
placed it at a very much higher figure. The Scandinavian 
corps was annihilated by the Sealorths, who killed, 
wounded, or took prisoners every one of the 80 n^en of 
whom it was composed. 

Many brave deeds were done during that trying day, 
officers and men alike showing conspicuous gallantry. 
Captain Towse of the Gordons was specially mentioned for 
his gallantry and devotion in assisting Colonel Downman 
when mortally wounded in the retirement. When close up 
to the front of the firing line he endeavoured to carry 
Colonel Downman on his back, but finding this not possible 
Captain Towse supported him until joined by Colour- 
Sergeant Nelson and Lanoe^rporal Hodgson. " The con- 
duct of these non-commissioned officers," Lord Methuen 
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added in his deepatch, " is described aa admirable." Thej 
were afterwards awarded oommissions for their gallantly. 
Sergeant-Drummer 6. Lawrence, Corporal-Piper E^neth 
MXeod, and Lance-Corporal S. Dryden of the Gordons, each 
received the silyer medal for distinguished conduct on the 
field. Lance-Corporal Fraser, Sergeant-Pip^ Ross, and 
Piper Mlicllan, Lieutenant Hue Ruthven, Corporals 
Gayner and Munro, of the Black Watch; Captain A. 
Campbell, and Priyate Johnson, of the Argylls; Major 
Garland and Major the Honourable H. Anson, Captains 
Richardson and Wolfe Murray, Captain and Adjutant 
Cowan, Sergeant-Major Steevens, Sergeant M'Donald, 
Corporal Shoul, and Privates Peat^ Richmond, and Stewart^ 
of the Highland Light Infantry; and Captain the Hon. 
Forbes Sempill, Lieutenants Grant and Lindsay, and Band- 
Sergeant Hoare, of the Seaforths, were all mentioned in 
the despatches for conspicuous acts of gallantry. Thus it 
will be seen that even in the hour of their disaster the 
Highland Brigade was true to its noblest traditions. 

General Wauchope's body was found dose up to the Boer 
trenches. The funeral service, which was most impressive, 
was taken part in by all the Highland Brigade. The body 
was afterwards removed by train to Majestfontein, where 
it waa intOT^ in a small private burying-groimd on the 
estate of the Honourable J. D. Logan, a member of the 
Cape Legislative Coimoil. 

The Highland Brigade felt the loss of General Wauchope 
keenly, but in a few days they were cheered by the news 
that Major-General Hector Macdonald was on his way from 
India to take the vacant command. And now for the 
nonce we shall leave them " marking time " on the banks 
of the Modder River while we see how it fared with the 
Second Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders in Ladysmith. 
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THE BOER WAR— WITH THE GORDONS IN LADYSMITH. 

HE defence of Ladysmith was one of the brightest 
episodes of the war. For four long months Sir George 
White and his gallant little army of 10,000 men kept 
the old flag aflying despite all the efforts of the Boers to pull 
it down. Lying in a basin, Ladysmith was dominated by 
seyeral peaks, and from north, east, south, and west the 
Dutch gunners sent shot and shell into the little British 
oamp. But if Sir George White's force was small, it was 
plucky; and despite its privations, it gave not an inch 
either to the huge Greusots or the assaults of the Boer 
riflemen. The long thin 4.7's of the " Powerful " replied 
to the former, while the bayonets of the Devons, the Man- 
chesters, and the Gordons made answer as effectively to the 
latter. In the list of British sieges Ladysmith will stand 
out conspicuous. Notable, if not in its lengthy in its 
magnitude, in the vigilance, resource, and bravery of the 
defence, the importance and vastness of the issues in- 
volved, and the cost of deliverance, it has no rival in 
military or political importance. It is not our intention to 
detail the course of the siege day by day. Our duty lies 
with the 2nd Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders, who, 
at their outlying camp at Maider's Castle, did their part 
nobly and welL 
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LadjBmitli was fortunate in having Sir George White in i 
command in the hour of its need. The hero of the Burmese 
war, he had seen the sword unsheathed in anger on many 
occasions. His Y.C. gave him the hallmark of conspicuous 
personal yalour; while his record was one of bnlliant 
achievements. He started his military career eontempo^ 
aneous with Lord Roberts, and his first service was witii 
the Boyal Inniskilling Fusiliers. Kept idle throughout 
the Indian Mutiny, he was far behind " Bobs'' in the raee 
for promotion. When the hero of Candahar was a liajor 
General, White was only a Major — ^a Major of the old 
Gordons, with Hector Macdonald one of his Golou^ 
Sergeants. And such a Major 1 "Under a Napoleon 
Major White would be a Marshal. At the head of bis i 
regiment he would make any battle sale in India," said one ! 
who saw him in the mad rush of the last charge at Canda- 
har. The Gordons thus found themselves shut up with an 
old friend. They had been together in the months of hard | 
fighting round Cabul, and at Maidan, Sherpur, Takti-Shsb, 
and the Asmai Heights, none had been more conspicuous 
than the Irish Major of the Grordons. With Sir George 
White were two other celebrated Gordons — ^lan Hamilton, 
the chief of his infantry, was with the Gordons at Majuba; 
while ill-fated Dick-Cunyngham, the gallant Colonel of the 
Gordons, won his Y.C. by the side of White at the Aamai 
Heights. 

The cordon round Ladysmith was completed on November 
3rd, and the garrison sat down patiently to await release. 
The infantry, for the most part, only kept watch and ward, 
for the Boers seemed to have the opinion that hunger, 
shell-fire, and disease would bring about the fall of the town 
as soon and at less expense than an open assault. The 
Gordons had many difficult duties to perform during the 
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arduouB days af November and December, but the High- 
landen found time all the same to indulge in a little healthj 
recreation. Athletic sports were held hj the battalion on 
Saturday, November 25th, to relieve the tedium of the 
bombardment. This intelligence was one of the scraps of 
news got through bj runners, and the fact that our soldiers 
took their troubles so lightly put heart into the folks 
anxiously awaiting at home for tidings of how the garrison 
was faring. By the beginning of December Ladysmith 
was in searchlight communication with Sir Bedvers 
DuUer's army at Frere Camp, and hope of speedy relief was 
entertained — only, alas I to be longer deferred. The 
growling of the guns told the garrison that Buller had 
launched his bolt against Botha's army at Colenso, but 
when evening came the Gordons, from their camp near 
Caesar's Hill, outside Ladysmith, could distinguish no sign 
of preparations for a hurried retreat on the part of the 
Boers. At last the truth dawned upon the beleagured 
garrison. Buller had been repulsed. It was a bitter pill 
to swidlow, but the plucky garrison set its teeth firmer and 
hitched its belt the tighter. 

There was need for this last operation, for the com- 
missariat was running low. The hospitals were rapidly 
filling with enterio and typhoid cases, and worse still, the 
medicines were almost exhausted. The situation was 
looking bad, but the Gordons had their brave Colonel, 
recovered from his wounds, back at their head, and they 
were prepared to make a gallant fight for it if Caesar's 
Camp was assailed. Christmas was celebrated with sub- 
dued festivities, and Hogmanay was hardly passed when it 
became evident that there was something afoot on the Boer 
side. The grand blow was to be struck. 

In the grey dawn of the morning of January Gth, 1900, 
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thd Boers made their grand assault on Ladysmith. They 
drew from the trenches of Colenso many of the bravest and 
most intrepid men that had weathered the blast of British 
lyddite ; and the attack was entrusted to some hundreds of 
picked Tolunteers from the Heidelberg (Transvaal) and 
Hairismith (Free State) commandoes. To their lot fell 
the task of leading the assault^ but it was with more than 
the ordinary soldier they had to deal. Nowhere was the 
attack more determined than at Waggon Hill and Ctesar^fl 
Camp, which were at the west and east ends respectively 
of a ridge three miles long. The attack came as a com- 
plete surprise at both these places. The Imperial Light 
Horse pickets on Waggon Hill and the Manchesters at 
Ceesar's Camp were shot and driven in, and the stonners 
were on the long ridge almost as soon as their presoace was 
detected. The line of rocks blazed with the flash of their 
guns, and for the moment the Boers carried all before them. 
Waggon Hill was defended by but a handful of the Imperial 
Light Horse, a few regulars, and some sailors, but they 
stood up pluckily to the fierce and determined onslaught. 
Overpowered by superior numbers the little band was in 
danger of annihiliation, when two companies of the 60th 
Rifles and a small body of Gordons rushed up and threw 
themselves into the fray. The fighting now became 
terrific. It was murderous work on both sides. Of thirty- 
three Gordons under Lieutenant MacNaughten thirty were 
wounded. Once more it seemed all over with the 
defenders, but further reinforcements arrived in the nick 
of time. Another hundred and fifty Gordons und«r Major 
Miller-Wallnutt came to the aid of their conurades ; while 
two hundred of the Light Horse and another half battalion 
of the Rifles were also soon into the thick of the fighting. I^n 
Hamilton was now in personal conmiand of the defenders^ 
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and his presence urged them to still further acts of 
despera^ valour. 

The Boer attack, however, never slackened, and as 
reinforcements arrived from below thej pressed forward 
with splendid courage. Some of the gunpits were taken 
three times by the enemy and three times recaptured by the 
Gordons. Hand to hand fighting was the order of the 
day. Miller-Walnutt of the Gordons, an officer of great 
statiu-e and of equally great courage, led his men to the 
recapture of one of the gimpits, and was shot dead at close 
range by Commandant de Yilliers. Ian Hamilton fired at 
de Yilliers with his revolver, but missed him. Toung 
Albrect, of the Light Horse, brought down the Com- 
mandant, but he in turn was shot by a Boer named de 
Jaagar. Digby Jones of the Sappers, who had already dis- 
tinguished himself in the fighting in the early morning, 
immediately shot de Jaagar. And thus the Homeric 
contest continued. 

At Caesar's Camp the same fierce fighting was taking 
place. The Manchesters, although surprised, stood to their 
guns, and in the darkness the brave Lancashire lads gave 
as much as they got. Three companies of the Gordons 
had been left near Caesar's Camp, and these^ like their 
comrades at Waggon Hill, threw themselves into the 
struggle. Four other companies of the Gordons were 
ordered up in support^ and it was while leading this 
detachment to the scene of the fighting that Colonel Dick- 
Cunyngham was killed by a chance shot at long range. 
This was the gallant officer's first appearance since his 
recovery from his wounds at Elandslaagte, and the Gordons 
gripped their rifles firmer as they witnessed their brave 
leader carried to the rear. The Manchesters were holding 
their own pluckily when the Gordons appeared on the 
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■oene ; and when later four oompanies of the Rifle Brigade 
were thrown into the firing line, the possibility of the 
Boera rushing the position was at an end. Neither side 
would giye way an inch, and with only a quarter of a mile 
separating the combatants, when day broke the fight was 
carried on as fiercely as ever. One sangar, oocupied \rj 
sixteen privates of the Manchesters, was defended with 
desperate valour; and at the end of the bloody day it 
remained untaken, but at what a cost — ^fourteen of the 
brave fellows lay dead, while the two survivors were 
wounded. 

The fight continued throughout the long day, and then 
the tide turned in favour of the defenders. The little band 
at Waggon Hill was reinforced by the Devons, and these 
brave lads, admirably led, swept the Boers before them at 
the point of the bayonet. Rifles, Gordons, and Imperial 
Light Horse joined in the wild charge, and afttf a few 
minutes hot work the ridge was finally cleared. The cheen 
of the conquering Britishers were borne to the ears of the 
defends at Caesar's Gamp. The spirit of emulation was 
fired within them, and in an instant the bayonets were fixed, 
and Manchesters, Gordons, and Rifles were dashing wildly 
over the ground which divided them from the Boer 
trenches. The Boers met the charge with great courage, 
but broke at the taste of the bayonet. Colour-Sergeant 
Pryce, of the Gordons, who was the first to insert the oold 
steel, was woimded in thirteen places. 

" But the end was not yet,'' writes A. Conan Doyle, in 
" The Great Boer War. " " The Boer had taken a risk over 
this venture, and now he had to pay the stakes. Down the 
hill he passed, crouching, darting, but the spruits behind 
him were turned into swirling streams, and as he hesitated 
for an instant upon the brink the relentless sleet of bullets 
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came from behind. Many were swept away down tlie 
gorges and into the Klip river, never again to be accounted 
for in the lists of their Field-Comet. The majority 
splashed through, found their horses, and galloped off 
across the great Bulwana Plain, as fairly beaten in as fair 
a fight as ever brave men were yet." 

The enemy's losses were never made known, but they 
must have been severe. No less than 133 dead Boers were 
found on the ridge, but the slopes and river would at least 
treble this figure, while their wounded at the lowest 
estimate must have numbered 400. The British casualties 
were also high. Thirteen offioers and 135 men w^e killed, 
and 28 officers and 244 men were wounded — a total of 420. 
The Gordons with the Imperial Light Horse suffered 
most severely. Besides their Colonel and Major Miller- 
Walnutt, the Highlanders lost Sergeant H. M. Greenwood, 
Lance-Sergeant R. Reid, Lance-Corporal D. Phillips, and 
eleven privates killed. The wounded was proportionately 
great — ^indeed so many officers were hors-de-combat that 
in one company of the Gordons a lance-corporal was in 
command at the end of the fight. 

This was the last attempt to carry Ladysmith by assault 
The Boers were so badly hit that never again could they 
be persuaded to attack a British fortified position. One 
can be wise after the event, but had it been known that the 
dauntless Botha had almost denuded his trenches on the 
Tugela, BuUer might easily have avenged Colenso and 
relieved Ladysmith at one fell swoop. But Buller missed 
his opportunity, and the garrison remained unrelieved. On 
28th February, however, after much hard slogging, Buller 
at last joined hands with White. The relief came not a 
day too soon, for the garrison had been reduced to great 
straits. Gaunt and hungry, decimated by disease, but 
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indomitable in spirit, 2,000 of tliem shouldered their rifles 
and staggered after the retreating Boers. ''It is God's 
meray" says A. Conan Dojle, " that they failed to OTertake 
them." 

The long deferred relief found the Gordons in a very 
sorry plight. Since the beginning of the war no less than 
50 had been killed or had died of wounds or disease, while 
hardly a man of the battalion had escaped from the effects 
of wounds, illness, or lack of food, for even horseflesh was 
scarce in the last days of the siege. But they had their 
reward, for did they not help to keep the flag flying orer 
Ladysmithf 

In connection with the siege Captain Meiklejohn teUs an 
amusing story of a philanthropist who tried to cheer up the 
men when meals were scanty and infrequent. His idea was 
to get up a musical party, and he asked one stalwart High- 
land sergeant what instrument he played. " I used to play 
the bones, sir," was the reply, but I have ate them." 
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THE BOER WAR— KOODOOSBERG AND PAARDEBERG. 

SEITAIN will not readily forget the dark days of 
December, 1899. The reverses at Stormberg, Magers- 
fontein, and Golenso coming one after the other 
momentarily stunned the nation. But only for the moment. 
The Empire quickly rallied, and steps were taken to stem 
the tide of disaster. For the first time it was realised that 
the Boers were no mean adversaries, and that they had men, 
guns, and horses as well as ourselves. Britain was now 
thoroughly aroused to the necessitieB of the caae. Lord 
Roberts was ordered to the front to take supreme com- 
mand, while Lord Kitchener of Khartoum accompanied him 
as chief of the staff. Troops were simply poured into Cape 
Town, and when "Bobs" found himself ready to 
advance, the British troops in South Africa numbered 
150,000 fighting men — ^the largest army that had ever 
fought under the Union Jack. 

Then came the appeal for Volunteers, and the remark- 
able response with which it was m.et. From Land's End 
to John o' Groats the Volunteers came forward ; men of all 
classes vied with each other in their eagerness to be 
accepted for service at the fronts and in every town in 
Scotland and England the most remarkable scenes of 
patriotic enthusiasm were witnessed. Canada^ New 
Zealand, and Australia offered men, horses, and guns ; and 
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these were soon en route for the front. Nowhere, howeyer, 
was the patriotic fervour more real than in the regimoital 
districts of the Highland Brigade. In Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Perth, and Stirling, the Volunteers came forward to fill the 
blanks caused by the Boer bullets at Magersf ontein. They 
were burning to avenge this def eat> and at the same time 
thej were anxious to prove to the nation at large iiiat the 
Volunteer is not a toy soldier. 

Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrived at Cape Town 
on January 10th, and a fortnight later the Highland 
Brigade at the Modder turned out to welcome Majorr 
General Hector Maodonald, their new Brigadier. 
" Fighting Mac," as he is popularly called, was a leader 
alter their own heart. Beginning as a private in the 
Gordons, he had fought his way to a Major-general's oomr 
mission ; and at the same time had gained the confidence 
of the nation so entirely aa to be summoned from half 
across the world by the Government to lend his starength 
to grapple with the difilculties of the South African situa- 
tion as it stood at that day. His advancement had all 
along being rapid. Three years after his enlistment, in 
1870, he was a colour-sergeant; and it was as colour- 
sergeant that he went to the Afghan war. Li this historic 
enterprise he made himself so valuable that but for hini 
the famous march to Cabul would in all probability have 
failed. At the head of 60 men he routed an army of 2,000 
Afghans who had resolved to waylay the staff. In Roberts' 
own words, the energy and skill with which this affair was 
carried out ''reflected the highest credit on Colou^ 
Sergeant Hector Macdonald, 92nd Highlanders, and the 
officer in charge of the 3rd Sikhs. But for their ezcell^t 
services on this occasion it might probably have been im- 
possible to carry out the programme of our march." At 
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the battle of Kandahar Macdonald further distiBguished 
himself ; and at the dose of the campaign he was offered 
his choice between the Victoria Cross or a commission. 
He chose the latter, and so rare was this achievement of an 
erstwhile private soldier winning a commission in his own 
regiment that his fellow-officers celebrated the remarkable 
event by presenting him with his sword. The outstanding 
points of his career have already been dealt with in this 
work. We have seen how he behaved on Majuba Hill, and 
all the world knows of his brilliant work at Omdurman. 
This, then, was the man who was to lead the Highland 
Brigade. No man of comfort and riches, but a hard- 
headed, hard-working, self-denying priest of the sword — a 
worthy successor of Lord Clyde, Sir Archibald Alison, and 
Andrew Wauohope. 

After the defeat at Mag^rsf ontein, the relief of Kimber- 
ley was indefinitely postponed, and it became necessary 
for Lord Methuen to sit down to recuperate his men, and 
to wait for reinforcements. So he pitched his camp at 
Modder River and waited. Occasionally he worried the 
Boers with a bombardment^ and now and then he made an 
occasional show in force. On the oiheac hand the Boers 
steadily strengthened their position — ^throwing up new 
works and cutting deep trenches — ^preparing always for 
the battle that they felt was bound to come. By January 
they had 20 miles of works completed, stretching from the 
river bank at Jacobsdal on the left, to near Eoodoosberg 
on the right. But their labours were in vain. The next 
step for the relief of Eimberley was to be no frontal attack 
on a fortified position : the next move was in keeping with 
Lord Roberts' reputation as strategist. A thunderbolt 
was shortly to fall on Cronje's left flank, and it required 
all Lord Methuen's artifices to keep the Boers' attention 
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oonoentrated on what was going on afc the Modder mer 
camp. 

With the object of misleading the enemj a demonstra- 
tion was made in the early days of February on the Boer 
right flank. This force consisted of the Highland Brigade 
— ^the Black Watch« the Argyll and Sutherlands, the Sea- 
forths, and the H.L.I. — two squadrons of the 9th Lanoerfi, 
and the 62nd Battery, with Hector Macdonald in com- 
mand. Leaving the camp on Saturday, February 3rd, the 
force halted at Fraser's Drifts passing on next day to 
Eoodoosberg Drift, an important crossing on the Modder. 
The drift was beyond the extreme right of the Boer lines, 
and was undefended. Macdonald inmiediately established 
his troops on both sides of the river. The Eoodoosberg, 
a large kopje with steep sides^ was also seized, and the 
troops took up a position on that side of the summit next 
the river. Sunday night passed quietly, and on Mondaj 
morning there were no Boers in sight. During the aft6^ 
noon Macdonald felt so secure that permission was given 
to a large nimiber of the Highlanders to bathe. 

The day was very hot, and the troops were soon 
gambolling in the cool waters of the Modder like so many 
children. But their enjoyment was short-lived, for 
suddenly sharp firing was heard to the north, and from 
the summit of the Eoodoosberg the Lancers came galloping, 
pursued by a large force of Boers. The alarm was at onoe 
given, and the naked and dripping Highlanders rushed up 
from the river, and seizing their rifles prepared to give the 
enemy a warm welcome. The Bo^, however, refused to 
come to close quarters, and the subsequent fighting was 
carried on at long range. 

At one portion of the field the Black Watch kept the 
enemy at bay with volley firing, and it was here that 
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Lieutenant F. 6. Tait, finest of amateur golfera^ with his 
Magenfontein wound scarcelj healed, was killed. 
"They've got me this time," were his dying words. The 
Seaforths were also hotly engaged, and Lieut. Blair had his 
carotid cut by a shrapnel bullet, and had to lie for hours 
while the men of his company took turns to squeeze the 
artery. The fighting continued in a desultory fashion all 
Tuesday, but on Wednesday, the Boers, reinforced by 
artillery, attacked with more spirit. On Tuesday night 
Maodonald, seeing a prospect of surrounding the Boer 
force, despatched a message to Modder River camp suggest- 
ing that a mounted force should be sent to act against the 
fiank and rear of the Boers who were attacking him. The 
request, as it turned out, came at an inconvenient time, 
as General French was collecting all the available cavalry 
for his dash into the Orange Free State. 

On Wednesday morning Major-General Babington left 
the Modder with the 9th Lancers and two batteries of the 
Horse Artillery. The horsemen, however, did not seem 
to realise what was wanted of them, and Macdonald's coup 
failed through no fault of his. The action thereafter came 
to a very tame conclusion. The Boers retired on the 
approach of the cavalry, whose horses were too tired to 
make an effective pursuit in the face of the strong rearguard 
left behind by the retreating Dutchmen. The Highlanders 
the same evening received ordm to return to the Modder 
River camp. This retirement caused much surprise and 
disappointment to the public at home, who had not 
realised that in diverting the Boers* attention to their right 
flank Maodonald had successfully accomplished the object 
of his expedition. The Highland Brigade lost about fifty 
men during the fighting. 

The Brigade arrived at the Modder River on the 9th, 
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and next day they received the congratulations of Loid 
Roberts in person. Bobs " spoke to them as he alone 
can speak. He told them how in his campaigns in 
Afghanistan the Highlanders had always stood with him. 
He had never campaigned without Highlanders, he said, 
and he would not like to be without them now. There 
would be plenty of fighting and marching for those who 
liked it, and he looked to the Highland Brigade under 
Greneral Macdonald to act up to its noblest traditions. 
The next day — ^February 11th — saw those new dispositions 
set in motion that not only relieved Eimb^ley, but 
inflicted on the Boer army the severest blow of the whole 
campaign. 

This may be said to have marked the close of the fint 
chapter of the war so far as the Highland Brigade is con- 
cerned. From this stage onwards they were more or less 
employed on long weary marches — ^following up the 
mounted men and holding the positions their more mobile 
brothers had won. On February 11th, as we have hinted, 
the new movement was in operation, and by the next 
day General French with 6,000 troopers was on his way 
across the Free State to relieve Kimberley and to out at 
the same time Cronje's lines of conmiunication. The first 
was accomplished by February 16th, but the second object 
of the expedition was hardly successful, as the wily Gronje 
made his escape just as the net was being drawn around 
hinL He evacuated his trenches at Magersfontein 
inunediately French with his cavalry had passed, and 
before the infantry had come up to cut off his retreat 
His objective was Bloemfontein, but he was not destined 
to reach it, for no sooner had he left his lair than four 
British divisions went hot foot after him. 

In the pursuit the Highland Brigade with Smith- 
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Dorrien'a Brigade formed the ninth division under General 
Colyille. The oomposition of the Highland Brigade we 
already know ; Smith-Porrien's Brigade was composed of 
the Shropshires, the ComwaUs, the Gordons, and the 
Canadians — "probably the very finest brigade in the whole 
army," according to Conan Doyle. Cronje's army Ixekked 
with a desperation begotten of despair. The first night 
they covered 30 miles, but the British were now so close 
behind that capture was inevitable. The spoor could not 
be mistaken, for waggons, dead horses and bullocks marked 
too plainly the path of the Boer army. French now took 
a hand in the game. Eimberley relieved, the ** silent 
cavalrymen " at once doubled back with every horse and 
man that was fit to intercept the flight of the Boers. With 
a magnificent dash he headed them off, but Cronje made 
his way to the river and stood at bay at Paardeberg drift 
on the evening of Saturday, 17th February. Rear^ the 
British forces closed in, and Sunday morning found him 
completely surrounded. Eelly-Eenny, with mounted 
infantry and Colonial troops, was on the south side; 
French's Cavalry, along with Smith-Dorrien's Brigade, 
h^d the north bank; while the Highland Brigade, 
south of the river on the west side, completed 
the circuit. The old "Transvaal lion" was corralled at 
last, but he was by no means captured. His teeth were 
to be shown to some purpose even yet. 

We will digress here to chronicle a mishap to a convoy, 
a disaster in which a company of the Gordons were 
directly interested. This convoy — ^the supply pack of 
Roberts' army — ^was labouring along in the track of the 
troops. It consisted of 200 huge Cape waggons, 3,200 
draught oxen, and between 500 and 600 native drivers. 
The value of this convoy hsA been estimated at £400,000 — 
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but its value to the army in the face of the privations they 
had to tindergo cannot be even guessed at — and yet its 
escort consisted of two companies of the Army Service 
Corps (the 21st and 40th), a company of the Gordons, and 
a few mounted men of Kitchener's Horse, a newly-raised 
irregular colonial corps. There was an error somewhere in 
leaving so valuable and necessary a convoy with so few 
men to guard it; and Christian de Wet — ^who afterwarda 
became notorious as a gumlla lead^ — ^with 1,000 mounted 
men detached from Cronje's force saw the opportunity. 

The Boers lined the kopjes overlooking Waterval Drift> 
the ford over the Reit river, and opened fire on the convoy. 
The drift — the most vital and important spot in the line 
of communications of an army of 40,000 men " — was held 
by the Gordons and 150 mounted infantry. The small 
British force held its own pluckily, and it is probable that 
it would have been able to stave off the Boers until the 
reinforcements, which had been telegraphed for, had 
arrived. Lord Roberts' plans, however, would brook no 
interruption, and he gave positive orders to abandon the 
convoy. He could not afford to halt his pursuit of Cronje 
for a convoy. No less than 176 waggons fell into the 
hands of the Boers, and were burned the following day. 
Six of the Gordons were taken prisoners, while Sergeant J. 
Saunders was specially mentioned in Lord Roberts' 
despatch for his distinguished conduct. 

Lord Kitchener took command of the troops at Paarde- 
berg on Sunday morning, February ISth, and at once 
determined on a grand assault. "There waa only one 
thing which apparently should not have been done," writes 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle^ " and that waa to attack Cronje. Hifl 
position was a formidable one. Not only were the banks 
of the river fringed with his riflemen under excellent cover, 
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but from these banks there extended on each side a num- 
ber of dongas, which made admirable natural trenches. 
The only possible attack from either side must be across 
a level plain at least a thousand or fifteen hundred yards 
in width, where our numbers would only swell our losses/' 
And jet in spite of this, and with Colenso, Modder River, 
and Magersfontein as examples of the futility of frontal 
attacks, Lord Kitchener determined to attack these 
desperate men in their trenches. 

The Highland Brigade, supported on the right by the 
Gloucesters, West Oxfords, Ridings, and Buffs," says an 
eye-witness, was ordered to advance and clear the river 
bank of the enemy. Their front extended on the right 
across the river, to some low-lying kopjes. The right had 
to wheel round straight on the river, whilst the left and 
centre had to clear the river bed. This manceuvre waa 
disastrous. It was a repetition of the old Modder River 
blunder. The Boers allowed our men to get well within 
1000 yards, and then shot them down. There was no 
cover, no rocks or friendly ant-heaps, not even tufts of 
grass, behind which our men could escape observation. 
There was only the open veldt — as devoid of cover as the 
palm of one's hand, and as flat as a turnpike road in 
England. At the first fusilade our men faltered and fell 
back a short distance, then quickly realising what was 
expected of them, down they went flat on their stomachs, 
and with the help of their bayonets soon contrived to throw 
up sufficient earth to afford them some protection. Under 
a withering fire they remained in this position the whole 
day, firing volleys into the river banks, and thus keeping 
the enemy's fire down whilst General Smith-Dorrien got 
round on the left with a battery of artillery." On the 
north side the Gordons distinguished themselves by 
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eztrioating the Slst Battery out of a difficulty. The 
battery had got too near the Boer lines, and was only saTed 
by the persistency of the Gordons. 

The oonduct of the Highland Brigade throughout this 
long day was characterised on all hands as magnificent A 
great military authority has put it on record that it takes 
a regiment many years to recover ita spirit and steadiness 
after a hea^y punishment; but here we haye the brare 
Highlanders, only two short months after Magersfontein, 
marching 30 miles and taking, without flinching, ''the 
bloodiest share of this bloody day.'' Eleven hundred 
casualties in the British ranks testified to the deadliness of 
the Boer fire; and the fearlessness of the Highland 
Brigade's advance was shown by their contribution to this 
total. General Hector Macdonald was wounded in the 
foot by a Mauser bullet, and his horse was killed beside 
him as the wound was being dressed. The gallant leader^ 
despite his wound, refused to retire, and stayed with hi« 
brigade until night. The Sealorths were badly hit with 
120 casualties ; the Black Watch came next with 96 ; while 
the Argylls had 76 men out of action. And all that we 
got in return for this slaughter was a slight contraction of 
the Boer position. 

Lord Roberts arrived on the scene towards evening, and 
the infantry attack was then stopped. Next morning saw 
all the available British artillery pumping lead into the 
Boer laagers. This bombardment was continued without 
interruption for a week, during which time the sufferings of 
the doomed Boers must have been terrible. Waggons were 
observed in flames, and at times the Boec laag^s resembled 
a veritable holocaust. An effort was made at relief by a 
small party of Boers, but this resulted disastarously for the 
relievers. Meanwhile siege trenches were being carried 
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nearer and nearer the Boer position. B7 the evening of 
Tueedaj, February 26th, the Gordons and the Canadians 
were within 700 yards of the Boer trenches ; and it was 
determined to rush this part af the enemy's position during 
the nightw The Canadians were entrusted with the task, 
with the Gordons in support. The Canadians picked their 
way carefully in the darkness, and were only 50 yards from 
the trenches when they were discovered. The Boers had 
been keeping a close watch, and before they could get cover 
a Mauser volley was sent into the Canadians. A few sons 
of the Dominion bit the dust, but the remainder worked 
back to a ravine, and here they lay while the engineers 
threw up a breastwork. This accomplished, both sides 
waited to see what the daylight would disclose. Dawn 
came at last^ and with it to the Boers came the knowledge 
that the game was up. The Canadians were in such a 
position that they enfiladed the first lines of the Boer 
trenches; and with the rising of the sun a white flag 
fluttered above the Boer camp. It was Majuba Day, and 
the dark stain that had blotted the fair name of Britain for 
nineteen years was now wiped out. And for Cronje, 
" betrayer of Potchefstroom, iron-handed ruler of natives, 
reviler of the British, stem victor of Magersfontein,'' a day 
of reckoning had come at last. 

As we have already shown, the Highlanders behaved at 
Paardeberg with all their old-time courage and bravery. 
In his official despatch General Colville said it was a source 
of great satisfaction to him to testify to the splendid 
behaviour of the brigade on the tiying march to Paardeberg 
and during the following operations. On the 18th the 
courage and determination," to quote the official despatch, 
''shown by the Highland Brigade in their advance over 
some 1,500 yards of perfectly open plain and their passage 
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of the river, both under heavy fire, are beyond all praise; 
and nothing could have exceeded the gallantry di^ayed by 
the Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry, Highlanders, and 
Canadians during the afternoon attack." General Mao- 
donald also testified to the splendid behaviour of the troops 
under his immediate command, and in addition brou^t 
many oases of individual heroism under the notice of the 
Commander-in-Chief. He made particular mention of 
Pip« Donald Cameron of the Black Watch. "Pipor 
Cameron was the first man to cross the river. He did so 
voluntarily, and his pluck and daring are worthy of special 
recognition. The Boers were formed in great starength all 
round the river bend, where they kept up a heavy fire in all 
directions.'' The honours list is too lengthy to be given 
here, and this fact alone is a sufficient proof that the 
Brigade had already completely rehabilitated itself. 

Cronje with his 4,000 followers surrendered uncondi- 
tionally, and all day long the tattered, unkempt Dutchmen 
came sullenly into the British camp to lay down their arms. 
A fortnight later the victorious British troops with Lord 
Roberts ent^ed Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange 
Free State, and with this brilliant p^ormance came to an 
end the first stage of the war. 

As to the Highland Brigade, we cannot dose this chapter 
bett^ than by giving a letter written by General Hector 
Maodonald to a Glasgow friend on February 27th: — To- 
day is the anniversary of Majuba. This morning Cronje 
and his army surrendered unconditionally, after a night 
attack by the Canadians and Gordon Highlanders. So let 
it be. On Sunday, the 18th, Cronje was completely 
* boxed,' my poor brigade suffering heavily in the closing 
of it On Monday, the 19th, we could have done the trick 
We are all well pleased at the event, and so, I am sure, you 
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will be at home. We are sadly in need of officers and of 
men. In the Highland Brigade we hare left fit for work 
24 offioers and about 1,600 men out of 87 officers and over 
3,000 men. Such is war. Tou will, I am sure, be pleased 
to learn (after the aspersions cast on the brigade about 
Magersfontein) that I am perfectly satisfied with the work 
done by them, now in action twice under my eyes — ^work 
which perhaps none but themselves would have done half 
so creditably." 
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)ORD ROBEKTS made a prolonged stay at Bloem- 
i fontein. Horses and men alike were completely 



knocked up, while the hospitals were full to 
overflowing with enteric patients. Supplies of all 
kinds were urgently needed, and it was not till the 
advent of May that the great army was ready to 
resume the advance. With so mobile an enemy it was 
now recognised that in the subsequent operations mounted 
infantry would be required, if he was to be effectively dealt 
with. The need of mounted men was so clamant that a 
number of the Highlanders were transferred into mounted 
infantry; the Gordons, in fact, had a whole company 
mounted. Another reform was the issuing of slouch hats 
to the Highlanders to take the place of the inconvenient 
helmet. During the halt at Bloemfontein the Volunteer 
oompanies of the Black Watch, Seaforth Highlanders, 
Highland Light Infantry, and Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers marched into the camp of i^e Highland Brigade, 
and were welcomed by the regulars, by whose side they 
were to march and fight for almost a year. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Volunteers, and before 
the general advance to Pretoria was commenced, the 
Highland Brigade was ordered out to guard the Bloem- 
fontein waterworks. Here it remained until the first days 
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of the great adyance. In the end of April the British army 
in two oolumnB left Bloemfontein to march on Pretoria^ 
the capital of the Trangyaal. The main, or left column, 
was under Lord Roberts himself, while the right oolumn 
was placed under the command of that dashing officer, 
Lieutenant-General Ian Hamilton. It is with the latter 
column we are directly concerned, for the Highland 
Brigade, Gordons, and Camerons were all with Hamilton. 
The Highland Brigade was in the ninth division under 
General Colville, the Gordons were with Smith-Dorrien, 
while the Camerons, fresh from Egypt, formed part of 
Bruce Hamilton's Brigade. The Highland Brigade was 
fated never to reach Pretoria^ the Gordons and the 
Seaforths being the only kilted regiments to enter the 
Transvaal capital. We shall deal meantime with the march 
to Pretoria, and later we shall see how it fared with the 
regiments forming the Highland Brigade. 

General Hamilton's first task was to clear the Boers out 
of Thabanchu, a town of strategical importance lying to the 
east of Bloemfontein. Frightened at the superior num- 
bers employed against them, the Dutchmen showed little or 
no fighting. They evacuated the town just before they 
were surrounded, and retreated to Thabanchu Mountain. In 
the fighting at this latter place the Gordons again distin- 
guished themselves, and immortalised the name of Captain 
Ernest B. Towse. The British were pushing home a flank 
attack on the mountain, and were making good progress 
until the arrival of Boer reinforcements compelled the 
attackers to give way. These reinforcements comprised a 
number of the foreign legion, and 150 of them under 
Colonel Maximoff, a Russian, were detached to attack a 
party of the Gordons, which hung tenaciously to a position 
on the hillside. The foreigners were mostly German, with 
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a sprinkling of Buaaions ; and they had learned field tactics 
in the armiee of their own counlay. Winston S. Churcbill, 
the courageous young war correspondent, was a spectator 
of what followed, and we shall quote his account of the 
fight: — 

" In four lines the German corps advanced across the 
table top of the hilL So regular was their order that it 
was not until their leyelled rifles were seen pointing south 
that they were recognised aa foes, and the artillery opened 
on them. In spite of an accurate shell fire they continued to 
adyance boldly against the highest part of the hill, and, 
meanwhile, cloaked by a swell of the ground. Captain Towse 
of the €rordon Highlanders, with twelve men of his own 
regiment and ten of Kitchener's Horse, was steadily moT- 
ing towards them. The scene on the broad stage of the 
Thaba plateau was intensely dramatic. The whole army 
were the witnesses. The two forces, strangely dispro- 
portioned, drew near to each other. Neither was visible to 
the other. The unexpected collision impended. From 
eveiy point field-glasses were turned on the spectacle, and 
even hardened soldiers held their breath. 

" At last, with suddenness, both parties oame face to 
face at fifty yards distance. The Germans, who had 
already made six prisoners, called loudly on Captain Towse 
and his little band to surrender. What verbal answer was 
returned is not recorded; but a furious splutter of 
musketry broke out at once, and in less than a minute the 
long lines of the enemy recoiled in confusion, and the top 
of the hill was secured to the British." In the charge 
Maximoff, the leader of the Boer mercenaries, was severely 
wounded; but the gallant Captain of the Gordons fared 
even worse. A bullet fired from the side crossed his vision 
and took away the sight of both his eyes. For his con* 
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spiouous gallantry, and the extraordinary results which 
attended it, Captain Towse was awarded the Victoria Cross. 
His military career, howeyer, was stopped at the moment 
it was assured 

After the Boers had been cleared from their positions at 
Thabanchu, the British advance was continued. The Boers 
made a slight show of resistance, and actions were 
fought at Welkom on May 4th; Zand River, May 10th; 
and Lindley, May 20th. On May 29th the Boers were 
engaged at Crow's Nest Hill, near Doomkop, and here the 
Gordon Volunteers had their first real taste of war. The 
battle took place almost on the identical ridges where 
Cronje cornered the Jameson raiders. On the right the 
Gordons, under Lieutenant^Dolonel Macbean and Lieut.- 
Colonel Bumey, delivered the main attack "in perfect 
discipline and with disdainful silence." 

" It was not without a thrill," writes the author of " Ian 
Hamilton's March/' " that I watched this famous regiment 
move against the enemy. Their extension and advance 
were conducted with machine regularity. The officers 
explained what was required to tiie men. They were to 
advance rapidly until imder rifie fire, and then to push or 
not as they might be instructed. With impassive imcon- 
oem the veterans of Chitral, Dargai, the Bara Valley, 
Magersfontein, Paardeberg, and Houtnek, walked leisurely 
forward, and the only comment recorded was the observar 
tion of a private, * Bill, this looks like being a kopje day.' " 

When within 800 yards of the Boer position, the Gordons 
came in for severe punishment. Their khaki-clad forms 
showed up clearly against the black ground where a tract 
of grass had been burned. The Boer rifle fire swept their 
lines like a shower of sleet. "But the advance neither 
checked nor quickened. With remorseless stride, un* 

SB 
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disturbed by peril or enthusiasm, the Gordons swept 
steadily onward." The Boers waited until the glittering 
bayonets and the swishing kilts were close on them, and 
then discharging their rifles, wildly they broke and fled. 
The fighting went on until darkness fell, and when the 
Gordons were gathered in their bivouac^ G^eral Ian 
Hamilton rode over and told them how proud he was of 
their conduct. He reminded them that it was " the regi- 
ment my father commanded and I was bom in," and 
assured ihem that in a few hours all Scotland would ring 
with the tale of their deeds. "And," adds Winston 
Churchill, "well Scotland may, for no men of any race 
could have shown more soldier-like behaviour." When 
Lord Roberts heard of the Gordons' charge, he exclaimed, 
" The Grordons always do well," and in the orders next day 
Ian Hamilton published an extract from a letter he had 
just received from " Bobs." The extract was, " Tell the 
Gordons that I am proud to think I have a Highlander as 
one of the supporters on my coat-of-arms." The Gordons 
paid a heavy toll for this latest addition to their manj 
feats of arms. No less than eight officers were wounded, 
including Colonel Bumey, who led t^e firing line, and all 
the Volunteer officers. Three Yolimteers were killed and 
nine wounded ; while the regulars lost 13 killed and 51 
wounded. 

It was during the fighting just described that the fourth 
Victoria Cross was awarded to the Gordons. Corporal F. 
Mackay, known as "the doctor" among his comrades, 
" repeatedly rushed forward under a withering fire at short 
range to attend to wounded comrades, dressing the 
wounds whilst he hims^ was without shelter, and in one 
instance carrying a wounded man from the open under a 
heavy fire to the shelter of a boidder." For his bravery 
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he was awarded the Victoria Cross, and the decoration was 
pinned on his breast by Lord Roberts on October 25th, 
1900, in front of the Government Buildings, Pretoria, on 
the occasion of the official ceremony of the annexation of 
the Transvaal. Corporal Aackay subsequently received a 
commission in the King's Own Scottish Borderers. 

The fight at Doomkop practically opened the way to 
Johannesburg, and two days later the town was formally 
handed over to Lord Roberts. Here the advance was 
stayed for two days, and then on Jime 3rd the army set 
out for Pretoria. On June 5th the Union Jack was hoisted 
in the enemy's capital, the Boer army having fled practically 
without firing a shot in its defence. General Hamilton's 
force had been 45 days on the march ; had traversed 401 
miles, fought nine general actions, and eighteen skirmishes, 
and captured five towns. In this splendid record the 
Gordons and the Camerons shared; and they entered 
Pretoria footsore, ragged, and himgry, but with the fire 
of battle still burning strong within them. 

The capture of the Boer capital, it was fondly hoped, 
would bring the war to a close, but as it turned out the end 
was yet far distant. With the fall of Pretoria, the Boers 
resorted to the guerilla tactics they could play so well. 
Split up into small bands, and led by determined men, 
they picked out the weak points in the British armour; 
and month after month they kept the troops on tenter- 
hooks. They carefully avoided a pitched battle, but they 
never lost a chance of faUing upon atiy detached positions 
of the British army. Their local knowledge and power of 
getting over the country, the ease with which they could 
pose as peaceful farmers one moment and an active enemy 
the next^. their facilities for getting information from the 
natives denied to the British, their undoubted skill as 
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horsemen and marksmen, all enabled them to wage this 
particular kind of warfare with remarkable success. The 
British resorted to farm-burning to put down sniping, and 
the Boers replied to this with train-wrecking. And so the 
war dragged on. The Gordons and the Camerons did their 
share in the subsequent operations ; but it would be tedious, 
if it were possible, to recount the manj little incidents in 
which they figured. 

On July 11, 1900, the Grordons distinguished themselves 
at Wolvwkrans, near Erugersdorp, and here a fifth Victoria 
Cross fell to the Gordons — record unequalled by any other 
regiment. How it was won is best told in the words of an 
officer who witnessed the brave deed — " The enemy's posi- 
tion consisted of two long hills, with a ' nek ' between them 
about 600 yards long. In front of, and about 600 yards 
away from the nek, were two small kopjes. The guns 
galloped up between these kopjes, which were 150 yards 
apart, and opened fire on the big hill on the right. The 
Gordons were advancing behind the guns in open order. 
The guns fired a few shots, and then suddenly the enemy 
opened fire from the hill on the left, which was only 850 
yards away. Very soon 15 out of the 17 British gunners 
were wounded, so that the guns could no longer be worked. 
The Gordons by this time had reached the kopjes, and were 
about 100 yards from the gims, the intervening space being 
in the enemy's line of fire. At this moment orders were 
signalled by the General in the rear, from Lord Roberts at 
Pretoria, telling General Smith-Dorrien to retire. The 
Colonel of the Gordons, reluctant to leave the guns to fall 
into the enemy's hands, sent up the teams of horses to 
fetch them, but the Bo^ bullets were raining around, and 
two of the horses were shot. 

Colonel MaoBean then shouted for volunteers to fetch 
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in the guns. Captains Younger, Gordon the adjutant, and 
Allan called on the few men around. They ran out under 
heayy fire, and with the greatest difficulty they dragged 
the gun along 70 yards of the way, but it would not even 
then have been saved if three i^kore men had not run out 
and helped for the remaining 30 yards to the kopje. As 
it was one of the men was hit only ten yards from the 
kopje, but he was got in all right. Captain Allan was now 
ordered away with his company to the left flank, where 
they were kept for the rest of the day, but Captain Younger, 
with several men, ran out to try and save the second gun. 
It was got in, but not before Captain Younger had been 
shot dead." Captain Gordon was awarded the Victoria 
Cross, and there is no doubt that had he survived Captain 
Younger would have received a similar honour. 

Meantime the Gordon Volunteers were doing splendid 
work in helping BuUer to dear the Boers from Natal. 
Botha contested every inch of the way, and stiff engage- 
ments were fought at Rooi Kopje on July 24th, and again 
at Van Wyk's Vlei on August 21st. As the result of 
Buller's operations Botha fell back on Lydenburg, and the 
British were able to release the Highland prisoners captured 
on June 4th. On the 8th September the Gordons were 
engaged with Botha's force in the fastnesses of what was 
believed to be an inaccessible region, and it was here that 
an unfortunate disaster overtook the Volunteers. They 
.were marching in close order when a shrapnel shell burst 
in their midst. Four men were instantly killed and 18 
wounded, and it redounds greatly to the credit of the 
Volunteers that BuUer was able to state in his despatch 
that " the company did not break step, but marched on as 
if nothing had happened." 

The early days of September witnessed a historic event. 
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On Spitz Eop the two battalions of the Gordona met. The 
old 75thy with their Dargai laurels scarcely faded, were 
meeting the 92nd on a scene of Tictorjr, amid mountains 
Buch aa rear their heads in Aberdeenshire. For a few 
moments discipline was thrown to the winds, and questions 
were eagerly asked." One can easily imagine the fedings 
of the brave fellows as the veterans of Dargai greeted the 
heroes of Elandslaagte and Caesar's Camp. It was a historic 
moment, and one that will live long in the annals of the 
Gordons. 

The Volunteers, after doing duty in Cape Colony for 
three months, returned home at the end of April, 1901, 
their conduct having been admirable and all that could 
be desired." The available information of the events 
that followed is too scanty to permit of their 
being dealt with here. From the official despatches, how- 
ever, we learn that the Highlanders continued to distin- 
guish themselves in the new plan of operations. In a 
fight for a convoy near Reitz, in the Orange River Colony, 
they showed conspicuous gallantry, and seven of the 
Gordons, two Camerons, five of the H.L.I., and one of the 
Seaforths were mentioned in despatches. In the later 
stages of the war the Highlanders were scattered all over 
the country in blockhouses, where they had, as a writer at 
the time stated, "a very roughish time." Two Active 
Service Companies of the Gordon Volunteers relieved the 
first lot, and these were in turn relieved by other detach- 
mehts. The latter returned home a few days after peace 
was declared on June 1, 1902. 

Towards the end of 1901 the headquart^s of both the 
First and Second Battalions of the Gordons was in Pretoria^ 
and the men had an opportunity for fraternising as never 
occurs in peace and seldom in war. The men were 
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scattered about in small detachments occupying the forts, 
blockhouses, and outposts for miles round the capital. The 
Second Battalion left Pretoria for Bombay in December, 
1901, and had an enthusiastic send-off from the heroes of 
Dargai, whose band played them to the station. As the 
train steamed away to the strains of "Auld Lang Syne," 
the men cheered each other frantically. 

We shall conclude our referenoee to the Grordons with an 
interesting extract from the First Battalion's regimental 
orders of the 12th August^ 1901, by Colonel Forbes 
Maobean, C.B. The extract from the regimental orders is 
in the form of a telegram from Lord Kitchener, Commander- 
in-Chief, to His Majesty the King, and reads as follows : — 
" The Commanding Officer has much pleasure in publishing 
the following telegram from Lord Kitchener to the King, 
Colonel-in-Chief of the Gordon Highlanders, and His 
MajesfT^s reply: — From Lord Kitchener to the King, 
London. — ^As Colonel-in-Chief of the Gordon Highlanders, 
your Majesty might be pleased to know that Commandant 
de Villiers, who was present, and has just surrendered, 
informs me that on the attack on the train on 4th July, at 
Naboomspruit, the guard of Gordon Highlanders, under 
Lieutenant Best, who was killed, behaved with utmost 
gallantry after the train had been captured by 160 Boers. 
The last four men, though completely surroimded and with 
no coyer, continued to fire until three were killed, and the 
fo\irth woimded. On the Boers asking the survivor the 
reason they had not surrendered, he replied, ' Why, man, we 
are Gordon Highlanders.' The King replied aa follows : — 
From the King to Lord Kitchener, Residency, Pretoria. — 
Delighted to hear of gallant conduct of Gordon High- 
landers. Proud to be their Colonel-in-Chief." 

Lord Roberts, when he handed over the command of the 
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army to Lord Eitchener, and returned home to England 
at the end of November, 1900, issued his war honours. 
In this list the Highland regiments were well represented, 
and no better proof than this oould be given of the ezoellent 
manner in which they had done their duty. 
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THE BOER WAR— !N THE ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 

tN the operations immediately following the fall of 
Bloemfontein, the infantry was practically at a dis- 
count owing to the extreme mobility of the Boers, 
To cope with this superiority Lord Eoberts utilised for 
offensive purposes every available mounted man, and to the 
infantry fell the task of marching behind the ooluran, 
escorting the convoy, and occupying the different towns as 
they were captured. In the new phase of the war 
inaugurated by Lord Roberts' advance from Bloemfontein, 
the Highland Brigade entered on its inglorious duties^ The 
march. Bis we have seen, commenced on the last day of 
April, and the next day saw the Brigade bringing up the 
rear of Ian Hamilton's column on its great trek to Pretoria. 

Trudging along at the rear of the column the Highlanders 
had most arduous and trying work to perform. But they 
accomplished what was asked of them with characteristic 
fortitude. The mounted men far in front were clearing 
the way, and brushes with the enemy were numerous. 
Thabanchu was taken, and then came a skirmish at Win- 
burg, where the Volunteers faced the angry bullets for the 
first time. For strategical reasons it was necessary to 
occupy Winburg, and Colville's division, which included 
the Highland Brigade, dropped off for this purpose. From 
this point the duties of the Highlanders became more 
severe. To General Macdonald was entrusted the task of 
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keeping this comer of the Free State clear of Boers ; and 
thiSy of course, meant that the Highlanders were almost 
continually on the move. From Winburg the Black Watch 
and the Argylls marched to Ventersburg in the dead of 
night and at a moment's notice. Thirty-fiye miles were 
ooyered in twenty-four hours over rough country and roads 
strewn with boulders. The rest of the Brigade joined them 
there a few days later, and then the marching was resumed. 
From Ventersburg to Heilbron, from Heilbron to Reitz — 
the programme was one long sustained march. No 
war correspondent was there to pen home glowing accounts 
of the magnificent fortitude of the Highlanders in these 
trying night marches, when hungry, footsore^ and weary, 
they cheerfully and uncomplainingly did their inglorious 
share of the campaign. 

This marching was without object to many of the men, 
but nevertheless it was all very necessary. To-day they 
were menacing De Wet^ who was at this time a sore thorn 
in the side of Lord Roberts; the next day they were 
guarding some vulnerable point in the plan of operations. 
But the Highlanders were to share once more in the 
ignominies of the war. Small parties would be detached to 
escort a convoy from one point to another, and now and 
again these would come to grief. On June 3, 1900, De Wet 
swooped down on a convoy escorted by 150 of the Black 
Watch ; overpowered them by force of numbers, and sent 
them to swell the pow^less British army of prisoners at 
Waterval. Again at Honing Spruit towards the end of 
July he captured 100 Highlanders— details from various 
regiments — ^who were acting as escort to a supply train for 
Lord Roberts at Pretoria. The Highland Brigade was 
nevertheless an important pawn in the great game, and 
their every movement was full of portent. In August they 
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took a hand in the capture of Prinsloo with 6,000 men and 
five guns; and then once more they resumed their 
wanderings. What hardships they endured will one day 
be known and appreciated. With half rations and muddy 
water as food and drink, they marched and fought and 
fought and marched through scorching hot days and bitter 
cold nights. 

General Hector Macdonald appreciated the heroism and 
endurance of his troops ; and in a letter written from Heil- 
bron on August 2lBt^ 1900, he paid them the following 
splendid tribute: — ^''Believe me, the soldiers deserve 
everything that can be done for them — ^they are fine 
fellows, man and boy, and I have the pick of them. To me 
it is a pleasure to work with them, but to them, poor 
fellows, the work is hard, hard indeed; but not a growl 
among them all. They march, march, hour after hour, 
day after day, sometimes without boots or shoes, and often 
in rags^ but they are always cheery and never complain, 
and at the end of the longest march and weariest day they 
respond to an extra call on their energies with the alacrity 
of a schoolboy when he sees a jam pot." 

Mr Bennet Burleigh, the ''Daily Telegraph" war corres- 
pondent, writing from Johannesburg on November 9th, 
1901, gives a fine instance of the popularity of the Black 
Watch. He says: — ^The gallant Forty-twa's have been 
captivating even their enemies' hearts along the Basuto 
border. The other day the Black Watch was formed up to 
quit Ladybrand for another district. All had fall^ in, 
and there was a wondrous attendant scene ere the pipers 
turned up and the regiment took the road. All the town's 
folk and many from the surrounding districts, Britons and 
Boers, were in the spacious street. ''Quick march," the 
pipes skirled, and away the kilties swung down the road. 
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There were criefl and crying, women and girls waving their 
handkerohiefB and moiling their eyes by turn, and the 
majority of them were unmistakably Bom, as the laddies 
gaed awa\ Some of the lassies would see the very last of 
them, and followed far their soldier friends^ wringing their 
hands as they said, ''Good-bye, Sandy,*' ''Come back, 
David, " Think of me, Tam. It was as the d^>arture of 
a regiment of th^ own people to the wars, and as a 
prognostic helps us to realise that Briton and Boer can 
unite. 

It would be futile to attempt to follow the HighLmd 
Brigade through its many yioissitudes and priyations during 
the months which followed until its functions as a Brigade 
ceased. Bullets carried off many a brave fellow, but the 
night march and disease were even more formidable foes. 
The Volunteers did their part nobly, and proved to the 
world that the citizen soldier is fit at all times to take his 
place beside the regular. They had only enlisted for a 
year, and when the time oame for parting General Hac- 
donald in a farewell order paid them the following 
magnificent tribute : — 

'■It is now nearly, if not quite, a year since the 
volunteer oompanies of the Black Watch, the Highland 
Light Infantry, Seaforth Highlanders, and the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders joined the Highland Brigade for 
active service in South Africa. Tour arrival was looked 
forward to by your comrades of the regular service. Tou 
were accorded a oordial welcome by all ranks, and you 
have well justified your reception. If on first joining, amid 
strange surroundings and unaccustomed duties incidental 
to a campaign, you were a little doubtful of yoiurselves and 
nervous of criticism, it cannot fail to prove a source of 
gratifioation to you to know that your devotion to dnt^i 
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jour anxiety to learn, your conduct under fire, your ready 
adaptation to yoiur altered circumstanceB, and the manner 
in which you identified yourselves with your battalions, 
and conducted yourselves as part and parcel of them, soon 
gained you the respect of your Brigadier, the confidence of 
your commanding officer, and the friendship of the whole 
brigade, into whose ezi«tence you were completely and 
gladly absorbed. Your own company organisation was 
preserved under your own officers, and you formed an 
integral portion of the historic battalion which you joined. 

" You are now about to proceed home, and I am afforded 
the opportunity of placing on record my high appreciation 
of your patriotism in responding to your country's call, 
your gallantry in action, your endurance in the field, and 
your invariable good conduct and cheerfulness in camp and 
quarters. Together with your comrades of the line and 
militia» you have endured the hardships and sufferings 
inseparable from war with the utmost fortitude and with- 
out a murmur. Equally with your other comrades you 
have taken yoiu* full share of all duties in camp, on the 
line of march, and on outpost and detachment^ having won 
for yourselves by your soldierly qualities the right to do 
so. You have marched and fought under trying circum- 
stances, in burning heat, in biting cold, and in pouring 
rain, always without shelter, sometimes with little food, 
often with your clothes in rags, and your boots and shoes 
lacking soles, yet with a devotion to duty and a sense of 
discipline rarely equalled and seldom excelled. 

" I shall not eaaily forget how, when the first volunteer 
was wounded, you took it as a welcome proof that your 
baptism of fire, so long looked for, had at last be^ 
received. On the return home you will tell the story of 
your reception by the Highland Brigade, and of your 
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8ojoum with the gen^ous, hardy, and eiuluring soldiers, 
your late comrades, all of whom, with a glorious recollection 
of dangers confronted and hardships endured together, 
wish you God-speed on your journey. Your native land 
will never forget your patriotic response to h^ appeal and 
the sacrifices you have made for her, and I am convinced 
you need have no fear for your future, as employers will 
only be too glad to secure your services as a means of 
showing their appreciation of your value and of your con- 
duct; and, together with all your countrymen, will give 
you a Highland welcome home. Gallant volunteers, true 
Highlanders, farewell I " 

With the destruction of Prinsloo's commando, the work 
of the Highland Brigade as a Brigade practically came to 
an end. The Brigade was soon afterwards broken up, and 
the various battalions which composed it were widely 
scattered on the lines of communication from Komatipoort 
to Cape Colony. Meanwhile its Brigadier was appointed 
to a " roving commission " with a mounted force to sweep 
the Orange 'Riy&c Colony clear of the enemy, his stock, and 
his food supplies. At the beginning of 1901 Genmil 
Haodonald left for England en route for a command in 
India. On his arrival in the old country he was honoured 
with a knighthood for his resolution and energy in carry- 
ing out the somewhat thankless task of pacifying the 
Orange River Colony and protecting its communications. *' 
In this " thankless task " he was ably supported by the 
troops under his command; and all praise is due to l^e 
Highland Brigade for the excellent manner in which they 
did their share in the pacification and protection of the 
Colony. 

In the early months of 1901 Lord Kitchener adopted new 
tactics to bring the war to a close. After denuding the 
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country of supplies, he instituted the blockhouse system. 
Each blockhouse had a small garrison, and was practically 
in communication with its neighbour on either side. The 
blockhouses were first built along the railway to protect the 
lines of communications. Gradually, however, they were 
extended, and with their extension the troops were drawn 
from the towns to garrison them. When the chain was 
completed Lord Kitchener instituted a series of drives; 
and with the commencement of these harassing tactics the 
war entered on its final stage. The British columns — ^all 
mounted — drove the Boers on to the blockhouse line ; and 
although they managed to break through now and again, 
still they were harried to such an extent that continued 
resistance was out of the question. The Highlanders were 
meanwhile engaged on blockhouse duty. Second and Third 
Active Service Sections of the Volunteers were called upon, 
and these acquitted themselves as nobly as the first detach- 
ment. The subsequent events of the war are too fresh in 
the public mind to require setting forth here. The Boers 
laid down their arms in the early days of June, 1902, and 
the long-drawn-out war ended in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State being added to the British Empire. 

From the 11th October, 1899, to June 1, 1902, the 
British losses were 21,579 ; taking the killed and wounded 
together the casualties were 30,120, or nearly 10 per cent, 
of the total forces. The surrenders amounted to 9714, of 
which number six battalions, on whom fell the bad luck 
inseparable from a great campaign, contributed between 
them no less than 3000. It is gratifying in the face of 
these totals to know that the Scottish troops came out of 
the ordeal with most remarkable figures. Pride of place 
among the whole Imperial Army must be awarded to the 
Grordon Highlanders with 141 killed or died of wounds, 431 
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wounded, 12 captured, and 101 deaths from disease. The 
Seaforth Highlanders had 134 killed or died of wounds, 333 
wounded, 76 oaptured, and 35 deaths from disease or 
aoddents; Black Watch, 125 killed or died of wounds, 328 
wounded, 78 captured, and 63 deaths; Argyll and Suther- 
iands, 87 killed or died of wounds, 265 wounded, 33 cap- 
tured, and 89 deaths; and the Cameron Highlanders, 25 
killed, 76 wounded, 14 oaptured, and 41 deaths. The 
casualties of the Highland Light Infantry were 45 killed, 
187 wounded, 62 captured, and 73 deaths. Scotland 
obtained 9 Victoria Crosses out of a total of 57 conferred, 
the Gordons claiming five, the H.L.I, two, and the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers two. 

The figures given above prove that the Highland Regi-. 
ments bore their share of the campaign nobly and well 
Their death-roll testifies to the amount of hard fighting 
they underwent^ while their total number of surrenders, 
despite the misadventure at Magersfontein, is propor- 
tionately the lowest. The Highland Brigade lost most 
heavily in officers, the list including General Wauchope; 
Colonel Hannay, Argyll and Sutherlands; Lieut.-Col<Hiel 
Coode, Black Watch; Lieutenant-Colonel Downman, 
Gordon Highlanders; Lieutenant-Colonel Dick Cimyng- 
ham, Gordon Highlanders; Lieutenant^olonel Goff, A. k 
S. Highlanders; Lieutenant^olonel Hon. A. D. Murray, 
Cameron Highlanders (Quaagersfontein, September 20th, 
1901) ; Major Denne, Gordon Highlanders; Major Douglas, 
Cameron Highlanders (Roodeval, June 7th, 1900); Major 
Murray, Black Watch (Brakenlaagte, October 30th, 1901), 
Major Mackenzie, Seaforth Highlanders; Major Robin- 
son, Argyll and Sutherlands; Major Miller Wallnutt^ 
Gordon Highlanders; Major WiUshire, Black Watch 
(Eetiefs Nek, July 25th, 1900); Captain Cunmiing Bruce, 
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Black Watoh ; Captain Hon. E. 0. Murray, Cameron High- 
landers (Quaagersfontein, September 20th9 1901); and 
Captain Tounger, V.C, 1st Gordon Highlanders (Eruger^ 
dorp, July 11th, 1900). 

A handsome monument has been erected at Magers- 
fontein to the memory of the officers and men of the 
Highland Brigade who fell on that fatal field. The cost 
was defrayed by public subscription raised by the *' Glasgow 
Weekly Herald." The memorial is in the shape of a Celtic 
Cross; its total height is fully 21 feet — ^the base being 
about 3 feet and the shaft 18 feet 6 inches. The extreme 
length of the arms of the Cross is 4 feet 6 inchea An 
exquisite detail is the row of miniature shields resting on 
the chamber immediately over the die. These are the 
crests of the battalions which were represented in the battle 
— ^the Highland Light Infantry, the Seaforths, Argyll and 
Sutherlands, Gordons, and Black Watch. In every respect 
the crests are faithfully reproduced, the thistles^ deer heads, 
tigers, and ribbands, down to the very smallest detail, 
being brought out in a marvellously clear, accurate, and 
thoroughly artistic manner. Below them, on the noble 
block forming the base, is cut the leaded inscription: — 
" Erected by Scots the world over, in memory of the officers 
and men of the Highland regiments who fell at Magers- 
fontein, 11th December, 1899. Scotland is poorer in men, 
but richer in heroes. " 

No record of the doings of the Highland Brigade in South 
Africa would be complete without a reference to the Rev. 
James Robertson. This gallant Scottish clergyman, in 
his official capacity as chaplain^ accompanied the Highland 
Brigade throughout the campaign; and the services he 
rendered in ministering to the sick, identifying the killed, 

2c 
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and performing the last sad rites to the dead, cannot be 
overestimated. Padre Robertson's devotion and self- 
sacrifice have been sung again and again, and we take this 
opportunity of joining in the general praise to one of the 
heroes of the war. He accompanied the Brigade on its 
fatal march to Magersfontein, and his conduct on this sad 
day was marked by splendid heroism. Thrown from his 
horse in the moment of panic, he had been trampled upon 
and severely bruised. "Most men," wrote a war cor- 
respondent, " would have gone to the rear for the rest of 
of that day. But Padre Robertson is not built of ordinary 
clay, and his mental anxiety as to the fate of his beloved 
chief. General Wauchope, overmastered his own bodily 
sufferings, and kept him searching hither and thither on 
the battlefield the whole of that weary day. He appeared 
oblivious of danger ; wherever there seemed some chance 
of his quest being successful, thither he went, no matter 
whether it was without or within the range of Boer shell 
and bullet That day's fruitless search, half in hope an/1 
half in dread, was but the b^inning of the most memor- 
able week in Padre Robertson's life." 

The war correspondent goes on to tell how at last the 
Padre's mission was successful, and how he found brave 
Wauohope's body close up to the Boer firing line. On the 
day after the battle, when General Wauchope with sixty 
of his Highlanders were laid to rest, it was Padre Robertson 
who read the burial service. But the Padre's work was not 
yet finished. Next day, single-handed, he identified and 
buried thirty-one bodies, besides identifjring thirty-five 
more. The Boers would allow no one but Padre Robertson 
near their trenches with uncovered eyes ; but with remark- 
able devotion he stuck manfully to his task of recovering 
the dead. And such a harvest of death I The gruesome 
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work occupied him nearlj a week, and his experiences in 
these few days were such as few men go through in a life- 
time. " If such labours as these," writes H. C. Shelley, a 
well-known war artist, " do not merit the Victoria Cross, 
then there is no reason in recognising heroism at all ; and 
oertainlj there is no officer who is more worthy to bear 
upon his breast that decoration which is awarded 'For 
Valour.' " That is high testimony, but who can say it is 
undeserved? In recognition of his serrices to the troops 
the Distinguished Service Order was conferred on Padre 
Robertson, while Aberdeen University honoured him with 
a D.D. 

And now we have concluded our story of Highland valour 
as exhibited in the battles of our own time. We have not 
professed to find the Highland soldiers better or more 
valorous men than they were ninety or a hundred years 
ago, but we have seen that they are at least as brave. 
Against foes differing widely in their numbers, discipline, 
tactics, and courage, they have been again and again 
pitted ; and the result has invariably been a triumph for 
the Highlanders. In the great Boer war, which was fought 
under conditions without parallel in history — where the 
magazine rifle and perfect machine-guns made the bayonet 
an almost useless weapon — ^the Highlanders bore them- 
selves as bravely as their predecessors in the Crimea j and 
their conduct and bearing after their severe punishment at 
Magersfontein in the early stage of the war were the 
wonder of the army and the admiration of the public at 
home. To quote Lord Roberts, ''No words of mine can 
adequately describe their magnificent conduct during this 
long and trying campaign. We have only to look at the 
gallantry displayed by the Gordons at Elandslaagte, at the 
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unflinohmg bravery of the Highland Brigade at Hagers- 
fontein and at Paaideberg to realise that the traditions of 
these regiments are noblj maintained." 
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MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES. 
The following officers and men of the Highland Regiments 
were mentioned in despatches during the course of the 
Boer War, 1899-1902 :— 



By lord ROBERTS. 
Thb Highland Brigadb. 
Colonel (Local Major-General) H. A. Macdonald. 



2d Battalion Black Watch (Royal Highlanders). 



Lient -Colonel A. M. Carthew- 

Yorstoun. 
Major N. W. Cathbertson. 
Captain J. G. Rennie. 
lieat A. G. Wanchope. 
Lieut G. J. Grieve, New South 

Wales Forces. 



Lieut. J. G. H. Hamilton. 
Second-Lieut. C. C. West. 
1813 Pioneer-Sergt T. Howden. 
6269 Piper Donald Cameron. 
117 Private J. Hastie. 
5657 Private J. R. Maqgregor. 
6745 Private W. Forrest 



2d Battalion Sbaforth Highlanders. 

Lieut -Col. J. W. Hughes Hallet 2466 Private E. Steele. 

Lieut -Colonel C. J. Mackenzie. 8054 Private H. Christian. 

Captain E. A. Cowans. 5884 Private J. Hunter. 

Second-Lieut R. H. Maclure. 4099 Private T. Birch. 

5627 Lance-CorpL C. M'Kenzie. 8158 Private T. RoUie. 
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1st Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 



lieut. -Colonel A. Wilson, C.B. 
Major (Brevet-Lieut. -Colonel) 

£. B. Urmston. 
Major A. E. J. Cavendish. 

Col.-Sergt. T. Potter. 
8186 Col.-Sergt. J. Robinson. 
2748 Col.-Sergt. J. Inglis. 



4176 CoL-Sergt J. HeaUey. 
4624 Col.-Seigt. J. Sutherland. 
1298 CoL-Sergt. W. MTherson. 
6714 Corporal Ferrier. 
6442 Private A. Luke (deceased). 
8852 Private C. McLaren. 
6408 Private J. McDonald. 



4th Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 



Lieut. -Col. and Hon. Colonel 

A. C. D. Dick. 
Major and Hon. Lieut. -Colonel 

M. D. Campbell 
Obtain W. Mure. 
Captain B. A. Cunninghame. 
1980 Sergt.-Inst. Musk. J. Mackie. 



1078 Quarter-Master-Seigt. M. 

M'Lachlan. 
1020 CoL-Sergt. W. Jackson. 
1275 Sergeant J. MitchelL 
8561 Sergeant J. Wallace. 
5473 Sergeant A. Goodbrand. 



1st Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 



Lieut. -Colonel F. MacBean. 
Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel H. 

Bumey. 
Brevet-Major W. Campbell. 
Captain F. W. Kerr, D.S.O. 
Captain A. P. Murray. 



Captain W. E. Gordon. 
H. Lieut. D. R. Younger. 
8697 Sergeant A. Austin. 
8131 Sergeant J. Saunders. 
2979 Sergeant J. WiUs. 
8191 L.-CorpL R. Edmondstone. 



Highland Light Infantry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. Kelham. 

1st Battalion Cameron Highlanders. 



Major Malcolm, D.S.O. 
Major Yeadson. 

Brevet-Major Campbell, D.S.O. 
Capt. and Brevet-Major N. J. G. 

Cameron. 
Captain Egerton. 
Captain Adlecron. 



Lieutenant Murdoch (killed). 
Lieutenant Shand (killed). 
Lieutenant Hon. R. A. Campbell. 
Lieutenant P. W. N. Fraser. 
Lieutenant Robertson. 
Lieutenant Orr. 
Lieuteiumt Sandilands. 



Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant (now Captain) E. Cristian. 
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Bv SIR GEORGE WHITE. 
2d Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 



lieut -Colonel W. A. Scott. 
Major C. C. Miller-Walnntt. 
Captain W. A. Scott. 
Captain C. F. N. Macready. 
Capt. and Adjutant E. Stretfield. 
2468 Colour-Seigeant W. Fryce. 



8747 Sergeant H. Shepherd. 
8225 Sergeant R. Milne. 
8749 Sergeant H. Shepherd. 
4929 Sergeant J. Morrice. 
5878 Corporal H. Gordon. 
4449 Lance-Corporal H. Smith. 



Royal Highlanders. 
Lieutenant T- D. G. Walker. 



By sir R. BULLER. 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps^Gordon Highlanders. 

Major H. Wright. Second-Lieut. J. R. E. Stansfield. 

Lieut. C. W. M*D. Findlay. Second-Lieut. P. D. Stewart. 

2d Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 

Major the Hon. F. Gordon. Captain the Hon. R. F. Carnegie. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Scott. 2569 Colour-Sergeant J. Allen. 

Major C. F. N. Macready. 4782 Private W. Macrae. 

Captain J. A. L. Haldane, D.S.O. 2860 Corporal W. Macdonald. 
Capt. and Adjutant H. A. Bethune. 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Brevet-Major H. Henderson. 



By general LYTTELTON. 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Captain H. de E. Vallancey. 

2d Gordon Highlanders. 
Ucttt. A. W. F. Baird. 
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By lieutenant-general SIR H. E. COLVILLE. 
Highland Light Infantry. 
Lieut. A. E. Brown. 

Cameron Highlanders. 
Brevet-Colonel J. S. Ewart 

1st Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 



Lieut. -Colonel Wilson, CB. 
Major (Brevet-Lieut. -Colonel) 

E. B. Urmston. 
Capt. F. J. Richardson, D.S.O. 
Capt. and Quarter-Master R. C. 

Williamson. 
Lieut. A. L. C Clarke. 
Seoond-Lieut. B. J. Lang. 
8186 Sergeant Robinson. 



Second-Iieut. W. V. St. C. 

MacLaren (deceased, due to 

exposure). 
4624 Sergeant Sutherland. 
5714 Corporal Ferrier. 
6442 Private Luke. 
2852 Private M*Laren. 
6403 Private Macdonald. 



2d Battalion Royal Highlanders. 



Lieut. -Colonel Carthew-Yorstoun. 
Major N. Cuthbertson. 
Lieut. Grieve (Australian). 
8509 Sergeant A. Wilson. 
Pioneer-Sergeant Howden. 
6269 Piper Donald Cameron. 
6745 Private W. Forrest. 



117 Private J. Hastie. 
8666 Private G. W. Hatton. 
8926 Private T. Moore. 
4122 Private R. Dick. 
4488 Private J. Dickson. 
4818 Private R. Ormond. 
5657 Private R. M'Gregor. 



2d Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hughes-Hallett, 4535 Lance-Corporal J. M'Rae. 

D.S.O. 2466 Private E. Steele. 

Captain E. Cowans. 8054 Private H. Christian. 

Second-Lieut. Hon. C. H. St. 5884 Private T. Hunter. 

Clair. 4099 Private T. Birch. 

Second-Lieut. R. H. Macclure. 3642 Private W. Bradley. 

Seoond-Lieut. D. B. Monypenny. 2868 Private D. Ross. 

5627 Lance-Corporal Mackenzie. 8158 Private T. RoUie. 
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Ist Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 



lieut. -Colonel F. Macbean. 
Captain W. E. Gordon, 
lieut. D. R. Younger. 



3697 Sergeant A. Austen. 
5070 Corporal A. Carmac. 
3191 L.-Corpl. R. Edmondstone. 



3405 Colour-Seigt. H. Shelley. 3068 Private G. Gordon. 

By lord kitchener. 
1st Battalion Highland Light Infantry. 



1966 Private A. Wilson. 

2d Battalion Highland Light Infantry. 
3141 Private T. Thompson. 

1st Battalion Sbaforth Highlanders. 
5601 Private H. Morton. 

2d Battalion Sbaforth Hiohlandbrs. 
Captain E. R. Bradford. 

1st Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Major (Brevet-Lieut. -Colonel) J. G. Wolrige-Gordon. 

1st Battalion Gordon Highlanders Mounted Infantry. 

Lieut. A. Cameron (killed). Colour-Sergeant Mackay. 

Lieut. J. R. White, D.S.O. Sergeant J. Rdd. 

Sergeant-Major F. M'Kay. 



Major C. S. Prichard. 
Lieutenant A. J. Marten. 
Second-Lieut. D. A. Blair. 



3958 Private W. Kemp. 
4347 Private C Kennedy. 
4559 Private T. Davidson. 
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1st Battalion Gordon Higulandbks. 



6884 Se^eant J. Sullivan. 
2667 Sergeant Dune. 
Sergeant Morrison. 
1820 Colour-Sergt W. P. Currie 
(Volunteer). 



Lance-Sergeant Stevens. 
4497 Corporal W. Geddes. 
6980 Private J. Simpson. 
6815 Private A. Dunn. 
8881 Private White, 



2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 

Lieutenant J. L. G. Burnett. 4612 Private £. Sills. 
8298 Sergt. W. Steven (Volunteer). 



1st Battalion Cameron Highlanders. 

Lieut.>ColonelHacketThomp6ony Lieutenant A. H. Macintosh. 

C.B. 2180 Private A. Cameron. 

Lieut. P. W. N. Fraser, D.S.O. 8744 Private J. M'Cue (Mounted 
Lieutenant W. J. Shand (killed). Infantry) (killed). 



2d Battalion Royal Highlanders. 

lieutenant A. S. Grant. 4872 Sergeant J. Baxter. 

6226a Sergt -Major E. Parker. 



LORD KITCHENER'S FINAL DESPATCH. 



The BLi 

Lieut. -Colonel £. G. Grogan. 
Captain W. J. St J. Hardy. 
Capt D. L. Wilson-Farquharson. 
Captain Lord G. S. Murray, 
lieut. the Hon. C. M. Hore- 

Ruthven. 
lieut. the Hon. M. C. A. Drum- 

mond. 

Quartermaster and Hon. Lieut 
H. Studley. 



:k Watch. 

2440 Sergeant-Major W. Fowler. 
2762 Sergt. -Major J. Anderson. 
4007 Colour-Sergt. A. Millar. 
6498 Sergeant D. Grant. 
6994 Sergeant Niven. 
8609 Sergeant A. Wilson. 
6687 Sergeant Leicester. 
6746 Lance-Corporal W. Forrett. 
Lance-Corporal Noble. 
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Highland Light Infantry. 

Licut..Col. H. R. Kelham, C.B. 2794 Col.-Sergt. W. L. M'Intyre. 

Captain J. H. Purvis. 4564 Colour-Sergt. TumbulL 

Captain E. Armstrong. 4435 Sergeant H. Hemingway, 

lieutenant J. Gray. 4390 Sergeant J. M'Guchan. 

Quartermaster and Hon. Lieut. 5087 Sergeant T. Davidson. 

D. Finlayson. 4082 Corporal Hoare. 



Sbafo&th Highlandbks. 

Brevet-Lieut. -Colonel C. J. Mac- Quartermaster- Sergeant Lee. 

kenzie, C.B. Sergeant-Major Sinclair Gair. 

Captain K. W. Arbuthnot. 1885 Sergeant-Major Farquhar. 

Captain L. Holland. 4853 Colour-Sergeant J. Skinner. 

Captain and Adjutant the Hon. 2915 Sergeant W. Forbes. 

D. Forbes-Sempill, D.S.O. 8469 Sergeant J. H. Ashton. 

Quartermaster and Hon. Lieut. 5293 Corporal J. Ferguson. 

I>. King. 5002 Lance-Corporal W. Paton. 



Go&DON Highlanders. 



Lieut. -Colonel F. Macbean, C.B. 
Brevet-Lieut. -Colonel C. F. N. 

Macready. 
Major Hon. F. Gordon, D.S.O. 
Brevet-Major W. Campbell, 

D.S.O. 
Captain C. J. Simpson. 
Captain C. W. M*D. Findlay. 



Captain A. Grennhill-Gardyne. 
4726 Colour-Sergt. C Rotherie. 
3625 Colour-Sergt. P. Stewart 
2663 Sergeant D. A. Donald. 
4590 Sergeant W. D. Smith. 
4204 Sergeant L. Forbes. 
1810 Sergeant A. Stephen* 



Thb Qubbn's Own Cameron Highlanders. 

Liettt.-Col. H. H. L. Malcolm, Lieutenant C G. Collins. 

D.S.O. 8497 Sergeant W. Whyte. 

Captain J. W. Sandilands. 2296 Sergeant A. Fraser. 

Captun the Hon. R. A. Campbell. 3721 Corporal G. Burt 

Captain H. R. Brown. 2769 Private W. Flynn. 
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P&iNCBSS Louisb's (Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders). 

Lieut -Colonel A. Wilson, C.B. 2748 Colour-Sergeant J. Inglis. 

Brevet-Lieut -Col. E. B. Urmston. 4176 Sergeant A. Matthews. 

Captain J. Johnston-Stewart. 3889 Sergeant C. Gray. 

Lieut (Adjutant) W. G. Neilson, 8809 Corporal G. Watson. 

D.S.O. 6242 Lance-Corporal G. Spence. 

3d Battalion Highland Light Infantry (Militia). 

Captain and Adjutant C. T. B. Sergeant-Major J. Comb. 

Wilson. Sergeant J. BignelL 

Captam C G. Greenwell. 

4th Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
(Militia). 

Capt. and Hon. Major W. Mure. 1073 Quartermaster - Sergeant 

Captam B. A. Cunninghame. M'Lachlan. 

1020 Colour-Sergt W. Jackson. 3561 Sergeant J. Wallace. 



VICTORIA CROSSES. 
During the war in South Africa twelve Victoria Crosses 
were awarded to soldiers serving with Scottish Regiments. 
Of these, seven were gained by the Gk)rdons, two by 
the H.L.I., and one by the Cameron Highlanders. The 
recipients were : — 

Gordon Highlanders. 

Captain L. B. B. Towse. 
Captain and Adjutant W. £, Gordon. 
Captain Meiklejohn. 
The late Captain D. R. Younger. 
The late Lieutenant Best. 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster Robertson. 
Lance-Sergeant J. F. M'Kay (now lieutenant in the 
King's Own Scottish Borderers). 
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Highland .Light Infantry. 

Corporal J. F. D. Shane. 
Private C. Kennedy. 

Cambron Highlanders. 
Sergeant Farmer. 

Captain Younger was killed near E^rugeradorp on July 11, 
1900, in a gallant attempt to save a gun that was in danger of 
fisdling into the hands of the enemy. The Y.C. was handed 
over to his relatives, as the Commander-in-Chief in the field 
considered he would have been entitled to the honour had he 
survived. 

*»* The author does not claim that the above list contains the name of ereiy 
soldier in the Highland Regiments who was "mentioned in despatches." 
Owing to the laige number of despatches sent home by the rarious com- 
manders, it is Just possible that here and there the name of some deserring 
Highlander may have been omitted. 
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WITH 

A Skotoh of their Hannere and Cuetomai and an Aooount of 
the Ctane into whioh they were dhrided, and of the 
State of Soolety whioh exieted among them. 

BY 

WILLIAM F. SKENE, F.S A. (Scot) 



THE ORIGINAL TEXT AND NOTES INTACT, 

With AJditUnal Notts, bringing th* Work whtrt ntctsseuj to tk* 
positicn h*ld in tht samt authoi's " Ctltie Scotland," 

BY 

Alexander Macbain, M.A., LL.D., 
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HISTORIES of the CLANS. 

By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, F.S.A. (Scot). 



THE HISTORY OF THE MACKENZIES. The volume 
contains several new family genealogies, and extends to 648 pages, 
as against 463 in the first ^tion, which has for jears been out of 
print, and selling at a high premium when occasionally picked up 
second-hand. Price 25/ net ; large paper, 42/. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. Containing a fuU account 
and genealogies of the Maclbods of Dunvbgan and Lewis, with 
an account of the branch families of Gesto, Glendale, Luskintyre, 
Drynock,Talisker, Bemera, Hamer, Greshomish, Ullinish, Dalvey, 
Raasay, Assynt, Geanies, CadboU, and several others, extending to 
463 pages. TAfi issue was limited to 450 copies^ demy 8vo. Only a 
very few copies remain unsold. Price, 25/ net ; large paper, 42/. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHISHOLMS. With authenUc 
genealogies of all the families of the name north and south. The 
work is published in one volume of 232 pages, demy 8vo, printed in 
clear, bold, old-faced type, on thick toned paper, roxbur^h binding, 
top gilt, uniform with Mr. Mackenzie's other Clan Histories. Only 
a very few copies now remain for sale. Price, demy 8vo, 15/ net ; 
large paper, 21/. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MUNROS OF FOWLIS, with gene- 
alogies of the principal families of that name, to which are added 
those of Lexington and New England, by Alexander Mackenzie. 
Thick 8vo, roxburgh binding, gut top, edges uncut, 25/ ; laxge 
paper, 42/. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ERASERS OF LOVAT, with genealo- 
gies of the principal families of the name, to which are added those 
of Dunballoch and Phophacy, by Alexander Mackenzie. Thick 
8vo, roxbttigh binding, gilt top, edges uncut, 25/ ; laige paper, 42/. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CAMERONS, with accounts and 

fenealogies of all the families of the name, by Alexander Mackenzie, 
vo, roxburgh binding, gilt top, edges uncut, 25/. 

THE HISTORY AND GENEALOGIES OF THE MATHESONS : 
including the families of Bennetsfield, Ardross and Lochalsh, 
Achany and the Lewis, lomaire, &c., by Alexander Mackenzie 
and Dr. MacBain. Second edition. Demy 8vo, roxburgh, 
illustrated, 15/ net ; large paper copies, at 21/ net. 

THE HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS. Uniform with above 
— ^new edition in the press — 8vo, 25/ net ; 4to, 42/. 
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